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PREFACE 


Y first word—a word of thanks and apology—must be 

addressed to the British Academy. To have been elected 
to a Schweich Lectureship is a privilege of which I am deeply 
sensible and one I would give anything to merit; to be late in 
presenting the final text of the lectures is a default which no one 
can more deeply regret than myself and which the most urgent 
personal reasons hardly excuse. I can only beg to offer my 
apologies as well as the expression of my gratitude. 

I venture to preface this book with a word from U. von 
Wilamowitz’s preface to his Griechische Verskunst. He said: “This 
book is a hard cake. In days past the textual criticisms of nume- 
rous passages would have been appreciated as so many raisins in 
it; but today textual criticism is out of fashion .. .’. I am very 
far from putting my slight essay on a level with the exhaustive 
and, in its field, epoch-making work of my great teacher; but 
his terse observation is as true today as it was in 1921; it applies 
to biblical studies even more than to the classics. After centuries 
of fruitful work in the field of textual criticism we seem to be 
faced with an impasse. Many students comfortably pin their 
faith on the achievements of previous generations; others— 
outstanding scholars among them—decry the search after the 
original text of Scripture as chimerical. Between them the two 
schools leave the critical work to stagnate. In a deeper sense, 
this slackening of the critical interest is of course bound up with 
that yearning after soporific authority which is so characteristic 
of our age. I shall not here philosophize about it. I shall be con- 
tent if the following disquisitions can substantiate the view that, 
to the genuine student, here is a field white to harvest. 

These disquisitions are the sequel of those which the British 
Academy did me the honour to publish some years ago. What 
was done for one strain of the tradition in The Ancestry of the 
Harklean New Testament! is here attempted for the whole of it. 
However, the data and consequently the method which they de- 
mand are here different. In the former case positive evidence sur- 
vives, the presentation and thorough interpretation of which 
made it possible to define the course of one branch of the tradi- 
tion, from its early origins at Caesarea down to the establishment 

™ Completed by a chapter published separately in Revue Biblique, 1950, 1 ff. 
The criticisms of P. Kahle in Miscell. G. Mercati, VI and of two reviewers in 
F.T.S. 1947 are answered in Zettschr. d. D. Morgenland. Ges. vol. ci, 1951, 1'74 ff. 
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and propagation of the Harklean version. For the whole of the 
rest of the tradition, no comparable evidence survives (beyond 
what little can be learned from Jerome). Hence the results of the 
earlier research could indeed serve as a pointer, but they could 
not be simply applied, in their entirety, to the vast and multi- 
form problems posed by the tradition of the New Testament as a 
whole; nor could a tenable result be derived from analogies in 
other fields or from the general history of early Christianity. 
Thus there remained no other way but to seek its history from 
the tradition itself: the examination of characteristic features 
and in particular of variant readings was, step by step, to reveal 
it. This path has been trodden by many predecessors. If the use 
of new materials and the rigid adherence to modern methods 
should have yielded an improved result, this would still be pri- 
marily due to their guiding labours. 

It is the inevitable adoption of this punctilious method which 
makes this book so hard a cake to digest. I have indeed striven 
to ease the reader’s task as best I could: reducing each problem 
to its basic essence; presenting the evidence in a form easily 
surveyed; endeavouring in discussion neither to enlarge upon 
the obvious nor to take for granted what was not really beyond 
doubt. My main concern, however, was to build upon safe 
foundations, and these lay in the assessment of individual vari- 
ants. It is not enough to assert that this or that reading ‘seems 
attractive’ or ‘was rejected by Westcott and Hort’. Readings are 
either right or wrong. The plain, primary purpose of criticism 
is to establish the right wording. All further conclusions depend 
upon this; and the data admit of certainty of decision far more 
often than many modern treatises would lead one to believe. This 
certainty, however, is not reached without the expenditure of 
much time and thought—-which could not but be reflected, to 
an extent, in my presentation. 

Lesen heBi mit einem fremden Kopfe denken. 1 have aimed at 
supplying the reader, at every point, with all the evidence upon 
which my judgement is based. However, the keenest effort at 
fullness and precision has its limits. More than once have I had 
to abandon the attempt to disentangle the muddles in von 
Soden’s apparatus and, owing to my linguistic limitations, I have 
had to take over at second hand all references to the Armenian 
and Ethiopic versions. Among the Fathers quoted, Ephrem will 
be found less often than in the current editions: with regard to 
him, we are on safe ground wherever Molitor’s careful and com- 
petent work is available, that is, for the Armenian version of his 
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commentary, but not so for the rest, that is, the six folio volumes 
published by Assemani—as no reader of Bousset’s Antichrist needs 
to be told. Apart from such material limitations—I am not, like 
Stephen’s compositor, an angel nor even a prodigy of precision 
like my deceased friend, C. J. Gadoux; there is therefore bound 
to be, among my thousands of references, a proportion of errors; 
they will prove troublesome to genuine students, to whom in 
advance I tender my sincere apologies. 

The delay of publication, however deplorable, has had its 
advantages. I have been able to reconsider and revise what I had : 
presented in 1946—the essential views and results are as they 
were, but very much detail has been recast—and to read much 
literature, mainly foreign, which was then inaccessible or which 
has since appeared. I wish to record the pleasure and the far- 
reaching agreement I felt in reading Professor Colwell’s spark- 
ling pamphlet in the Journ. Bibl. Lit. 1947 and several articles by 
Pére Benoit in Revue Biblique. When my revision was almost com- 
plete, Professor Kim began to publish his important researches 
about the text of Origen. I have decided not to go into his views 
and to leave my relevant sections unaltered; any discussion, if 
needed, is better reserved until his promised edition of codex 
1582 has appeared. For similar reasons I have left unchanged 
what I had written about the tradition of the Hebrew scriptures 
despite the sensational find of the ‘Judean scrolls’, for its 
implications are, to my mind, as yet completely vague. There 
are other gaps which I should have been glad to fill in if it had 
been possible. The German literature after 1939 has been inac- 
cessible to me; so was Rendel Harris’s edition of P!*, the papyri 
of Nessana, and (during the revision) even Pére Lagrange’s fun- 
damental Critique textuelle. Moreover, I regret that I learned too 
late for reference of the remarkable work of Spanish scholars 
about which B. Metzger reports in Journ. Bibl. Lit. 1947, and 
quite particularly I deplore that G. Pasquali’s authoritative Storia 
della tradizione—I blush to confess it—did not come into my 
hands until my revision was wellnigh completed. The manu- 
script was sent to the printer in autumn 1950. 

But enough of these details. The literature bearing upon the 
subject of the present book is of course boundless. I have en- 
deavoured to learn from it as far as I could master it; and it is only 
fitting thatthe non-theologian should here in general terms express 
his admiration for, and his indebtedness to, the immense store of 
solid and helpful comment which these exceedingly difficult texts 
have received from those whose domain they primarily are. 
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Therewith I have come to the last point to be touched upon 
in this Preface—and the most welcome one. I wish to thank all 
those from whose help I have benefited in the composition of the 
present volume. Their number, in a sense, is too large for indi- 
vidual acknowledgement inasmuch as it includes all teachers and 
all authors from whom I have learned. From each of these I 
select two representatives. P. Corssen, in my schooldays, opened 
up the vista of scholarship, and his work on the Vulgate and the 
Old Latin has ever since remained a model for me. P. Maas has 
been, for almost as long a time, my master in the severe art of 
textual criticism. I cannot hope ever to satisfy his exacting 
standards—few can; least of all in treating of a subject which he 
rightly regards as inaccessible to the exact methods which he 
has developed. If, however, any passage in this book should meet 
with his approval, I would here beg him to regard it as the fruit 
of his teaching and the offering of a grateful pupil. 

Throughout my work two books have been constantly on my 
desk, namely Blass’s Grammatik revised by Debrunner, and 
Wordsworth and White’s critical edition of the Vulgate. The 
latter work has, in its more recent issues, developed into a real 
treasury of full and accurate information and I have time and 
again blessed its editors for their self-denying labours. Professor 
Debrunner has transformed Blass’s classical work into a tool 
which even in the most thorny and abstruse situations hardly 
ever fails to give help. I wish to stress my indebtedness to him all 
the more since in one or two instances I have ventured to differ 
from, him. 

Several scholars have given me valuable help in points of 
detail. Professor T. W. Manson has been good enough in various 
instances to supplement my microscopic knowledge of Coptic; 
Mr. T. C. Skeat obliged me with a description of MS. Harl. 
5613*; Mr. CG. H. Roberts read, and commented upon, my 
palaeographical description of P*, and the Rev. G. W. H. 
Lampe supplied helpful information out of the files of the Lexicon 
of Patristic Greek. Finally, Mr. W. B. Sedgwick has kindly read 
the whole book in proof. Countless passages have gained by his 
expert attention which (as the Addenda show) was by no means 

confined to matters of style and presentation. All are here again 
assured of my sincere gratitude. 

Many, thus, have helped with the present volume. To one man 
it owes its very existence. Sir Frederic Kenyon has made every 
student of the Bible his debtor. The present writer owes to him 
a decisive furtherance of his work both on the Septuagint and on 
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the New Testament. Over and above this, it was Sir Frederic 
who, in his capacity as Secretary of the British Academy, made 
me undertake the present task. If its execution could, in some 
degree, justify his goodwill, this would be a better expression of 
my gratitude than any words could be. 


The two names which I have been allowed to inscribe on the 
dedication page embody, for me, the trust and comfort of friend- 
ship. 


Non fumum e fulgore, sed e fumo dare lucem. 


LIST OF PREVIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


The following previous publications by the author are, in this 
book, referred to by the abbreviations here indicated: 


Anc. or The Ancestry . .. = The Ancestry of the Harklean New Testament (The 
British Academy, Supplemental Papers No. VII, 1945). 

Byzantion XIV = Die Aristophanes-Scholien der Papyri, in Byzantion, xiv, 1939, 
545 ff. (pp. 552 ff. on Origen’s ‘Scholia’; pp. 565 ff. on Hesychius and 
Euthalius; pp. 572 ff. on catenae). 

Chron. d’Egypte xxvi = Reconstruction of one leaf of the Chester Beatty Papyrus 
of the Gospels and Acts (P*), in Chronique d’ Egypte, xxvi, 1951, 191-211. 

Class. et Medtaev. iii = A textual criticism of some passages of the Acts of the 
Apostles, in Classica et Medtaevalia, i11, 1940, 20-46." 

G.T.S. xliii. 25 = The Byzantine Text in New Testament criticism, in The Journal 
of Theological Studies, xliii, 1942, 25-30. 

F.I.S. xiii. 183 = The Byzantine Text and the lectionaries, ib. 183 f. 

G.T.S. xlvi. 183 = The ‘Centurion’ of Capernaum and his authority (Matt. viii. 
5-13), ib. xlvi, 1945, 183-90. 

G.T.S. xlvil. 69 = A piece of Early Christian rhetoric in the New Testament manu- 
script 1739, ib. xlvii, 1946, 69-74. 

Rev. Bibl. lvii. 550 = Etudes Harcléennes, in La Revue Biblique, lvii, 1950, 
550-582. 

kK. D. Morg. Ges. ci. 174. = Die Subscriptionen der Syra Harclensis, in Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, ci, 1951, 174-96. 


1 This article, owing to the war, was printed without the author’s having 
seen the proofs; hence it contains a number of bad slips which attentive 
readers will easily notice and correct. 
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FIRST LECTURE 
CHAPTER I 


THE SITUATION AND TASK OF TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM TODAY 


T is my privilege to speak to you about a province of that 

large field which is textual criticism. This subject, it must be 
admitted, enjoys little popularity in our days. Textual criticism 
has a new chance now such as it has not had for centuries, yet 
the interest of students today seems to be centred upon any 
aspect of Scripture rather than this. 

The purpose and goal of textual criticism is the recovery, 
within the limits of possibility, of the original text. For the New 
Testament these limits have of late been expanded to a degree 
which, to say the least, has not been generally realized. Two 
hundred and twenty-six years have passed since the greatest 
master of the critical art issued his ‘Proposals’—those lucid two 
pages which will for ever remain the weightiest contribution to 
our subject. Bentley was too far ahead of his age for his ideas 
to be understood. Today, indeed, it is felt as something like an 
improper joke that a mediocrity like Conyers Middleton could 
deny to ‘Phileleutherus’ both ‘the talents and the materials’ 
needed for the task of producing a revised text of the New 
Testament. About the talents we had better waste no words. As 
to the materials, there are both the printed specimen and the 
manuscript remains in the library of Trinity College to show that 
Bentley had them and knew how to use them. It detracts 
very little from the greatness of his achievement that his colla- 
tions have meantime been found to have been imperfect. His 
two specimen pages show that even so he was able to produce a 
text almost identical with our most modern editions ; moreover, 
we shall see that in several instances he discerned the true 
wording where it has remained unrecognized to this day. His 
contemporaries missed the proffered chance of replacing the 
corrupt medieval text.by the earliest text within reach. Lach- 
mann did it—a whole century after Bentley. | 

In 1899 another outstanding critic, F. C. Burkitt, stimulated 
textual criticism by his brilliant introduction to Barnard’s 
Biblical Text of Clement of Alexandria. ‘The conclusion which he 
derived from the Clementine quotations tended to upset the 
views which at the time were beginning to assume the authority 
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of dogma. Burkitt’s conclusion, however stimulating, was, as 
we Shall see, erroneous. Today we have a practically complete 
manuscript of the Epistles written in the days of Clement. 
What are we going to make of it? Are we going to waste another 
century ? 

For it is not enough to excavate valuable, nay invaluable, 
papyri and, with a bow to their master-editor, to put them, text 
and facsimile, on the shelves. Nor must we expect to achieve the 
purpose of textual criticism by merely counting and listing, or 
alternatively, by blindly adopting, the readings of this new, and 
oldest, witness. The critic must set to work afresh. He has to 
utilize the materials which Providence vouchsafes him. 

The work (if indeed we decide to undertake it) will be arduous 
and long drawn out. Can it be worth while? Few students are 
likely to quarrel with Lachmann’s view that in the Scriptures, 
if anywhere, every word and every letter is worthy of the critic’s 
sweat. Many, however, tend to excuse themselves from critical 
exertion, maintaining that this work has been done, once and for 
all, by Westcott and Hort and their fellow revisers—as though, 
since their days, nothing essential had happened in this field. 
It is characteristic that the editor of the latest full commentary 
on one of the New Testament Epistles—a work otherwise of great 
labour and merit—has felt justified in taking their sixty-years-old 
text, en bloc, for the basis of his exposition; that, apart from 
Hoskier’s great work on the Apocalypse and A. GC. Clark’s mis- 
directed yet thankworthy effort on Acts, no thoroughly critical 
edition of any New Testament book has appeared since the days 
of Blass, that is, for nearly fifty years; that von Soden’s work, 
with its outstanding merits and shortcomings, has not yet been 
superseded. 

Modern expounders of the New Testament, who, as to 
thoroughness and devotion, need not shrink from comparison 
with any predecessor, sometimes maintain that they dedicate 
themselves to the elucidation of the meaning of Scripture, 
leaving the problems of its wording to the specialists. This 
position might be defensible—if criticism and exegesis were 
independent, or at least separable, endeavours. I submit that 
they are not; that in fact they are two aspects of one and the 
same endeavour. The endeavour (putting a difficult matter into 
all too simple words) is to understand the writer’s words as 
fully and appropriately as is humanly possible. This is, in the 
whole field of written tradition, the specific task of the philo- 
logist—he being the man who dedicates himself to the study of 
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Aoyoc—and it may be the excuse for the classical philologist who 
ventures to address you that he cannot exclude from his interest 
what is perhaps the most influential book written in the Greek 
tongue. The theologian striving to comprehend the same text 
eo 1pso assumes the quality of the philologist, and vice versa. 
There may be, and probably is, in the approach of the one and 
the other a difference of stress. But there is no difference of kind 
—unless either of them pursues the common task in an incom- 
plete manner. Of this task, textual criticism is an integral 
element and not a detachable preliminary. The judgement 
about the genuineness of a phrase, a word, even of a particle 
depends upon the writer’s meaning, and his meaning is not 
grasped without that full investigation of the wording which at 
the same time yields the final decision in textual problems. 
Here lies the methodological circle, or rather, the fruitful 
antinomy of all interpretation. In this field the light of proper 
perception springs from the continuous interaction of the two 
poles, critical philology and exegetical theology. 

In proof I hope to quote to you some instances where the 
correction of a pronoun, a particle, or even of a single letter 
affects, or even cancels, some traditional tenet of New Testa- 
ment theology; such as, to mention one example, the so-called 
‘anthropology of the Epistle to the Hebrews’. Whether or no 
some textual detail will have such bearing is never a priori clear ; 
there is therefore no expedient but to tackle them all. This is one 
more reason why the theologian who-studies the New Testament 
must assume the quality also of the philologist. 

The philology of the New Testament has a great tradition in 
this country. It culminated in the works of Bishop Lightfoot and 
was impressively represented, in the following generations, by 
men like W. Sanday and C. H. Turner. In our days it is 
threatened with extinction. This threat results from the separa- 
tion of the two poles just mentioned, with a more and more 
exclusive stress being laid upon exegesis. Under these auspices, 
exegesis may loose its vital hold upon the text, while criticism 
tends to become sterile. The capacity for that complete grasp of 
all the elements which are needed for proper interpretation has 
certainly not evaporated: on rare occasions we are granted a 
piece of evidence for its persistence. But on the whole the 
pendulum is swinging more and more towards one side. A good 
push in the opposite direction might restore a healthy equili- 
brium. Would that classical scholars could be persuaded to 
adhere less rigidly to the principle of Christiana non leguntur! 
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As it is, the decline of New Testament philology threatens to 
involve also that great tradition of textual criticism which was 
built up, in this country, by a continuous succession of scholars 
from Brian Walton and John Mill down to F. C. Burkitt and his 
contemporaries, some of whom are happily still among us. If 
any branch of learning is dependent upon tradition—as certainly 
they all are—this is eminently true of textual criticism. You can- 
not start working in this field without realizing very soon that 
every step of yours is conditioned by the work of generations of 
predecessors, famous ones.as well as forgotten ones, and that they 
have contributed to the stores of material, of knowledge, and 
method to an infinitely larger extent than you yourself can ever 
hope to do. The manuscripts have been traced and collated by 
patient toilers; illustrative material has been collected and 
digested ; the interpretation of the text has been considered and 
points of usage and grammar investigated, and, last not least, 
the methods of using these stores have been developed and 
handed down. He who enters the company of workers in this 
field joins himself to a chain of tradition reaching back, without 
interruption, to ancient Alexandria and perhaps even to 
Babylon. If ever it were broken, those stores would turn into 
dust. 

Tradition is maintained by live work. We must strive to use 
all that has been handed down, yet not to lose our freedom in 
doing so. We have got to put the old questions afresh, viewing 
them from the angle of our own day and applying to them the 
materials and insights which the present state of learning puts at 
our command. Let us then define our own starting-point, our 
goal and procedure with reference to that ancient tradition. 

We shall not here try to describe this tradition in detail. ‘Ea 
ipsa legenda dico’, warns Lachmann (with reference to Bentley 
and Bengel), ‘non quae de iis isagogistae narrant.? We may, 
however, endeavour to systematize the methodical import of 
the main contributions to this tradition. 

The most primitive procedure is the one which Erasmus in- 
herited from the Middle Ages. The text in hand is reproduced 
with only occasional corrections; at best, it is furnished with 
variant readings drawn from such sources as happen to be 
within reach. There being no scientific standards for the evalua- 
tion of these variants, the editor relies upon his personal tact in 
deciding which of them——if any—to receive into the text. Ad- 
mittedly Erasmus was by no means blind to the value of ‘good, 
old’ manuscripts, yet the fact remains that he took the least 
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distinguished manuscript at Basel for the basis of his New 
Testament text and treated it in the manner just described. By. 
applying this, comparatively unmethodical, procedure on a vast 
scale, John Mill revolutionized the textual criticism of the New 
‘Testament (his introduction and notes show that his preference 
was largely for the codex Bezae). Tischendorf’s procedure was 
practically the same; yet who would deny that his tact and his 
unique experience enabled him, in the end, to produce an 
excellent text? In thus utilizing his wonderful collection of 
materials Tischendorf was, however, decisively helped by those 
theoretical endeavours which we are going to summarize, and 
for which he professed his disregard. 

The procedure just sketched prevailed unchallenged in that 
field in which textual criticism had its origin and home. Leaving 
the unique Bentley out of the reckoning, the method which 
‘weighs not counts’ the authorities for the text was, in the study 
of the Classics, not developed until the nineteenth century. By 
contrast, the baffling amount of evidence for the New Testa- 
ment text as revealed, mainly, by John Mill called forth at a 
much earlier date the endeavour to establish some principle of 
order and standards of evaluation. J. A. Bengel made the essen- 
tial first step. This great man showed his lively sense of historical 
realities by visualizing the mass of witnesses in the image of 
‘families, tribes, and nations’ (a mode of seeing which quite 
recently has again commended itself to Professor E. C. Colwell). 
As far as the evidence was available to him, Bengel segregated 
correctly what is now called the ‘Alexandrian’ or ‘Egyptian’ text 
from the Byzantine bulk, to which he ascribed inferior authority. 
The principle of authority, as opposed to mere numbers, was 
therewith established. The stumbling-block in Bengel’s path was 
Codex Bezae and its allies, which at times he dismissed as 
‘rhapsodies, not codices’, while at other times he endeavoured 
to attach them to his ‘African nation’ (that is, the ‘Alexandrian’ 
text). This parti pris was set right by J. S. Semler (to whom, 
besides, we owe the misleading term ‘recension’). He put the 
‘Western’ text beside the other two. On this basis J. J. Griesbach, 
unsurpassed in carefulness, caution, and comprehensive know- 
ledge, elaborated the classical system of three recensions which, 
among others, Westcott-Hort, and again von Soden, strove to 
adapt to the increased material knowledge of their days. 

These efforts at systematization are in a direct line of descent 
from the primitive Erasmian procedure. Like the latter, they 
carry in themselves no urge to abandon the traditional text, 
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even though they aim at securing a standard by which the 
evidence for individual variant readings can be assessed. In its 
main outline Griesbach’s system unquestionably reproduces the 
actual grouping of the evidence. The difficulties are in its 
practical application. Even in those cases (they are by no means 
the rule) where the evidence divides itself unequivocally between 
the two older recensions (Griesbach regarded the third, Byzan- 
tine, as the late offspring of the other two combined), the judge- 
ment is in the balance. Differently from von Soden (who, with 
some highly justified hesitation, allotted the casting vote to his 
‘K-recension’), Griesbach recognized that the choice must lie 
with what he termed ‘internal’ or ‘subjective’ criticism. This he 
strove to guide by a series of carefully worded rules which gave 
the essence of his vast experience. Moreover, he frankly admitted 
that no single witness preserves any one of the ‘recensions’ in a 
pure state. In every single case each ‘recension’ has to be 
recovered by the careful examination of the whole evidence. 
What is more, many readings refuse to fit even this revised 
pattern. There is in fact hardly any alinement of witnesses 
imaginable, right across the delimitation of the ‘recensions’, 
that does not actually occur. Griesbach reacted upon this state 
of affairs by that system of graded probability for the variants 
which throws his intellectual honesty as well as his expert know- 
ledge into the highest relief and, at the same time, disheartens 
the admirer who could wish that his outstanding effort had not 
ended at a half-way house, right between traditional corruption 
and critical construction. 

The system of ‘recensions’ has thus gone far to reduce the 
ever increasing mass of the evidence to order. The impulse 
which made further progress possible came from classical philo- 
logy. Following in Bentley’s footprints, Lachmann reversed the 
traditional approach. He formulated his objection to Griesbach, 
in 1830, by contrasting the question with which the latter ap- 
proached any given variant reading, namely: Is there any 
reason for departing from the Textus Receptus?—with his own: 
Is there any reason for not following the reading best attested ? 
The ‘best’ attestation, so Lachmann maintained, is given by 
the oldest witnesses. Taking his stand rigorously with the oldest, 
and disregarding the whole of the recent evidence, he drew 
the consequences of Bengel’s observations. The material which 
Lachmann used could with advantage have been increased; 
but the principle that the text of the New Testament, like that 
of every other critical edition, must throughout be based upon 
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the best available evidence, was once and for all established by 
him. The Textus Receptus died an undeservedly slow death. All 
relevant editions after Lachmann, whether or no they were 
fashioned upon some theory of ‘recensions’, are based upon his 
principle, and the remarkable fact emerges that their texts, 
when contrasted with the Textus Receptus, appear to be wellnigh 
identical. This far-reaching agreement can suggest some over- 
optimistic inferences regarding the quality of the text thus 
recovered. Lachmann himself indeed was careful to stress that 
his text, though containing elements much older, could as a 
whole only claim to represent a form widely current in the 
fourth century. His evidence reached as far back as this and no 
farther. Dr. Hort, by contrast, boldly described the result of his 
labours as ‘the original text’, and von Soden, in optimistic 
moments, held similar hopes with regard to his ‘I-H—K-text’. 
Has textual criticism so nearly reached its goal? Or what, after 
all, is that wording upon which modern critics so largely agree? 

With this question we have reached the point where, after 
226 years, we may, with due respect, note the weak spot in 
Bentley’s epochal programme. We must, first, concede to 
Conyers Middleton that ‘the true exemplar of Origen, which 
was the standard to the most learned Fathers, at the time of the 
Council of Nice’—that this exemplar, as visualized by Bentley, 
never existed. This is a minor point, for it remains true that 
Origen is the most ancient witness (or nearly so) to the purest 
line of the tradition ; a tradition moreover which at a later stage 
served as a Standard in the establishment of the Latin Vulgate— 
quite as Bentley had assumed. It was a stroke of genius to use the 
agreement of these two witnesses, Origen and the Vulgate, for 
the recovery of a fourth- or even a third-century text. He was the 
first to replace the standard text also of the Vulgate by that of its 
oldest manuscripts; it served him to make up for the scarcity of 
ancient Eastern manuscripts at his disposal. Thus he was able 
to dispose of Stephen’s text which (as he pointedly remarked) 
was commonly respected ‘as though his compositor had been an 
angel’. Bentley was perfectly justified in claiming that he could 
‘give an edition of the Greek Testament exactly as it was in the 
best examples at the time of the Council of Nice’ ; but the elation 
at his marvellous find tempted him (he rarely indulged in under- 
statement) to reveal his mind and hopes still farther. On more 
than one occasion he proclaimed his purpose to ‘make the text 
so undoubtedly true ut e manibus apostolorum vix purior et sincerior 
evaserit’ ; that is, he jumped the chasm which separates the actual 
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originals from the time of the Council of Nicaea, or at least from 
third-century Caesarea. In Bentley this is no more than the 
understandable exaggeration of a tremendous achievement. It 
is more disconcerting to find the same paralogism repeated, in 
our own days, by Harnack after he had observed some far- 
reaching agreement (which in fact he exaggerated) between the 
Vulgate text of Hebrews and the average of the modern critical 
editions. Hort and von Soden are in the same error. 

The agreement between our modern editions does not mean 
that we have recovered the original text. It is due to the simple 
fact that their editors, whatever theories they may hold or 
reject, follow one narrow section of the evidence, namely, the 
non-Western Old Uncials. Thereby they have achieved, first, a 
vastly improved text—and subsequently a deadlock. From Eras- 
mus to Bengel, from Bengel to Lachmann, the critical method 
has progressed in three steps of decisive import. The inheritors 
of this tradition and commanding a store of invaluable material, 
we find ourselves stuck at the point which Bentley’s genius had 
discerned and which Lachmann, in all essentials, reached more 
than a century ago. Why? 

It is difficult to outline a complex situation briefly without 
doing injustice to some facts and some individuals. We may try 
to describe our situation in terms of the classical theory of 
textual criticism as established by Lachmann and recently re- 
stated by P. Maas. It distinguishes three successive steps in 
the critic’s use of his evidence, namely, recensio, examinatio, and 
emendatio, aiming at the recovery, first of the archetype, or 
archetypes, of the extant witnesses and subsequently of the 
original text. The textual criticism of the New Testament at 
present practically confines itself to the first of these three steps. 
and does not pursue even this one to the end. How then can we 
expect to attain the goal of the critical endeavour? In fact, the 
attainment of this goal is renounced by many of the most out- 
standing modern critics. If the goal is unattainable, why should 
one waste one’s time upon textual criticism? 

The reason for the modern hesitations with regard even to 
recensto 1s in those troublesome facts with which Griesbach had 
already wrestled. The modern term for them is ‘contamination’. 
The classical method of recensio groups the evidence and works 
back from its recent to its most ancient forms by the observation 
of common errors. This method is strictly applicable where the 
tradition is split into definitely separated lines of descent. Where 
these lines are blurred by cross-influences, recensio in the technical 
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sense of the word becomes impossible, for it cannot, ex hypothest, 
confidently be decided whether common errors are due to the 
interaction between various branches or to common descent. 
The evidence for the New Testament text shows the effect of 
such cross-influences at every step: it affords, beside Homer, the 
paramount example of a ‘contaminated tradition’. Faced with 
it, the critic downs his tools. He despairs of attaining, in a 
methodical way, even the limited purpose of recensio; he hardly 
dares to dream of the subsequent steps for which recensio should 
lay the foundations. 

And so the optimism of the earlier editors has given way 
to that scepticism which inclines towards regarding ‘the original 
text’ as an unattainable mirage; and the critical work has centred 
of late upon the investigation of later branches of the tradition 
and the presentation of new material. In both these respects it 
has achieved outstanding results. We need only allude to the 
identification of subgroups of the later evidence such as families 
1, 13, and JZ and, dependent upon these successful operations, 
that splendid discovery which is commonly labelled ‘the 
Caesarean Text’; in other words, the identification, by Lake, 
Streeter, and their collaborators, of a definite branch or stage 
of the earlier tradition mainly in the Gospel of Mark. 

These modern researches are, to an extent, the refutation of 
the scepticism just described, for they have shown that the tradi- 
tional method of recensio can be adapted to the special require- 
ments of the New Testament tradition. In fact the situation 
which meets the critic in this field is neither unique nor un- 
manageable. The tradition of every widely read text is beset 
with contamination which critics elsewhere have found it pos- 
sible to overcome. In the New Testament the amount of con- 
tamination is large because the evidence is uniquely large. Its 
very vastness, as Bentley urged, gives unique opportunity for the 
attainment of the critical task. Its difficulties are only the burden 
of our riches. 

Even in a contaminated tradition, a Leitfehler, and still more so 
the recurrence of several such, indicates at least a common 
strand in the witnesses sharing it. The recurrence of original 
readings which have disappeared from the majority of witnesses 
often underlines the relation between those retaining it. The 
accumulation of such characteristics establishes, not indeed the 
unambiguous lines of descent which are discernible in an un- 
contaminated tradition, but the existence of various sections 
within a less rigidly defined process of transmission. It 1s in this 
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way that the traditional, so-called ‘recensions’ have been estab- 
lished ; their identity stands out on every page of the critical 
apparatus. The value of this identification is known to every 
critic. He cannot, indeed, be confident that a reading must be 
true, or false, because it occurs in one or the other section of the 
tradition; but the qualities of each section, known from many 
unambiguous details, help to guide his judgement in uncertain 
cases. Moreover, the identification of these sections has made the 
bewildering mass of the evidence surveyable. Its greatest value, 
however, is in the clues which it gives to the history of the text, 
for in a vast and contaminated tradition, historical insight can, 
and must, take the place of the fixed abstractions at which the 
recensio of a less complex tradition arrives. 

The classical method of recensio reduces the facts of tradition 
to a fixed scheme; it culminates in an unequivocal stemma 
codicum. It succeeds in doing so because it applies itself to a set 
of facts whose interrelation can be expressed in abstract terms. 
Lachmann’s brilliant reconstruction of the tradition of Lucretius 
was possible because this text had slumbered in the library of a 
Frankish monastery, rarely read, still more rarely copied. The few 
‘descendants of its archetype, and their interrelation, can be 
adequately comprised in a stemma. In the New Testament the 
facts which thwart the attempt at reducing the tradition to a 
rational scheme—namely, the sporadic occurrence of character- 
istic readings in witnesses otherwise unrelated, and the occurrence 
of contradictory features in individual witnesses or groups of 
witnesses—are evidence that this tradition is embedded in a 
vast historical process: it is part and parcel of the life of Christi- 
anity. If you pause to think for a moment of the role which the 
Bible played at all stages of the Christian religion, you will find 
it only natural that its tradition did not go on in the same way 
as that of Lucretius. To grasp, and to describe, in full the tradi- 
tion of the New Testament in its essential relation to the history 
of Christianity would make a wonderful subject—and one which 
would probably overtax the capacity of the greatest scholar— 
but even the limited aspirations of the textual critic are bound 
to fail unless he appreciates the essential character of this tradi- 
tion. It is essentially an historical phenomenon, and history is 
not rational. There are ways of dealing scientifically with 
irrational phenomena, but these cannot be subjected to the samie 
categories as rational objects. We must strive to combine the 
indications which the extant evidence so amply supplies into a 
coherent picture of the tradition in its constant flux and change. 
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Thus we may hope to arrive at an adequate rendering of this 
process ; a rendering in which the irrational features of the tradi- 
tion find their proper place, where details become manageable 
and the whole makes sense. 

We would, then, ascribe the deadlock which prompted these 
considerations to the mistaken notion that textual criticism 
could not be carried on where it has to reckon with those irra- 
tional features which are in fact the unavoidable concomitant of 
any living process. Having followed the best line of the tradition 
back to its earliest known representative, textual criticism is un- 
certain about the use of the vast mass of the other evidence and 
hesitates to risk the step from the point attained to the original. 
Such hesitation was justified in Lachmann, who had tofree his con- 
temporaries from the tyranny ofthe Textus Receptus ; but we should 
be ill deserving of his achievement were we to regard it as the 
end of the critical endeavour. The task which he left to us requires 
the adaptation of his methods, but it does not invalidate them. 

Modern criticism stops before the barrier of the second cen- 
tury; the age, so it seems, of unbounded liberties with the text. 
The ‘recensions’ which were its lodestars vanish in primeval 
darkness. The ensuing task has been formulated by Sir Frederic 
Kenyon ; it implies that reconsideration of the traditional method 
which we have just advocated. Far from forcing the later 
‘recensions’ upon the period which antedates their origin, the 
task is ‘to express the later recensions in terms of this primitive 
stage’. We may add that the elucidation of the earliest stage of 
the textual history should bridge the gap between the originals 
and the earliest extant evidence and thus afford a basis for 
inferences about the original text. 

To accomplish, or at least to broach, this task we are today 
granted instruments the lack of which goes far to account for the 
hesitations of earlier scholars. As far as the Epistles are con- 
cerned, the decisive material accession is, of course, the Chester 
Beatty Papyrus P4*, which is unlikely to have been written much 
later than A.D. 200 and, according to U. Wilcken, may even 
reach back into the second century. Besides we may mention the 
valuable fragments of the Washington manuscript I and of 
the papyrus P!%. No less important than this new material are the 
refined methods for using them which modern philology has 
developed. For even P**, by itself, brings us only to the threshold 
of the decisive period. The recovery of the original text, if it is 
to be attempted scientifically, depends upon the illumination of 
its history in the second century. The modern criticism, by its 
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disregard for the Western evidence, robs itself of one of the means 
for elucidating this history. The widespread view that ‘the’ 
Western text is ‘the’ text of the second century indeed stands in 
need of rectification—as we shall see; yet it contains a large 
element of truth which we cannot afford to neglect. The rejec- 
tion en bloc of the ‘Byzantine text’ similarly tends to rob us of a 
most helpful instrument. This rejection is due to Griesbach, who, 
as we saw, considered the late text to derive from the two earlier 
‘recensions’ combined. We shall show that this view is erroneous 
and thus gain another clue to the early history of the tradition. 

Since it can help us to penetrate the barrier which Bentley 
and Hort tended merely to overlook, recensio, that 1s, the assess- 
ment of all available witnesses, can still contribute decisively 
towards the final purpose of textual criticism. This assessment 
cannot be carried out mechanically, for the critic has to decide, 
first, which among the competing readings is the most ancient. 
The next step in the critical procedure, examinatio, is in assessing 
the quality of the most ancient reading or readings attained 
by recensio. The reading which satisfies all requirements is con- 
sidered to be original; where the tradition fails to yield such a 
reading, emendatio strives to recover, by means of conjecture, 
the original wording which failed to reach the archetype or 
archetypes of the extant evidence. That emendatio has no scope 
in the criticism of the New Testament is an unverifiable fetztio 
principit. However, the great richness of the evidence and the 
impossibility of recensto in the strictest sense combine to leave 
the largest task to examinatio. The critic must choose between 
competing readings. If he refuses to do so, he renounces the very 
purpose of all his labours. 

It follows that textual criticism, in our field, still can, and 
must, use the traditional methods (if adapted to its subject) ; 
and that it cannot be carried out mechanically. At every stage 
the critic has to use his brains. Were it different, we could put 
the critical slide-rule into the hands of any fool and leave it to 
him to settle the problems of the New Testament text. However, 
I would here obviate the notion that this criticism is ‘subjective’, 
that is, arbitrary and incapable of objective verification, for the 
mere reason that it is not mechanical. There are, indeed, in- 
stances where the data are insufficient for a well-founded deci- 
sion to be based upon them. The number of such instances will 
be found to decrease surprisingly as soon as the critic takes the 
trouble—tor trouble it is—to apply with energy the manifold 
tools which, enriched by the methods of modern philology, the 
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tradition of his craft puts into his hand. Textual criticism is not 
a branch of science. Its criteria are necessarily different from 
those sought by the scientist: they are not, for that reason, less 
exacting nor less definite. The convergence of arguments drawn 
from the distribution of the evidence, the dependence of one 
reading upon the other, the known habits and typical faults 
‘of scribes, the characteristic proclivities of interpolators, the 
development of the language, the stylistic peculiarities of the 
writer, the context of the passage in question—these, and still 
other, factors combined can yield a certainty which is no whit 
inferior to that of the conclusions drawn from a Euclidean axiom. 
Every variant whose quality and origin has in this way been 
established must serve as a stone in the mosaic picture of the 
history of the tradition, for there is next to no other material 
from which it could be built up. At the same time the evalua- 
tion of individual readings depends to a large extent upon their 
place within this picture. This is another instance of that circle 
which is typical of the critical process; it is a fruitful and not a 
vicious circle. ‘The critic may, indeed he must, aim at a compre- 
hensive picture of the whole tradition: he reaches this goal by an 
untiring dedication to detail. Starting from the basic results of his 
predecessors, he will be able, with the aid of new materials and 
methods, to test, perhaps to correct, and probably to add to, them. 
Builders we want to be—but we cannot shun the task of the 

mason. Every stone for our building we must hew, or at least 
test, ourselves. I recall the inscription from a medieval German 
house which H. Usener prefixed to his book on the Wethnachisfest: 

One grosse arbait und bitterhait 

So mag kunst nicht werden siissigkait 

Darumb zi lernen bis berait.“) * 
Textual criticism does not provide the student with a magic 
wand. We are granted the means for a worthwhile achievement 
—if only we trouble to use them. Fifty years of laborious, 
methodical work can bring us as much nearer to the original 
text as is the distance which separates Stephen from Westcott 
and Hort. On this road what follows is a tentative first step. I 
have concentrated upon the Epistles, where the problems, com- 
paratively speaking, are least involved. It is not always wise to 
start climbing where the mountain is steepest. If this attempt 
leads to any tenable results, these may contribute towards 
elucidating the more complex problems of the Gospels and Acts. 


(1) ‘Without great labour and bitterness / art cannot become sweet(ness) / 
therefore be ready to learn.’ 


CHAPTER II 


‘THE OLDEST MANUSCRIPT’ 
I. ORIGINAL, ARCHETYPE, AND EXTANT EVIDENCE 


The archetype. The primitive Corpus Paulinum is the archetype 
which the recensio and examinatio of the extant evidence strive to 
recover. We shall indeed meet with some, though very few, 
textual features which may, just possibly, point back beyond this 
basic collection. ‘The very rarity of such features underlines the 
fact that the ten ‘Pauline’ Epistles, including Ephesians, in 
manuscripts, versions, and references represent one established 
entity. Such they were already with Ignatius and Polycarp. 
Unless, then, one were bold to assume the spuriousness of the 
Ignatian letters, the existence of the corpus about A.D. 100 is 
demonstrated. 2 Peter 111. 15 appears to refer to it. On the other 
hand, 1 Clement, written A.D. 96, refers to Romans and 1 Corin- 
thians (and Hebrews) but not to the other Epistles. Its writer 
therefore is unlikely to have known the corpus. To some extent, 
conditions in Rome may have been different from elsewhere: 
before it was accepted there, the corpus may conceivably have 
been circulating in, say, Asia Minor or Egypt for some time; 
but hardly for long. ‘Thus s.p. -- 100 is a probable date for the 
collection and publication of the Corpus Paulinum; that is, forty 
or fifty years after the Epistles were written. Here then, as in the 
tradition of all ancient authors, ‘archetype’ and ‘original’ are 
not identical. 

The implications of this fact are obvious and important. 
Much could happen on the way from ‘original’ to ‘archetype’. 
The editor of the latter may possibly have travelled from place 
to place, copying the originals where he found them; but in 
view of the close intercourse between early Christian communi- 
ties it is more likely that he had copies sent to the place where he 
did his work. Even before his time copies of some or all of the 
Epistles are likely to have been taken—how else could Clement 
of Rome have known 1 Corinthians ?—and Romans (and per- 
haps Galatians; not to mention Ephesians) were dispatched in 
several copies as soon as they had been written. Copying involves 
error. Even if we make bold to assume that the editor had the 
best possible evidence at his disposal, it is unlikely to have been 
quite free from faults, for some copying is bound to have inter- 
vened between ‘original’ and ‘archetype’. Moreover, the editor 
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being a human being (and not an angel, like Stephen’s com- 
positor), could commit errors in combining his evidence into 
the basic manuscript—no doubt a codex‘)—which served as the 
model for the authentic copies (éxddcerc) made for circulation.) 
These copies again were not written by angels; hence each of 
them is likely to have contained at least a few errors which were 
bound to reappear in the later tradition which derived from 
them. 

Primitive corruption. Our subsequent consideration of details 
must show how far these possibilities of error materialized. We 
may, however, at once substantiate our deductions by a few old- 
established observations. In 1 Cor. vi. 5 only the Peshitta gives 
the required wording ‘to judge between a brother and his 
brother’, while all other witnesses have ‘to judge between his 
brother’. It is too lenient to call the latter, with Lietzmann, a 
‘laxity of expression’. It is an unexampled and unbelievable way 
of speaking; in short, a corruption, due to homoiarkton. The 
translator of the Peshitta is unlikely to have had at his disposal 
some genuine tradition unaffected by this fault. The latter being 
common to all other witnesses, it is naturally traced to the 
archetype omitting dvapécov ddeApod Kai before avapécov rod 
adeAdot atdrod.3) The Peshitta, or its Greek model, made the 
obvious conjecture which removes this primitive error. Or take 
1 Cor. xv. 2, a sentence which has long since overtaxed the 
ingenuity of interpreters. Its most primitive form, as estab- 
lished by recensio, is corrupt; and a very ancient form it is, seeing 
that already the ‘sub-archetype’ of the Western tradition con- 
tained the vain effort at mending the crucial words «et xaréxere 
by the conjecture ddeiAere xaréxew.4) Here again then the indi- 
cation is that the corruption was in the archetype. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews cannot from the first have been 
transmitted as an authentic part of the primitive Corpus Paulinum, 
otherwise the absence of references to it in Ignatius and Polycarp 
would be unaccountable; but since it is in the Chester Beatty 
papyrus and in all other manuscripts of the Epistles, it must in 
some way have early been added to the Greek corpus and shared 

(1) The codex was the primitive form of the book with the Christians: see 
C. H. Roberts, 7.7.5. 1, 1949, 155. 

(2) About ancient editorial technique and in particular the distinction of 
the basic manuscript of an edition and its primary copies (é€xddceic) see The 
Ancestry of the Harklean New Testament, 1945, chapter 1. 

3) Cf. J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, 1908, 99; Blass-Debrunner, Neutest. 


Grammatik’, 1943, § 139 Anhang. 
(4) Cf. below, p. 254. 
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its tradition. For this (soi-disant) letter also recensio leads back to 
a common archetype of the whole tradition, for all extant wit- 
nesses have a number of errors in common.) We may refer to 
iii. 16 (dAX’ delevit Blass) ;” iv. 2b (with a variety of ancient con- 
jectures vainly striving to heal a primitive corruption) ; xi. 4 
(where Cobet’s brilliant conjecture HAEIONA for TTAEIONA restores 
the required sense, for Abel brought ‘more agreeable’ offerings 
and not ‘more’ in quantity)® and xi. 11 (where the gloss ‘even 
Sarah’, likewise beset with ancient conjectures, spoils the 
context). 

It is of course never quite safe to assert that an error must have 
been in the archetype, even if it is found in all known witnesses : 
a purer testimony may be unearthed any day, vindicating the 
archetype and attributing the relevant fault to one or more of 
its earliest copies. The same inference suggests itself where the 
correct wording is preserved only by quite few, isolated wit- 
nesses. 

Editorial methods: insertions. The following disquisitions will 
throw some light upon the methods employed by the editor of 
the corpus. We may, however, already here note one character- 
istic feature. He allowed the context of the Epistles to be inter- 
rupted by some intrusive matter. To quote some well-known 
instances: Rom. vil. 255 may be an addition by Paul himself or 
a summing up by some early reader; in any case, its present 
position is unsuitable and suggests that a marginal gloss has 
been inserted into the text. Similarly, 1 Cor. i. 16 looks like a 


) B. F. Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews, 18809, p. xxvi; cf. below, p. 277. 

(2) Neutest. Grammatik, § 77. 13; cf. Blass-Debrunner, ib.’, 1943, § 448. 4 
Anhang. 

(3) The same corruption is actually in Demosthenes, Prooem. 23 (Moffat). 
The transmitted reading is not justified by the inexact parallel Mt. vi. 25, 
nor by the paradoxical saying Mk. xii. 43. It is unfortunate that P46 is missing 
for this passage. The Morgan manuscript of the Sahidic has ‘better’ for 
‘more’: can this be taken to confirm Cobet’s conjecture? Cf. p. 285. 

4) F, Field (Notes on the Translation of the N.T.?, 1899, 232) and Windisch 
(ad loc.) were right in rejecting the gloss, which is condemned by a welter of 
converging objections: (1) Sarah is less suited than most to serve as a model 
of unfailing trust; (2) xai adr7 makes a poor connexion (it is typical of 
‘Scholiasten—Griechisch’) : ‘likewise’ is the only admissible translation. This 
makes nonsense of the context: who else had been said to have received, 
through faith, dvvapuv etc KataBoAnv oéppatoc? (3) the latter phrase refers to 
a male, and (4) so do the following masculines ad’ évdc and vevexpwpeévov. 
One does a disservice to the memory of Westcott and Hort by recalling the 
device by which they thought it possible to settle these difficulties (Moulton— 
Howard, Grammar .. ., ii. 1,,1929, 85). 
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marginal addition by Paul himself: yap in ver. 17 refers to 
ver. 15. In Philemon 19a the Pauline origin of a phrase inter- 
rupting the context is evident ;“ not so in 1 Cor. x. 29-30. I at 
least cannot regard the protesting words ‘why should my free- 
dom be judged by another’s conscience,’ &c. as original. If, in 
the manner of the diatribe, a fictitious interlocutor had been 
here introduced originally, his refutation was bound to follow; 
but this refutation is looked for in vain. 1 Cor. xiv. 335-35, the 
mulier taceat in ecclesia interrupts the evident connexion between 
vv. 33a and 36. Some scholars regard it as a Pauline addition; 
but the material contradiction with xi. 2 ff. lends probability to 
the view that the passage is not original.@) However you decide, 
this passage is one more illustration of the fact that the editor of 
the Corpus Paulinum did not exclude from his text some passages 
which cannot originally have been where he put, or left, them. 
They must at one time have been written in the margin of the 
text and must have penetrated into it, either when the arche- 
type was edited or even earlier. 


Il THE OLDEST EXTANT MANUSCRIPT: P* 
A. FEATURES PECULIAR TO P46 


1. Lhe Chester Beatty papyrus 


Roughly 250 years separate the archetype from the codex 
Vaticanus whose evidence Westcott and Hort none the less 
trusted to reach back to it. With the emergence of the Chester 
Beatty papyrus this gap has been reduced by one-half; moreover, 
its text evidently derives from exemplars even older, and that in 
a way which it is still possible to determine in some detail. The 
papyrus thus makes an invaluable addition to the material upon 
which we shall base the attempt to penetrate the darkness of the 
second century of the Christian era. At the same time we shall 
use this earliest manuscript as a foil in assessing the value of, 
and the interrelation between, the other witnesses. In order not 
to be drowned in detail we shall confine our examination, in 
the main, to 1 Corinthians and Hebrews, leaving it to others to 
amplify and correct the conclusions to which the evidence thus 
limited may lead us. We cannot, however, embark upon our 
twofold task until we have found out what trust we may place 
in the evidence of P46. Otherwise we might conceivably find 

(1) Cf. Gal. vi. 11; 1 Thess. iv. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 17. 

(2) The transposition of vv. 34f. in the Western text is an unsuccessful 


attempt at removing the hitch and thus witnesses to the early existence of the 
insertion. 


B. 1859 Cc 
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ourselves in the position of a critic who would accept as part of 
its invaluable second-century basis all the countless howlers of 
the manuscript k of the Gospels. What, then, is the quality of P*6 
considered as an individual manuscript? 


2. Scribal blunders in P*® 


In spite of its neat appearance {it was written by a professional 
scribe and corrected—but very imperfectly—by an expert), P4° is 
by no means a good manuscript. The scribe committed very 
many blunders—though on nothing like the scale of k. My 
impression is that he was liable to fits of exhaustion: from the 
fifth chapter of Hebrews onwards blunders seemed to me much 
more frequent than before it, and also than in 1 Corinthians. 
I shall quote some examples from a few bad pages in Hebrews. 
ETIEYZ for IEPEY2 in v. 6 (corr. man. 2) is about the most 
foolish thing he did, though IPA for AP in viii. 5 (corr. man. 2) 
and ANA for ATIA ix. 3 are not much better. In vi. 1 he wrote 
JepeAornra for reAevoTnTa™ under the spell of PewéAcov following ; 
in vi. 9 eAdBopev for AaAotpev; in vill. 11 €repoc for Exacroc. 
Nexp@ for aiwari in 1x. 22 (corr. man. 2) 1s indeed, as the editor 
notes, an error mirus.~) LaXdyjp in vii. 1 and 2 became LapouyaA 
(corr. man. 2).%) A typical uncial error, €K for €IC in x. 24, 
caused also the ending of the following noun to be altered. 
Wrong terminations occur also in vi. 6 (avacravpotvrac Eavrovc 
for -rec €avtoic: only the latter corr. man. 2) and vu. 15 
(avicracOat for -rav). In vil. 2 6 replaces 6c, while the relative has 
dropped out in vil. 16 (but o wrongly added, e.g. Rom. x1. 7). 
The omissions, indeed, form the most serious chapter, affecting 
as they do the question of the ‘shorter text’.“) Parts of words 
have dropped out in vi. 11 [ev|detxvucBat, vil. 19 od/ dev], vii. 27 
[ed ]ama€é) ; the article ra (after ra) in v. 12, the particles pév 
in vil. 18 and 6€ in vi. 11. “Ocov in x. 37 is a case of haplography 


') It is strange indeed that practically the same error should occur, in D 
and Hilary, in Heb. xii. 23. 

@) Yet cf. vexpofc in ver. 17. 

3) Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 15 Actac for Ayaiac (anticipating ver. 19, which in turn 
is omitted). 

(4) This caveat was lost sight of in the article by H. C. Hoskier in 7.T.S. 
XXXVIll, 1937, 147 ff. and especially in the relevant Supplement, Addenda and 
Corrigenda published in the same year. Even so, I have found the material 
there collected as useful as in all publications of this painstaking and meticu- 
lous collator. 

_ G) P46 like all other witnesses, leaves this characteristic word unaltered at 
its two other places of occurrence, ix. 12 and x. Io. 
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(ocov add. man. 2); so is the omission of tHc moluvyc* (adrijc 
D FG al.) in 1 Cor. ix. 7. In Heb viii. 5 zroujcerc has been skipped; 
so has @uciay in vii. 27. Finally, the omission of whole clauses 
owing to homoioteleuton is an outstanding characteristic of P46; 
see, for example, viii. 8, 12, ix. 14, xii. 6 f.@ Faulty additions, 
though more rare, do occur. In 1 Cor. ii. 8 the papyrus alone 
inserts an absurd atr@v; in the much discussed verse xv. 47 
it alone has the gloss mvevjarixdc in the text. Two verses later 
(xv. 49) it inserts the particle 6%, which has quite an Attic ring 
but is against the usage of Paul and indeed of the New Testa- 
ment generally.) In Heb. viii. 9 and ix. 5 we find a spurious 
cai intruded, while the omission of év in viii. 9,“ as well as the 
singular é6a£n vill. 11, again tend to give the wording an Attic 
polish, which is out of place in a quotation from the Septuagint. 

Specious errors. The replacement of a word by a synonym 
is not always easily assessed: P4* might conceivably be right 
against the whole extant Greek tradition.© But, for example, 
avacwlopevouc for ayvalopevouc in Heb. x. 14 is demonstrably a 
scribe’s blunder. The former verb is foreign to the New Testa- 
ment and the error ANA for ATIA was instanced above from 
Heb. ix. 3: the scribe then inserted the two letters 2W in order 
to make sense of ANAZOMENOYC.™ Again, the variant dedvora 
for xapdia in 1 Cor. xiv. 25 may set one wondering—until one 
recalls that the same variant recurs in Eph. i. 18: a reminder 
that the early Christians were used to the equivalence of the two 
words, ‘®) both of which are used very frequently in the Septuagint 
to render Hebrew /@b and which are combined in Lk. 1. 51. In 
1 Cor. x. 27 the papyrus has ¢dyece for écOiere, probably again 
under the spell of the Septuagint (e.g. Gen. 1. 17). It is highly 
improbable that Paul could have used the former, seeing that 
he writes écOiere in the next verse and in x. 25 and that the 


(1) TIpoc- and dvadépew are very frequent in Hebrews. The verb is always 
supplied with the object-noun except in ver. 3, where it is naturally understood 
from ver. I. 

(2) y Cor. x. 28 and xv. 40 afford further instances. 

(3) Cf. below, p. 1go. (4) Cf. below, p. 209. 

(5) The same omission also in 1 Cor. xv. 31. 

(6) W.H. Beare, Fourn. Bibl. Lit. \xiii, 1944, 386 is of the opinion that the 
divergence of P46, in Heb. viii. 11, from the Septuagint wording of the other 
tradition may be such an instance. In fact, duaén €repoc is a mere scribal slip, 
as the following é€xactoc shows. 

(7) This was already observed by P. Benoit, Rev. Bibl. xlvi, 1937, 65. 

(8) Cf, for example, Clem. Rom. xxxvi. 2 and see E. Hatch, Essays in 
Biblical Greek, 1888, 103 f. and 98. 
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middle future ¢dd¢yoparis confined, in the New Testament, to Luke 
(xiv. 15 and xvii. 8), James (v. 3), and Revelation (xvi. 16). 

1 Cor. i. 8 (reAetouc). Also the variant reActouc for ewe rédouc 
in 1 Cor. i. 8 will hardly be considered by critics until at least 
one other trustworthy witness is found to support the papyrus. 
Yet in itself this reading has its attractions. Paul here, as in 
Col.i.22 and 1 Thess. iii. 13, expresses his confidence that Christ, 
whose spirit lives in the addressees, will uphold them, at His 
parousia, in irreproachable perfection. TeAciovc, in 1 Cor., 
would suitably take the place of dyiouc in Col.) The asyndeton 
Tedelouc aveyKAntouc is in itself unobjectionable.” Yet, as far as 
I can see, no similar construction occurs in the New Testament, 
and réAevoc is never used in an eschatological context. The 
traditional reading €we réAouc (‘completely’, cf. 2 Cor. 1. 13), on 
the other hand, raises no objection. The isolated variant in P*é 
may derive from a (correct) gloss reAetwe. 


3. ‘Shadow and image’, or, The metaphysics of Hebrews 


Heb. x. 1. Even more attractive, yet, I believe, likewise spurious 
is the reading of P**, alone among manuscripts, at the beginning 
of Heb. x. 1. According to the current text, the Law is said to 
‘have’ the shadow of future good, but not the image itself of the 
(transcendent) realities (t@v mpayparwv; cf. xi. 1). The distinc- 
tion between ‘shadow’ and ‘image’ has caused expositors much 
difficulty. It is removed by P** reading Kai ri eixdva for odK 
adrny tH ecxova 33) that is, it puts an equation in the place of the 
distinction between ecxwy and cxud. This agrees with traditional 
usage, according to which the two are equally contrasted with 
reality ;“4) moreover, it fits the preceding argument which, in 


() Cf. also Col. iv. 12 réAevoe Kat wemAnpodopynpévor; Jas. i. 4 réAetou Kal 
6ACKAnpot. 

@) Cf., for example, Menander, Epitrepontes 526 dxépaioc averimdnkroc. 

G) F, W. Beare, Journ. Bibl. Lit. \xiii, 1944, 387, considers this reading to 
be ‘at least possible’ and quotes some Platonic passages (cf. next note) in 
support of it. Cf. also P. Benoit, Rev. Bibl. xlvi, 1937, 66. 

4) Plato contrasts cxud with dAnOéc mpdypa in Meno 100a and similarly 
etxwv With avro 70 aAnbéc in Rep. 533a; ib. 510a shadows are instanced as one 
kind of etxévec. According to Crat. 439a, words are eixdvec T&v mpayudruv ; 
Democritus had expressed the same idea by the phrase Adyoc epyou cxid. The 
phrase cx.id mpayydtwy, od mpdypara is in Philo, who elsewhere identifies 
etxwv and cxid (Leg. alleg. ili. 96, vol. i. 134. 21 Cohn, and Jn Flacc. 165, vi. 
150. 8). In Latin dress, the two appear combined in Cicero, Rep. ii. 30. 52 
in umbra et imagine civitatis (contrasting Plato’s abstract republic with the 
reality of Scipio’s state) and De off. m1. 17. 69 umbra et imaginibus utimur 
(instead of true justice). 
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vill. 23 ff., opposed tiodetypara and avriruma to the ‘heavenly’ 
and ‘true’ reality. Earlier (viii. 5) the writer had combined 
the words cxa and taddevrypa in describing the object of the 
Jewish service: what could be more natural than that cxa and 
etxwv Should here stand in the same place? 

These arguments in favour of the reading of P** are overborne 
by intrinsic and transcriptional considerations. If this plain and 
seemingly fitting reading had been in the text originally, there 
was no reason why anyone should put in its place the difficult 
one—it is not a scribal slip—which, moreover, has behind it the 
combined weight of the whole other evidence. The structure of 
the sentence as a whole likewise contradicts the wording in P*°. 
The latter gives to the first half of the sentence a uniformly 
positive content, which could lead only to a positive deduction ; it 
could have run, for example, ‘Since the Law has theshadowof... 
and the image of .. ., it can achieve purification.’ The writer, 
however, arrives at the opposite conclusion: he deduces what 
the Law cannot achieve; his premiss therefore must have stressed 
some basic deficiency in it. The article before efxéva, which P*¢ 
retains, precludes the evasion that the first clause as a whole 
indicates this deficiency (*. . . only the shadow and image’), for 
THY ElKOVa TOV TpayuaTwY assigns some outstanding quality to 
this term. Since the relevant clause is to prepare the following, 
negative statement, this quality must have been negatived. This 
is what we find in all manuscripts except P4*; moreover, they 
stress the required antithesis between cx.id (positive) and etkwv 
(negative) by adding the pronoun avryv before the latter. Thus 
the sentence has its proper balance. 

The majority text, then, is the true text—but what does it 
mean? Seeing that cxuéd and eixwv are not, in the traditional 
manner, synonymous, already Chrysostom found in the two 
words the distinction between the imperfect sketch and the 
elaborate picture. This is linguistically possible,“ but it does 
not fit the context and cannot account for the pronoun ‘itself? 
prefixed to ‘the image’. Both require that (transcendent) reality 
‘itself? be contrasted with the ‘shadow’ which is worshipped 
under the Old Dispensation. Evcov, then, must here indicate 
the real presence of transcendent reality. I cannot find that in 
properly Greek tradition the word etxwv can have this meaning. 
The kosmos in Plato’s Timaeus is etxwv tod vonrod: it is essentially 
distinct from its transcendent paradigm. Nor are the grades of 

1) Cf. Livy xxi. 40. 9 effigies, immo umbrae hominum; Cicero, Tusc. lil. 2. 3 
(contrasting eminens effigies with adumbrata imago). 
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approximation to the idea, which Plato poses, for example, in 
the Gorgias or in the allegory of the Cave (in the Republic), 
comparable with the mythology of Hebrews which assumes the 
presence, through the Christ, of the ‘heavenly’ reality in this 
world. The writer of Hebrews, I submit, uses an oriental mode 
of thought and expression. I have tried elsewhere to describe it. 
Its relevance for the present problem and in particular the use, 
here, of the word etxwv can be illustrated by a passage from the 
Babylonian Talmud quoted by G. Kittel.@ “You have seen the 
likeness of my image,’ says Adam to a conjurer, ‘but not my 
image itself.’ Here, as in Hebrews, the ‘image itself’ 1s equivalent 
with essential reality and contrasted with the ‘likeness’, for 
which Hebrews uses ‘antitype’ or ‘shadow’. [amblichus—that 
oriental theologian in the guise of a Neoplatonist philosopher— 
contrasts the same two terms:%) he urges the ‘turning-about 
from the shadows to the images and the light’, weractpod7) azo 
TOV cKLav emt Ta EldwAra Kai TO dac.) 

This interpretation yields a further indication of the spurious- 
ness of the wording in P**. We can now see why ‘shadow’ and 
‘image’ are related to péAdovra ayaa (cf. Col. 11. 17) and zpa- 
ywara respectively : the Law ‘foreshadows’ what, to the Christian, 
are yevopeva ayaba (ix. 11) 3“) but it does not ‘have’ that per- 
manent, transcendent reality which became actual in the New 
Dispensation. By treating evkwv and cxia as Synonyms the papyrus 
wipes out this significant distinction. Thereby, and by the reten- 
tion of the article, now redundant, before etxova, the wording in 
the papyrus is given away: it is a wilful alteration, an alteration 
which could readily suggest itself to an attentive reader assessing 
the original text by the standards of educated Greek thought 
and mode of expression. We shall meet before long with similar 
instances, one of them in the same passage, Heb. x. 1. Such 
variant readings in P46 evidently cannot be ascribed the same 
origin as the numerous errors previously instanced. They are 


() In a pamphlet entitled Seira (in the series Studies and Documents), which 
is still in the press. @) Theolog. Worterbuch, ii, 1935, 393- 

G) Tamblichus, De comm. mathem. 6, p. 28 Pist.; cf. Seira, p. 16, note 13. 

4) Latin effigies is sometimes used similarly, though on the basis of quite 
different concepts. In the passage referred to above, p. 20, n. 4, Cicero 
(De off. ut. 17. 69) opposes veri iurts solidam et expressam effigiem to its umbra et 
imagines. This again (cf. above, p. 21, n. 1) is the distinction between sketch 
and painting, or sculpture. But in effigies iusti imperit (ad Quint. fr. 1. 1. 23) 
the ‘image’ denotes the ideal (ef6oc), and in effigzes humanitatis (De fin. ii. 58) 
it is the ideal realized. See Addenda. 

(S) For the text of this passage see below, p. 119. 
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not due to a scribe’s slovenliness: they are conjectures, and 
indeed ingenious conjectures, witnessing to attentive study of 
the text and perfect command of the Greek language. Our 
scribe found them in his copy and it is most unlikely that he 
should have been alone in propagating them. The expectation 
of finding other traces of them is not entirely disappointed. 
A. Merk quotes Ephrem for the reading of P46 in x. 1, and 
Clement of Alexandria appears to have had the same wording 
in mind when writing 6 vdépoc cKia Kal etka THe adAnOelac. 

Shortcomings of P**. ‘l’he upshot, so far, of our examination of 
the text of P4* is a twofold caveat. On the one hand, it has been 
found to be beset with a great number of scribal slips; on the 
other, it preserves at least some very ancient conjectural altera- 
tions of the original wording. It is worth marking both these 
facts as noteworthy features of the early history of the text. They 
suggest, among other things, that readings attested by P4* alone 
should never be accepted unless their intrinsic quality can stand 
the severest test; they also suggest that scribal slips must be 
discarded in assessing the basic quality of this most ancient 
witness. Having surveyed such features which tend to discourage 
the student’s confidence, we may now quote some instances 
illustrating the unique quality of that text which is but imper- 
fectly represented by the papyrus. 


B. TESTING THE TEXT OF P46 


1. Some illustrations of the outstanding quality of P** 


And first, then, one minor characteristic. ‘The preservation of 
unliterary linguistic features is apt to strengthen the confidence 
in the relevant witness. An isolated instance}. indeed, like etyapev 
(Heb. xii. 9) in P** or 7duvdcOncav (Heb. 111. 19) in P!*, may be 
due to that individual scribe. It is different when the relevant 
feature recurs, and/or has some outside attestation. Thus the 
consistent use of the neuter 76 mAoéroc, with some sporadic sup- 
port from other witnesses, enhances the credit of P** ; so does the 
form Sexaroty (infinitive) in Heb. vii. 5, seeing that it recurs in 
B and D*. 

1 Cor. ii. 4. Let us turn to variants of material import. In 
1 Cor. ii. 4, P48 rids us of an allegedly Greek word which in fact 

) On what authority? It is contradicted by Molitor’s careful edition of 
the Armenian, and I have failed to trace it in the (always precarious) 


Assemani. 
(2) Strom. vi. 7. 58; p. 770 Potter = ii. 461. 16 Staehlin. 
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never had any existence except in the corrupt manuscripts of 
this passage, namely, the (supposed) adjective zrevfoc. The be- 
wildering amount of variation bearing upon the words ev zrevOo7(c) 
(avOpwrivnc) codiac (Adyouc) has been reduced to order by Lietz- 
mann in his commentary ad loc. He rightly recognized that 
the two oldest forms are év weBot(c) cofiac and év meuBoi(c) 
codiac Adyouc. Between these two, however, he made the wrong 
choice, guided—or rather misguided—by the traditional pre- 
judice in favour of the ‘Egyptian’ text which has the latter 
variant. It is obvious at a glance that the longer form 1s more 
easily derived from the shorter than vice versa. The shorter 
reading had so long been known only from FG.™ Its very 
singularity is evidence that these twins, and not D, here pre- 
serve the wording of their common ancestor. The intrinsic 
arguments in favour of the reading ev mewot codiac (without 
Adyouc) are overwhelming. (1) ‘The adjective zevfoc is unrecorded 
and its formation irregular; the adjective corresponding with 
the verb zetOw is miavoc.~ The analogy of the very rare adjec- 
tive dewddc, from detdopar (noted by Salmasius and since then 
quoted over and over again), indeed makes the guess just per- 
missible that zresfdc could have existed. However, ‘persuasion’ 
is the keyword of Greek rhetoric ; the extant rhetorical literature 
is Immense, yet this adjective remains unrecorded: the vague 
possibility of this formation, then, did not materialize. (2) Paul 
cannot be supposed to have written: ‘my word . . . was not in 
words’, &c. (3) The origin of the expansion is easily traced. The 
gloss Adyouc, on the model of 11. 13 (cf. 1.17), was invited by one 
of the most frequent scribal errors, namely, the doubling of the 
initial sigma of codiac.) The first attached itself to the preceding 
word. ITeotc is the reading also of P4*.4) This irrelevant 
blemish (also in FG) does not affect the main issue: the acces- 


@) Possibly also in a few minuscules (not 35* = 18* Tisch., but perhaps in 
206 263 429). The piecemeal presentation, however, of this variant seems 
to have caused some confusion in the apparatus criticus. The combination 
p46 FG recurs in 1 Cor. xiv. 19 (below, p. 230). 

@) A. Debrunner (Blass-Debrunner, Neutest. Gramm. 1943, § 112 Anhang) 
briefly, and rightly, notes that vevfote is corruption of zefot; similarly, 
though with some qualms, Moulton—Howard, A Grammar of N.T. Greek, ii, 
1929, 78 (after Schmiedel). 

3) One example for a hundred: Gal. ii. 1 BapvdBac cupmapadrabay P46, 
The papyrus avoids this fault in Heb. vii. 1, where éc, for 6, before cuvavrijcac 
is in all old manuscripts. 

4) TIeGot is recorded from many minuscules and translations (persuasione 


d fg vulg4? Ambr Ambst Sedul). 
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sion of the papyrus decisively strengthens the evidence for the 
intrinsically superior, shorter reading. Paul wrote tersely od« év 
mewBot copiac aAd’ ev amrodetEer mvevparoc.) 

Heb. xii. i. In Heb. xu.1 the papyrus has ri edmepicracrov 
dpapriav,?) against 7. edaepicratrov ap. of the whole other evi- 
dence. The two words, as we shall presently see, have been inter- 
changed elsewhere; moreover, their meanings overlap at one 
point. Corruption, then, was easily possible and would naturally 
be ascribed to the blundering scribe of P** rather than to the 
bulk of the whole other tradition. However, the decision as to 
what the author of Hebrews actually wrote cannot safely be 
based upon general considerations: we have to consider the 
suitability of either alternative. 

The traditional reading presents a ‘well-known crux’. It 
is generally (but wrongly) described as a hapax legomenon and 
various meanings have been ascribed to it from the age of the 
Fathers onwards.“ We shall survey those which are not obviously 
impossible. (1) The verb zepricrayat in post-classical Greek 
acquires the meaning ‘(to go round so as) to avoid’ (Tit. iil. 9) ; 
it is actually combined, in this sense, with the noun dpapria. 
Its verbal adjective, then, could mean ‘easily avoided’. It should 
not be necessary to say that the author of Hebrews cannot be 
supposed to have described sin as ‘easily avoided’. (2) The basic 
meaning of the verb, ‘to stand around’, could suggest that the 
adjective means ‘well defended’, seeing that amepicraroc (among 
other things) means ‘helpless’. Obviously this meaning does 
not suit the context either. (3) People may ‘stand around’ for 
other purposes than helping: zepicraroc is, from classical times 
onwards, a synonym for zrepiBAerroc (‘noted’, ‘famous’). Conse- 
quently edneplerarecon) is he, or that, which is ‘surrounded by 


(t) ‘Lege év aevBot codiac’?: R. Bentley (A. A. Ellis, Bentleit Critica Sacra, 
1862, 33). How long it takes for the truth to establish itself! Schmiedel 
(quoted by Moulton—Howard) had observed it, and again, in our days, 
P. Benoit (Rev. Bibl. xlvi, 1937, 73). It is tempting to guess that the following 
Kal duvdyewc is likewise an interpolation, even though there is no manuscript 
evidence against it. It could have been added on the model of ver. 5; cf. also 
1 Thess. i.5, Lk.i.17, &c. Without it, the Pauline antithesis gains full balance 
and strength. But did this count with Paul? Cf. below, p. 187, n. 9. 

(2) F, W. Beare, Journ. Bibl. Lit. lxiii, 1944, 390, commends this reading, 
ascribing to it the active connotation which we are going to uphold; P. Benoit, 
loc. laud. 66, rejects it. 

3) Moulton—Howard, loc. laud. 282. 

(4) See Westcott ad loc. 

(S) See Liddell—Scott s.v., section III, and Bleek, p. 856. 

(©) Ps,-Phocylides 26; also in late papyri, see Preisigke, Wérterbuch . . ., s.v 
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many’, primarily in admiration. This in fact is the only notion 
of our adjective for which evidence independent of Hebrews can 
be adduced. Evagrius Ponticus, in the fifth chapter of his Rerum 
monachalium rationes (before A.D. 400), exhorts the monk to avoid 
everything that could trouble his peace of mind: he must shun 
the company of mundane people involved in troublesome affairs 
(€uzrepicraro.) as well as family relations which would likewise 
involve him in ‘affairs’ (aepicracetc). Furthermore, ‘if your cell 
should be frequented by people, flee’: eav dé kat ro KéANOV, Ev @ 
Kabély, edmepicrarov 7, pedye.™ 

Quite possibly there is a second instance earlier in the same 
book,®) where the monk is admonished to ‘adhere to scanty and 
despicable fare, rejecting the plentiful and much admired’: 
tpoda@v Bpayéwv avréyou Kai evKaTtadpovyTwv, un ToAA@Y Kal 
evrepicratwy. It is true that Migne (1.e. Gallandi, following 
Cotelier) prints edzrepucracrwy, and there is no reason to doubt 
that this is the reading of at least one manuscript. However, 
another recension of the same writing, wrongly ascribed to 
Athanasius, has edmepiuctarwy (with the addition 7 pddAdov 
amepicrarwv, i.e. ‘helpless’, ‘desolate’).6) This reading com- 
mends itself by the resulting exact opposition to the preceding 
evKaTappovyTwv ; it 1s, Moreover, guaranteed (even if it should 
not be original) by the addition just mentioned, however suspect 
the latter may be. 

A third instance was traced, by E. Riggenbach,“ in Eusebius 
of Alexandria.) Expounding Mt. xxv. 35, this (otherwise. un- 
known) author remarks that Jesus refers first to tiv edzepicra- 
Tov Kal avayKatay tpodyy (scil. bread). Also in this context, the 
adjective can hardly mean anything else but ‘commonly ad- 
mired’ (and hence ‘commonly adopted’). The implication is 
quite different from the preceding passage; but the basic notion, 
‘widely frequented’, is the same. 

On these analogies, the adjective should be assigned the no- 
tion ‘widely admired’, or possibly ‘common to many’, also in 
Hebrews. It would make a strangely irrelevant epithet. The 
listeners are called upon to strip, as it were, for the race towards 
Christian perfection. Whether or no the sin which each of them 


() Migne, P.G. xl. 1257 a. I owe the reference to this and the following 
passage from Evagrius to the kindness of the editor of the Lexicon of Patristic 
Greek. 

@) Loc. laud. 1253 c. G3) Migne, P.G. xxviii. 845 D. 

4) Der Brief an die Hebrder, 1913, p. 386, n. 97. 

(5) Sermones xxi B; P.G. Ixxvi. 1. 424 D. (©) Of cent. v or vi? 
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is to ‘take off’ is ‘commonly admired’ (is it?) or ‘widely adopted’ 
is irrelevant. 

(4) Similar considerations have led many translators and 
commentators to adopt an alternative (quoted by Chrysostom), 
posing an active connotation (‘standing well around’) for our 
adjective. This interpretation appears to have been widely 
favoured in the early Church, but it is difficult in a derivation 
from an intransitive verb and is not borne out by any proper 
parallel.) Nor does it suit the context. At the very moment 
when the audience is admonished to ‘throw it off’, it would be 
beside the point to state that sin is ‘easily catching’. 

The alternative reading in Heb. xii. 1 requires less comment. 
The adjective edwepicmacroc recurs in (ps.-) Xenophon, Cyneg. ii. 
7, meaning ‘easily pulled round’. This notion is evidently in- 
applicable to Hebrews; nor should we seek the meaning ‘easily 
stripped off’ in it.2) The verb wepucmdw is most often used, in 
post-classical Greek, metaphorically: it means ‘to pull about’, 
‘trouble’, ‘distract’, ‘divert’. Sin certainly is not ‘easily troubled’ 
or ‘diverted’—but it may very well be said to ‘trouble’ or ‘divert’ 
him who is beset with it. Could the adjective have this active 
connotation? It most certainly could. The proof is, first, in the 
use of its opposite azepicracroc. The theologian is familiar with 
its passive meaning ‘undistracted’ (1 Cor. vil. 35) which is fre- 
quent from Polybius onwards. The active meaning ‘not dis- 
tracting’ is unknown to the lexica; but one has only to read 
Sextus Empiricus, Adv. mathematicos vii (Adv. dogm. 1), 176 ff. to 
find it amply attested. “Azepicmacroc davracta is a term of 
Carneades’ theory of perception. It denotes a sense impression 
all elements of which indicate, without ambiguity, one and the 
same substratum. The dzepicracro. davtacias are thus styled 
because they ‘do not drag around’ the observer.) 


() The line of the comic poet Theopompus (apud Athenaeus 485 e) 
mepicraTov ... THY Kwpnv trove (‘she causes the whole village to stand around’) 
is not a sufficient parallel, for the verbal adjective does not there denote a 
quality (but an action): the whole expression being, I suppose, a playful 
coinage on the model of dvdcrarov zroveiv ‘to destroy’. The interpretation of 
evrepicrarov by THv edkdAwc mrepticrapévnv jac is, however, older than 
Chrysostom, for it is presupposed by the Vulgate (circumstans nos), the Peshitta 
(‘always ready’; similarly Ephrem, see Molitor, p. 38*), and the Coptic 
versions (‘which stands to us’; sah adding ‘greatly’). 

(2) See above, p. 25, on the first (hypothetical) meaning of edzrepicraroc. 

G3) e.g. loc. laud. 179 pndeusac THY... pavracidv mepicracyc adrdv; ib. 180 
Sua To bm’ GAAnc (favraciac) wepuctracBat; ib. 182 emi ric amepucrracrou ...Cyretrat 
70 pndewiay TOV... davTactav... nude mepicrrav ; cf. ib. 177 and 189 (zrepiéAKew). 
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"Amepicracroc, then, is used actively; and that not only by 
philosophers. The hermit, like the philosopher, desires undis- 
tracted concentration.“ Evagrius®) advises him to seek lonely 
places that will not distract him in his askesis: rove tdtove Kat 
amepuctracrouc SiwKe Tomouc. A passage in the life of that queer 
saint Symeon Sali by Leontius of Neapolis is especially relevant 
to our subject:%) in exalting prayer, he uses the oxymora 
apépuyivoc pépyswva and azepicracroc mrepacuoc: ‘a care without 
care and a temptation which does not divert’. It is the essence of 
sinful temptation that it tends to divert the Christian from his 
goal. 

Consequently, edzepicracroc can denote what is liable to dis- 
tract or divert. The word was thus used by Epictetus in depre- 
cating marriage as ‘liable to distract’ the cynic.“ Moreover, 
whosoever wrote etvvepicmactwyv (for -crdrwv) in the passage 
quoted above, p. 26, from Evagrius, ch. 3, understood the word 
in this sense: luxurious meals are liable to divert the hermit 
from his goal. 

It goes without saying that evmepicmacrov, with the notion 
here established, suits the context of Hebrews supremely, or 
even uniquely, well: as 6yxoc is liable to hamper the Christian 
athlete, thus sin is liable to divert him from his goal. The mean- 
ings which can be attached to the rival reading are so far in- 
ferior to this as to make it justifiable, nay necessary, to regard 
the reading of P** as original. Meanings as uniquely suitable as 
this do not originate from corruption. Corruption, however, 
could ensue easily: witness its recurrence in Evagrius, not only 
in ch. 3) but also in ch. 8 (1260 c), where some manuscripts 
have qepucratixdc for wepucmacrixéc.© The corruption being in 


) See above, p. 26, on the (third) meaning of edmepicraroc. The direct 
dependence of the theory of hermitism upon Cynism can be seen by com- 
paring Epictetus with Evagrius or also with Serapion’s Epistula ad monachos. 
In the latter, the sixth chapter (P.G. xc. 934 B) is closely similar to Epictetus 
iii, 22. 67; both are dominated by the ideal of jux) wepucacBar. 

@) Loc. laud. 1257 c. 

3) Acta Sanctorum, Juli, tom. i, p. 148 F; Migne, P.G. xciii. 1700 A. It may 
be worth noting that Leontius, in this very context, uses the simile of the race: 
perhaps he had Heb. xu. 1 in mind? 

4) Epict. iii. 22. 76. The MS. has dmepicardcrwv, but Reiske’s (and Schenkl’s) 
conjecture edzepicmacrwv seems inevitable. 

() Above, p. 26. 

(©) In late documents, dzrepicraroc is used with the connotation ‘untroubled’, 
for which dzepicracroc was traditional (see Preisigke, Wd. s.v.): this fact may 
have promoted the corruption. It is also worth noting that Cobet (Mnemo- 
syne, xi, 1862, 12) conjectured dzepicmacroc for -craroc in two passages in 
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all other witnesses, it must have been in the, or in some of the, 
‘subarchetype(s)’; that is, in those early copies of the original 
from which the extant tradition derives. The papyrus here 
represents a line of the tradition different from all others and of 
which, so far, no other trace is known.) We shall, in the course 
of the present inquiry, meet with some comparable instances. @) 

1 Cor. xiv. 39. A third instance where the papyrus, almost 
alone, preserves the original wording is in 1 Cor. xiv. 39. It is 
one where the judgement, as often happens, is impeded by the 
habit of editors to break up variants into their smallest com- 
ponents. I’his manner of presentation creates the impression that 
the papyrus here shares a Western reading ; and that one which 
so far, for aught I know, no critic has felt inclined to approve. 
In the passage which the A.V. renders ‘covet to prophesy and 
forbid not to speak with tongues’, P*¢ B D* FG prefix the 
preposition ev to yAwccauc. The instances of the term Aareiv 
yAwccaic (yAwccn) without the preposition are so numerous as to 
make the general rejection of the addition quite understandable. 

To be properly settled, this variant must be considered 
together with two others in the same context, namely, the 
presence or absence of the article 7¢ before AaAety—it 1s omitted 
by P**¢ B 1739 (and also, according to Tischendorf, by 42, 
olim 48)—and the varying position of kwAvere. ‘There are, that 
is to say, five different forms of this phrase.) On Bengel’s prin- 
ciple, that that form is nearer to the original which most easily 
accounts for the emergence of the others, they arrange them- 
selves in the following order: 

I. Aadeiv pt) KwAvere ev yAdccatc P46 BGS) 
2. 99 99 39 om. 99 1739) 


Polybius (vi. 1. 5 and 43. 8). The great critic was here certainly wrong: 
dmepicratoc pactwvn in both these places (wrongly rendered in ‘Liddell— 
Scott) is a state of ease, free from vepucrdcetc, 1.e. troublesome, or dangerous, 
circumstances. This notion of the noun is at the basis of the meaning ‘danger- 
ous’ which Theophylact (followed by others) ascribed to edzepicraroc in Heb. 
This notion is unattested; it does not suit the context and it is improbable in 
itself (who would accept a form like ed«wdvrvwdyc?). The proper form, 
instanced above, p. 26, is euzrepicraroc. 

) Could the Old Latin fragilem (d z) be quoted for it? 

(2) Cf. below, pp. 32, 43, and 218. 

(3) With the exception of Tischendorf in his edition of 1859. 

(4) Discounting the one accidentally created by min. 42. 

(S) From Tischendorf onwards the Coptic versions have been unduly 
quoted for the addition of év. Whether or no the Greek has év, they have the 
instrumental prefix (which also serves for the dative) in all instances of the 
phrase ‘to speak with tongue(s)’. (©) Cf. below, p. 80, n. 3. 
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3. 70d Aadetv pr) KwAvere (Ev OM.) yAdccare R A P (?5) 33 69 441 
(442) 623 g19 1175 1288 


4. 70 AadAEty yrAwdccaic pH KwWAVETE WwW (7d OM. 42) 
2a. To Aadeiv év yAdccatc py KwAVere D* FG. 


The reading of P** B, if original, would invite the alterations 
which the other witnesses attest. The standard phrase Aaeiv 
yAwccatc would suggest the change of order as well as the omis- 
sion of ev, and the parallel with the first half of the same verse 
(CnAodre TO mpodyrevew) would cause the article to be added 
before Aadetv. These tendencies would have acted independently 
in the Western witnesses (which retain ev) and the rest, the 
smoothest form, in w, evidently being the latest. If, per contra, 
you regard the form of & A as primitive, as all modern editors 
do, it becomes practically impossible to account for the readings 
of the very oldest manuscripts. Why, indeed, should é& have 
been added, and that in the oldest witnesses, both Eastern and 
Western, which otherwise are at variance ? Added, moreover, in 
a phrase which was protected by a whole string of parallels in 
the very same chapter? And why should a most outstanding 
group of manuscripts (P46 B 1739) have omitted the article 
which was protected by a parallel in the same sentence? 

It remains to show that the form, in P**B, which alone accounts 
for the emergence of the others, is in itself unobjectionable. In 
fact every one of its deviations from the regular usage serves 
the particular purpose of this passage. The position of cwAvere 
emphasizes the secondary value attributed to glossolaly: it 
underlines the contrast between “covet’ and ‘do not forbid’. The 
dative yAwdccarc thus being separated from its verb, it is suitably 
supported by the preposition éy, as it is in ver. 19 év yAwccyn. One 
may compare the similarly original inconcinnity in ver. 11 
Ecouar TH AaAobyre BapBapoc, Kai 6 AaAdv év enol BapBapoc, which 
has likewise been smoothed away in part of the evidence.“ 
Finally, Paul could see good reason for not using the article 
again before Aadetv, for its addition, while compulsory after 
CnAobre, was at best optional after cwAvere and its absence before 
AaAeiv stresses the accessory character of glossolaly. The spurious 
additional article has a parallel in ix. 13, where 7a has been 
added before éx roo tepot on the model of the preceding ra fepa. 
The wording, then, which we commend would convey the mean- 
ing : “Concentrate upon prophecy, even though (some) glossolaly 
should not be prevented.’ This nuance of the phrase squares with 


O) Cf. below, p. 104. @) Cf. below, p. 51. 
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the tendency of the whole chapter and thus vindicates the read- 
ing of P46 B. 

The ‘prima facie error’ then of these two in agreement with 
the “Western Text’, the additional preposition éy, is in fact not 
an error at all and it is not really a case of agreement between 
these two groups either. We have found that actually they are 
by no means at one in this passage, even though they happen 
both to preserve a particular feature of the original text. You 
will then agree that it would be quite incorrect to describe the 
latter fact as a “Western reading in P46 B’. The Western Text is 
here quite different from that of P** B; where they agree, they 
render, independently, an older source which, in the present 
Instance, is simply the original text. 


2. Instances of the ‘shorter text? in P4® 


1 Cor. viii. 2f. We have found reason to be particularly wary in 
considering omissions in P**. Let us therefore quote a few cases 
where the papyrus appears to be right in giving a short text. 
H. C. Hoskier“) has instanced 1 Cor. viii. 2f. Paul sets out to give 
a ruling about the eating of meat offered to idols. Evidently 
the Corinthians had held that the ‘gnostic’, knowing that the 
idols ‘are nothing’, need feel no hesitation. Against this argu- 
ment Paul bases his decision upon the overruling consideration 
of agape. ‘He who imagines that he has knowledge (gnosis), does 
not yet know in the true sense; but he who loves, he possesses 
gnosis’ (cf. 1 Jn. iv. 7 ff.). This is the text of P**. It alone gives 
the logical continuation of the preceding verse and fits the 
general argument of the section. In the current text the pro- 
gress of reasoning is spoiled by three additions: (1) vu after 
eyvwKevar) is wrong. The question is not of ‘recognizing some- 
thing’ or ‘by degrees’, but of the imagined possession of gnosis: the 
fault urged is not in mistaking the object of cognition, but in the 
illustration of the axiom 7 yv@cic duciot. (2) Tov Beov, after 
dyad, is truly ruinous. Agape, indeed, is rooted in God. But here, 
as in chs. x and xiii, Paul urges its action upon men, contrasting 
it with imperfect gnosis. His point is that, out of agape, the true 
‘gnostic’ ‘seeks not his own, but the other’s best’ (cf. x. 24, 33; 
Xlii. 5). He who pleases himself in the idea that he has acquired 
gnosis thereby shows himself to be an imperfect ‘gnostic’ (cf. 
xiii. 2): for gnosis (as also the law, Rom. xiii. 10) fulfils itself in. 

Q) F.7.S. xxxviii, 1937, 151. 

(2) Kidévat the Byzantines against the bulk of the ancient evidence, in- 
cluding P** and P». 
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active agape (xili. 12). Paul, then, is not here abandoning his 
argument in order to enlarge upon ‘the love of God’, but 1s 
paving his way to the demand that out of brotherly love (which 
is the real and full gnosis) the true gnostic must restrain his 
freedom. The addition rov Oedv was suggested by such well- 
known passages as Rom. viii. 28. (3) The addition tm’ adrod 
goes with the preceding one. Here, as throughout these chapters, 
Paul is using the Kunstsprache of the mystery religions.™ In this 
language ‘to be recognized’ indeed implies “by God’ (Gal. iv. 9). 
The implication is so obvious that Paul, here as in xiii. 12, could 
omit the noun. "E'yvwerat, then, means ‘he has reached the full- 
ness of gnosis’. 

In omitting tov Jedv (ver. 3) P*® stands alone with Clement of 
Alexandria. The preceding omission (of ts in ver. 2) recurs in 
Tertullian (De pud. 14, but not De praescr. 27), Hilary, Origen- 
Jat,“) and Ambst™:s; moreover, its position (before or after 
éyvwKevat) varies. The third omission (of tm’ adroé in ver. 3) 
recurs in N* 33 and, again, Clement. The three omissions 
evidently are interrelated and support each other.” Their com- 
bination, in P** only, effects a consistent and uniquely suitable 
argument. It would be preposterous to ascribe this to a blunder- 
ing scribe or a clever editor rather than to Paul himself. The 
gradual agglomeration of additions, on the other hand, is ex- 
plicable in accordance with the normal features of manuscript 
tradition.“ Here again, then, P** appears to be right against all 
other witnesses. Its consistently shorter text bears the mark of 
genuineness. 

Heb. ii. 8. A similar reasoning applies to Heb. ii. 8. After 
quoting ‘You have subordinated everything to him’, the writer 
continues: “<thus he said) because (‘ ydp ’) in subordinating he 
left nothing unsubordinated to him’. This again is the reading of 
P46, The current text adds ad7@ ra mdvra after dmord€a. The 


) T need hardly stress that, but for the researches of Reitzenstein, I could 
not have embarked upon the present interpretation. Had he lived to witness 
the emergence of P**, his basic treatment of these passages would probably 
have undergone some minor changes (cf. Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, 
1927, 300). Cf. below, p. 188. 

(2) Cf. W. Bousset, Ayrios, 1914, 61; ib. 208 n. 2. 

(3) The Greek Origen (in Cramer’s Catena, p. 249. 7 = F.T.S. x, 1909, 32) 
has 7i. 

(4) Those mentioned first and third may have been shared also by Ephrem; 
I have been unable to pursue the relevant indications of Molitor ad loc. 

(6) The Byzantine text completes the interpolation by inserting odSév before 
€yvw (om also 17390). 
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writer is unlikely to have himself effected this tedious tautology. 
The spuriousness of the additional words is suggested also by 
the fact that (1) 7a wdvra precedes the verb in D (and so does 
omnia in vulg*” v [Souter’s Fragmentum Veronense], Sedulius, and 
its equivalent in sy?*"**" and boh) while it is omitted in the 
Roman edition of the Ethiopic,“ and that (2) adr@ is absent 
from B vulg** d v Ambr boh? arm (Ephr?), and obelized 
in sy™™",@) The diagnosis is not certain, but the natural infer- 
ence seems to be that the original, short text (P**) has been 
variously interpolated on the model of the preceding and fol- 
lowing passages. 

Heb. iii. 6. Heb. 111. 6, on the other hand, is a clear case. Méypu 
téhovc BeBaiay (bracketed by W-H) was interpolated from 
ver. 14.9) The writer would not repeat himself in this way; 
besides, the feminine adjective is syntactically impossible. P4é 
omits, so do P13 B, sah eth®*™, Lucifer, Ambrosius.™ 

Heb. xi. 4. In the eleventh chapter of the same epistle, P*® 
enables us to detect two similar interpolations. In ver. 4 it omits 
T@ Jew after mpocrveyxev—or rather, it omitted, for the line is 
lost, but the inference from the number of available letters is 
certain.) Here its only allies are Clement of Alexandria, P23, 
and, so it seems, the Armenian Ephrem. Yet this is the original 
wording. Hebrews uses the verb zpocdépew very frequently.” 
Only in ix. 14, which is a special case, is r@ Oe@ added. The 
spuriousness of the gloss is shown by the fact that in many 
manuscripts it penetrated into the following clause, expelling 
there the original rod #coé and thus causing a corruption which 
it has taken a long time to heal. The writer of Hebrews could 
not have abandoned his constant practice, only to produce the 
useless duplication of r@ Ge and Tod Geos. 

Heb. xi. 39. Oro. (before wavrec) is absent from the text of 


() Qn the surprising coincidences between the Ethiopic and P*® see 
Hoskier, Appendix ..., p. 5 (the slightly exaggerated statements in this list to 
be corrected by reference to later pages of the same pamphlet). 

(2) The same addition recurs, feebly attested, in the same context, 1 Cor. 
XV. 27. 

(3) This was recognized by Mill, Bentley, Riggenbach, Windisch, and 
Moffat. 

(4) But not, to judge from the most recent collation (Lake), 1739. Méxpu 
téXouc (only) is omitted in 1022. 

(5) See Sir Frederic Kenyon in the preface to the facsimile volume. 

(6) Strom. m1. iv. 12 (ii. 119. 12 Staehlin). 

(7) See above, p. 19, n. I. 

(8) See below, p. 51. 

B. 1859 D 
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P46 1739 Clement and Augustine.” All other witnesses add it, 
on the model of ver. 133; just as, vice versa, AaBovrec there was 
replaced, in X* and others, by xopucdpevor from ver. 39. The 
differentiation is in both cases original. In ver. 13, after ave@avor, 
obdrou is necessary. In ver. 39, after xa, it is intolerable. 


3. Instances of corruption in P*® 


These few illustrations show our oldest manuscript giving 
the right text, sometimes alone or almost so; elsewhere with 
‘Western’ witnesses or B or with some less conspicuous allies. 
This fact must not lead us to expect that, once its scribal errors 
have been discounted, P**® must be invariably right. We have 
already noted that it contains some ancient conjectures. There 
are other errors which the papyrus shares with part or the whole 
of the other tradition. The instances of ‘primitive corruption’ 
listed above) are also in P46. The addition ‘Sarah’ in Heb. xi. 11 
is even found in the same expanded form as in D* P 1908, 
some other minuscules, and practically all versions. 

Heb. ii. 9. As to errors shared with a larger or smaller part of 
the tradition, we may instance first Heb. 11. 9. In a masterly 
discussion, to which J can add next to nothing, Harnack® has 
shown that yapits is a dogmatic correction, while the original 
text read ywpic. The former reading, indeed, is in almost all 
manuscripts and in most versions. Xwpic is only in one authentic 
Greek manuscript, namely, 1739 (from which M = o1a1 and 
424** inherited it) ; it is also in one manuscript of the Vulgate 
(G) and in several of the Peshitta. ‘The patristic evidence, how- 
ever (fully reported by Tischendorf), is very rich: it comprises 
Origen®), Eusebius, Theodore Mops., Theodoret, Anastasius 
abbas, ‘Theophylact, Oecumenius in the East, and Jerome (‘ut 
in quibusdam exemplaribus legitur’), Ambrose (twice), Fulgentius, 
and *Vigilius’ (twice) in the West. This leaves no doubt that this 
reading was predominant in the third century and that it lived 


() Its changed position in D suggests that it was not in the parent manu- 
script. Origen (in Deut. ii. 387 Delarue) has odrou. 

2) See below, p. 52.. 

(3) vy. 39 means ‘and although they all had won their record because of 
their faith’, &c. Full stop before this clause ruins the context. 

(4) Namely in Heb. xii. 1 (above, p. 25) and 1 Cor. viii. 3 (above, p. 32). 

6) Above, p. 15 f. 

(©) Sitz.-Ber. Preuf. Akad., phil.-hist. Kl., 1929, 63 = Studien zur Geschichte des 
N.T.i, 1931, 236. Earlier advocates of this reading (incl. Camerarius, Bengel, 
and Paulus) are reported by Bleek, p. 278. 

7) See below, p. 74. 8) See Addenda. 
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on in the periphery of the Christian world. Neither through a 
scribe’s confusion” nor by intentional change could ywpic have 
arisen from an original ydpi7t. The motive for the opposite 
change is self-evident: the suffering Saviour, it was felt, could 
not have been ‘separated from God’. The altered wording, 
however, yields what can only be called a preposterous sense in 
stating that Jesus suffered ‘through the grace of God’. The 
alternative reading agrees with the writer’s notion of the pas- 
sion ;%) ywpic is one of his favourite words,“) while ydpec with him 
has a connotation different from the one which it would have to 
bear in this passage. P46 reading ydpure shows that the altera- 
tion existed in the second century; by its very nature it was 
bound gradually to conquer the tradition. 

1 Cor. xiii. 3. In 1 Cor. xii. 3, P** errs in supporting a reading 
the evidence for which can be described as almost wholly 
‘Egyptian’. The papyrus attests the wording ‘(. . . give up my 
body) that I may boast’, in agreement with x A B 048 33 
1739* pauc) sah boh eth®@ Hieron (quoting Greek MSS.). 
The alternative ‘to be burnt’ is attested from all other parts of 
the ancient Christian world and from the earliest times onwards 
(Tertullian, Aphraates).© This variant has been often discussed. 
J. Griesbach wrote in 1771 : ‘ cavyjcwpar... Specie sua minus 


() There is, indeed, the suspicion of a comparable corruption in Dio 
Chrysostom, Orat. xii. 27 (p. 162 Arnim). Even so, an original ydpite in 
Heb. would have been protected from scribal alteration by its dogmatical 
and religious associations. 

@) Cf. v. 7 f£., xi. 26, xii. 2, xiii. 12 fi; Gal. iii. 13, Mk. xv. 34; cf. below, 
p- 44 on 1. 3. (3) Cf. esp. Iv. T5 xXwpic dpapriac. 

(4) Cf. Harnack, loc. laud. 240. (S) Merk quotes 6 and 69. 

(©) Incredible though it may seem, von Soden does not even mention this 
variant. Souter wrongly quotes Origen for the ‘neutral’ reading; in fact, he 
has ardeam in his Homilies on Leviticus ix. 9 (i, p. 436. 18 Baehrens; extant only 
in Latin, but guaranteed by the context) and expounds xav@yjcwpas in the 
fragment of his commentary on 1 Cor. preserved in Cramer’s catena (p. 252. 
20; misinterpreted by Dr. Hort, who was followed also by the re-editor of 
the catena in 7.7.8. x. 34; cf. below, p. 36, n. 5). Glement Al. Strom. tv. 18. 
114 has xav0-; the manuscript may be wrong, as Dr. Hort thought, but it is 
bold to quote him for the opposite reading, as Souter does. Dr. Hort also 
occasioned the completely unfounded statement, in Plummer—Robinson 
(Intern. Crit. Comm., p. xiv) that ‘xavyjcwpat has the important indirect 
(but quite clear) support of Clem.—Rom. 55’. Finally, it is no use quoting the 
Greek Ephrem for this variant (cf. above, Preface, pp. vi f.), who, according to 
Assemani, has cavyyjcwpat in vol. ii. 112 B (‘ardeam’ transl.), but xav6- ib. 
169 E and iii. 333 B, and whose Armenian commentary, as Molitor indicates, 
is not clear on this point. 

(7) Opuscula .. . 1, 1824, 272, n. 35; reprinted from De codd. Origen. 1771. 
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attentum fallere quidem potest: id quod Bezae contigit: sed 
accuratius examinanti orationis cuvddevay probare se non 
poterit.? This did not prevent Dr. Hort from asserting) that 
this reading (which, on his theory, has an impeccable ‘neutral’ 
attestation) ‘gives an excellent sense’. More recently it has again 
been commended by scholars as outstanding as Harnack® and 
P. Benoit.“ The case against the ‘neutral’ reading has been 
tersely put by F. Field. Thereafter it seems almost gratuitous to 
point out once again that it upsets the whole passage. Paul 
quotes instances of the most excessive spiritual power and self- 
denial, only to discount them, should they not be based upon 
agape. After glossolaly and prophecy, he instances ‘faith such as 
to remove mountains’; thereafter, and parallel with it, ‘giving 
away all possessions and giving the body . . ..—what could an 
athlete of Christian virtue be supposed to give his body for? 
For ‘boasting’? Such a motive ‘would of itself be sufficient to 
deprive this action of all moral worth’ (F. Field); Paul could 
not have followed up this premise with the words ‘but had not 
agape’. Kav@jcwya then is the true reading ; it is indispensable 
because otherwise the action implied remains vague, and it is 
borne out by the genuine parallel Daniel iii. 95 wapédwxay ra 
cwpata avTa@v eic mip. The difference between the two read- 
ings amounts to one letter only. © and X could not easily be 
mixed up: the alteration is likely to have originated from some 
special interpretation of the passage ;“5) at any rate, the error 
could not have occurred more than once independently. The 


(1) Notes on Select Readings, ad loc. 

@) Sttz.-Ber. Berl. Akad. 1911, 142. 

3) Revue Bibl. xlvi, 1937, 74. 

(4) Notes on the Translation of the N.T.*, 1899, 176. 

(6) Origen’s interpretation of this passage (cf. above, p. 35, n. 6) indicates 
a possible origin of the variant. Far from attesting the reading cavy7jcwpar (as 
Dr. Hort alleged), he equates the correct reading with ‘martyrdom’ (which 
is evidently a proper exposition; cf. 4 Macc.). In expounding the wrong 
motive which would deprive martyrdom of its value (as happened so often in 
his own and earlier times) , Origen uses, besides 6d€a, the Pauline word kavynec. 
Such interpretation does not imply the reading cavyyjcwpar (cf., for example, 
Pelagius, ed. Souter, p. 203. 23 and 12); but it could lead to it. Dr. Hort’s 
dealing with this and the other patristic evidence for this passage requires a 
word of comment. No one could feel greater respect, nay reverence, for him 
than the present writer; but his treatment of this variant, in making every 
piece of the evidence say the opposite of its true meaning, shows to what 
distortions even a great scholar may be driven by the urge to square the facts 
with an erroneous, or at least imperfect, theory. Souter, Plummer, and many 
others show the after-effect of Dr. Hort’s tenacity. 
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reading kavy7jcwuo then is a Leitfehler indicating at least a 
common strand in the witnesses sharing it. Its occurrence in P46 
and the Egyptian versions, and its absence from early witnesses 
elsewhere, show that it must have originated in Egypt in the 
second century. 

1 Cor. ix. 9. We are led equally far back, where B—as happens 
so frequently in the Epistles—joins the properly ‘Western’ wit- 
nesses. In 1 Cor. ix. 9 knudceic is read by B* D* FG reinforced 
by the minuscule 1739, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and the 
Byzantine lexica drawing upon Cyril’s.”) The others, including. 
Origen,” have ¢ipdcerc instead. The latter is the Septuagint 
wording. In such cases it is on the whole a safe rule to regard as 
original that reading which differs from the Septuagint. In the. 
present instance there is no special reason to suggest a different 
solution. Kyudceic thus is the true reading®) here as well as in 
1 Tim. v. 18 (where it is recorded from D only; though ¢ynpwdcetc 
in 1739 may be more than a mere itacism),“* and it must have 
been current in Egypt (Cyril). P4* has the Septuagint variant. 
The corruption then had set in early and soon conquered the 
tradition. 

1 Cor. xv. 52. In 1 Cor. ix. 9, then, the papyrus opposes the 
Western bilinguals D* FG and is wrong in doing so, for they, 
supported by B* 1739 and a few Fathers, preserve the true 
wording. 1 Cor. xv. 52, on the other hand, the papyrus joins almost 
the same group. In the expression ‘in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye’ we find the following variant: 


por P48 1739 [424**] D* FG; codd Graec sec Did; Greg—Nys:'s) 
pip B; codd pler sec Did; cet; Orig Eus Adam. 


Jerome (Ep. 119)? in a long, catena-like discussion of the 


() The Cyril glossary, originally compiled by the Father’s disciples to 
illustrate his usage, exists in many Byzantine recensions as yet unpublished. 
It was embodied in the lexicon of Photius, the Suda (‘Suidas’), and also in 
the one surviving manuscript of Hesychius. 

@) C. Cels. ii. 3 and iv. 49 (i. 130. 4 and 322. 13 Koe.); De princ. iv. 2. 6 
(p. 315. 8 Koe.); also in Cramer’s catena, p. 169. 9 = 7.7.S. 1x. 511. 

3) So Benoit, loc. laud. 79 (and already Tischendorf and Tregelles). 

(4) It can be described as resulting from an ancestor reading kynpweeic 
imperfectly adapted to the current variant dyzdcetc. 

(5) TJ have been unable to check Tischendorf’s indication about Gregory. 

(©) Dialogus v. 23, p. 226. 5 v.d. Sande—B. 

(7) p. 450. 8 Hilberg. It is unsafe to quote any versions for this variant, but 
it seems unlikely to me that any one of the Latin renderings stands for any- 
thing but the majority reading. 
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text and meaning, mainly, of the preceding verse, incidentally 
quotes Didymus of Alexandria saying that the reading pom 
was found in Greek manuscripts, though ‘most’ had puzj. 
The former statement, which previously had been but feebly 
illustrated by Gregory of Nyssa, has now been confirmed 
by the two outstanding witnesses P** and 1739. Here again 
a ‘Western’ reading has thus been proved not to be of 
Western origin: D* FG preserve a second-century variant 
which was known also in the East. The evidence then for po7# is 
such as to give it every claim upon serious consideration. The 
decision as to which is the original reading can here be based 
only upon internal considerations. “Powy or pury: which is the 
suitable word ? 

‘Por (from pémw) is the ‘turn of the scale’ and especially the 
moment when the scales are about to turn. Thence it assumes 
the notion of ‘critical moment’ and thence that of ‘moment’ 
generally. The transition can be illustrated, for example, from 
Diodorus Siculus, who in xx. 34. 2 has émi pomfje meaning ‘in the 
balance’ and xiil. 23. 2 €&v pom# Katpod. The following instances 
illustrate that meaning of pom) which—if any—matters in the 
present passage: 


I. 3 Macc. v. 49 tcrdtnv Biov pony the ‘last moment’ of life. 

2. Sap. Sol. xviii. 2 mpoc play porn ‘in one moment’. 

g. ‘Aristeas’ 90 év por Kai vedpare ‘In a moment and a twinkle’; 
v.L. perm (one good MS. marg.); cf. Is. ii. 16 év vevpacey 6dbaruav. 

4. Poimandres 4 ed0éwe ... powf ‘suddenly ...in a moment’. 

5. Melito, Homily on the Passion, p. 4.3 év ud poh; p. 5. 15 b7r0 lav pomv. 

6. Test. Sol. xxiv. 2 (Rec. A) év pd powq ‘in one moment’; 
v.l. (Rec. B) pum7 (i.e. pur7]) and cruypH ypdvov. 


It 1s remarkable that in two of these instances there is a 
varlant pir; it has in neither any claim to originality, but 
shows that the two words were liable to be interchanged. The 
notion ‘moment’ of the word po77, which these examples attest, 
evidently suits the Pauline context—that is why the variant 
occurs so widely—but what about o¢@aApod? Gregory of Nyssa 
indeed—if his text is to be trusted—asserted that poz? 6¢0adpob 
eripuucic BAeddpwr écriv. This, however, is quite unbelievable (if 
he actually wrote it, he can only have inferred it from the con- 
text); nor can we ascribe authority to the relevant musings of 
Jerome in his hurried epistle. The eye cannot be said to be ‘in 
the balance’ or ‘moment’ or to be ‘turning’ like scales: it can 


) p. 70 in the edition of C. C. McCown, 1922. According to him, recen- 
sion A is of the third and B of the fourth century of our era. 
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‘quiver’. The traditional and correct understanding of the pas- 
sage requires the noun pury. It is used, {) for example, of the 
quivering movement of wings and the (strings and sounds of 
the) lyre. The required confirmation by a verbal parallel has 
been available for some time. In a Byzantine recension of the 
Hermetic ‘Hygromanteia Salomonis’, which J. Heeg has pub- 
lished from cod. Monac. Gr. 70, it is said ofa certain plant that 
evOa evs Oncavpdc, tapavtixa avewyOyceTar we ev pimy od0adpod. 
The character of this writing precludes the assumption that the 
expression comes from 1 Cor. xv. 52. It is an independent testi- 
mony demonstrating that it belongs to popular Greek. It can 
now be seen that the duplication in the Pauline phrase ev 
aTopuw, ev pimy od0adpod is traditional: it recurs in the ‘Hygro- 
manteia’ and in numbers 3 and 4 among the instances for po77 
collected above. Of these, the one in ‘Aristeas’ is particularly 
instructive: év pom there corresponds with év drouw in Paul, 
and vedpare with ev pur 6dbadpod. 

The upshot is that P46 here has a faulty variant which is also 
found in D* FG. And again the evidence forbids us to speak of 
‘a Western reading in the Chester Beatty papyrus’: it is an old 
fault surviving both in the West and the East. 


C. Tue Text or P** in 1rs RELATION TO VARIOUS OTHER 
WITNESSES 


1. P*® and B 


While illustrating both the high quality and the occasional 
corruption of the basic text of P**, the preceding selection of its 
readings showed a rather bewildering variety of adherence and 
opposition to the papyrus on the part of the other evidence. Ina 
first attempt at defining the place of the papyrus within the 
tradition, we shall in the following consider its attitude to read- 
ings which are characteristic of various witnesses and groups. 
We may begin with such readings which, so far, had been 
known only from one or the other of the leaders of the two 
traditional main groups, B and D. An assiduous search of the 
textual material indeed leads to asteady reduction of the number 
of readings attested by one witness only:%) obvious scribal 

(1) See Liddell—Scott s.v. 

(2) Catal. Codd. Astrol. Graec. viii, pars ii, 1911, p. 163. 36 (cf. R. Reitzen- 
stein, Poimandres, 1904, p. 186 f.). I owe the reference to A.-J. Festugiére, La 
Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste, 1, 1944, 154.n. 1. 

(3) For example, the reading davepdv for dépwv in Heb. i. 3 (the removal of 
which caused an often quoted outburst by a late corrector of B) had been 
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errors apart, the number of truly ‘singular’ readings is small 
indeed and new finds are liable to reduce it still further. With 
this reservation, we may first consider codex Vaticanus. 

Some of its (ci-devant) singular readings recur in P4*.“) Of 
these, now ‘sub-singular’, readings some have at least a chance 
of being genuine, while others are evident errors. In 1 Cor. iii. 2 
the omission, by P4* B,® of ér after odd5é so greatly improves 
the style as to make the assumption of a mere scribal error diffi- 
cult.) Likewise the omission, ib. xiv. 23, of 7 dmccrou after 
idu@Trar may actually rid the text of a gloss which could easily 
have been suggested by the verses immediately preceding and 
following. At 1 Cor. vii. 13 these two read eddoxe?, where all 
‘others have cvvevdoxei, as in ver. 12. It is possible to find in the 
differentiation a purpose which would tell in favour of P*é 
B*. Their reading may be held to reflect that preponderance 
of the male which Paul stresses elsewhere : he evdoxe?, while the 
woman cuvevdoxe?.) Assimilation would ensue naturally. 

As palpable errors common to P** B only we may quote Heb. 
vii. 2 wavroc for wavrwv and the omission of ré in Heb. v. 1 
which is against the style of the writer (cf., for example, viii. 3), 
as well as the faulty additions of xa in 1 Cor. iii. 127 and of dua 
in Col. i. 12. These special agreements in error establish some 
close relationship between the papyrus and B. 

On the other hand, many singular readings of B fail to find 
the support of P**. To quote some examples from Hebrews: in 
known only from cod. Vat. until, about fifty years ago, it was found in a 
writing from the time of Athanasius (‘Serapion’); see J. A. Robinson apud 
Burkitt apud Barnard, Texts and Stud. v. 3, 1899, p. x. Another instance: the 
Septuagint reading ypdjw for émypapw in Heb. viii. 10, according to 
von Soden, recurs in ¥, 

1) Cf. above, p. 29 on 1 Cor. xiv. 39. 

(2) Here again the evidence of the versions carries no weight. 

(3) T find it hard to accept the current assertion that ovdé éru viv means ‘and 
not even now’: this would be oddé viv. The majority text to me suggests the 
meaning ‘but not any longer’. The scribes may have anticipated é7 from the 
following clause. If Paul actually wrote it, he conflated two expressions: (1) 
“not even now (ovdé viv) you are able’, and (2) ‘even now (éri kal viv) you 


are still unable’. See Addenda. | 

4) It is not impossible that, vice versa, 7 iStaéryc in ver. 24 is spurious 
(om 103; trp 33). 

(6) P, Benoit (loc. laud. 63) compares this variant with others intimating a 
gout des legons plus courtes of P*® (each time, though, in different company). 
If this tendency operated in ver. 13, why not in ver. 12? 

(©) Té is also in D but appears to have been deleted by a later hand— 
perhaps because the particle, naturally, has no counterpart in d. 

(7) See below, p. 209. 
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vi. 17, B replaces the neuter adjective by the adverb zrepicco- 
tépwc. Hebrews uses, without any apparent distinction, the 
adverb in ii. 1 and xiii. 19, but the adjective here and vii. 15. 
There is no variation in the other three places: the reading of B 
in vi. 17 is therefore quite untrustworthy. In viii. 7 B alone has 
erépac for devrépac—unbelievable in the context. In iv. 16 B 
omits evpwuev; this variant is discredited by the fact that it 
results in the typical Septuagint expression éAeoc-Kai-ydpic. In 
Col. 1. 12 (where P4* has just been found to share one fault of 
B) the papyrus leaves the Vaticanus alone in conflating the 
original txavwcavre with the ancient gloss xadécavre. All these 
are evident errors and not one of them is shared by P*#*.™ It is 
not demonstrable yet highly probable that readings of this type 
are individual errors of B. The papyrus thus affords a valuable 
criterion by which to assess the quality of the Vaticanus. It 
demonstrates the early currency of some readings for which 
previously B had been the only witness ; it confirms, in a general 
way, the antiquity of its text, yet leaves it in sole possession of 
some readings of more than doubtful authenticity. Thus it 
warns us against the assumption that this manuscript, however 
prominent, could be infallible. 


2. P*6 and D 


With regard to readings attested by D alone, the situation is 
characteristically different. ‘There is indeed a special agreement 
with P** in Heb. vi. 18, where these two alone have pera instead 
of did. This error, suggested by ayeraférwv following, could arise 
in both manuscripts independently. The same may be said of a 
trifling change of order which is common to P** and D in Heb. 
vi. 16 (it is one of those variants for which the versions should not 
be quoted). For, numerous as the readings peculiar to D are, 
I can quote no other which is shared by P**. For example, in 
Heb. x. 1 the papyrus joins the bulk of the tradition against D; 
with all others it retains the original reAeccae which D, under 
the spell of the next verse (cf. also ver. 14), changed into 
kafapicar. In Heb. x. 33, D* replaces the choice participle 


() For further examples (from Eph.) see P. Benoit, loc. laud. 71 and 76 
(the omission, by B, of ra tod xdcpov in 1 Cor. vii. 34 may have recurred in 
Tertullian’s Bible. P46 retains these words). See also the faulty reading of B 
(only) in 1 Cor. xil. 24. 

(2) Even if some, or all, of the singular readings of B should (like davepdv 
in Heb. i. 3) in the course of time be traced elsewhere, their unauthenticity 
is unlikely to be disproved. 
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Gearpilopevor by the trite dverdifopevor | in 1 Cor. 1. 4 it thought- 
lessly writes dzoxadvwe. for azodei€er; it adds ‘Christ’ after 
‘Jesus’ in Heb. vi. 20 and, similarly, an unctuous ‘amen’ ib. x11. 8 
(cf. ib. 22) ; itinserts ydp (after ric) ib. vil. 11 and wparn ib. 1x. 9. 
Not one of these peculiarities of D is countenanced by the 
papyrus. This is, first, a forceful caveat against readings attested 
by D alone (for I find not one such that by intrinsic merit could 
counterbalance the opposing evidence) ; it is also an indication 
that no special relation exists between P** and the leading 
Western manuscript. 


3. P48 and late manuscripts 


Further to illustrate the place of P** within the tradition we 
may consider a few places where a peculiar reading of the 
papyrus reappears in one, or quite few, late manuscripts. How- 
ever weak this further attestation may be in itself, its importance 
is obvious: direct dependence being out of the question, the 
relevant readings of the papyrus are thus shown to be more than 
mere whims or slips of its scribe ; provided, indeed, that the late 
witness is reasonably assumed to have been dependent upon 
some tradition and not to have hit upon the same reading by 
error or conjecture. | 

P46 and 1739. We have already met with one such instance: 
in Heb. x1. 39 the minuscule 1739 was the only manuscript to 
bear out the omission, in P4*, of odro..@ In 1 Cor. xv. 31 the 
same minuscule frees the papyrus from isolation; for these two 
alone attest the phrase ‘in Christ Jesus the Lord’ which on 
closer inspection will prove to mark a particular stage in the 
corruption of this passage.“) In Heb. xiii. 5 P** and 1739 are 
at one in adapting the elegant, original plural apxovpevor to the 
preceding singular zpdzoc.“) In Heb. xiii. 6 these two are 
joined by ¥ (only) in omitting Aude after Aappodvrac. This is 
hardly more than a scribal slip. In view, however, of the relation 
(which will become increasingly apparent) between the manu- 
scripts involved, this slip is unlikely to have occurred inde- 
pendently in these alone of all witnesses. 

() Due to dvedicyoic preceding; cf. Rom. xv. 3. 

(2) Cf. above, p. 33. 

3) Cf. below, p. 182. 

(4) Here, as normally, we may discount the evidence of M (= 0121) which 
inherited the error from 1739 (see below, p. 74... However, the manuscripts 
used by Augustine (see Sparks ad loc.) and J. A. Cramer (Catena ad loc., 


p. 271. 17; from cod. Coisl. cctv) appear to have made the same mistake on 
their own. 
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Heb. v. i. The same may be held with regard to P4* and 1739 
in alone reading zrept aaptid@y, in Heb. v. 1, against brép dpaptiav 
in all other witnesses; even though the variant zepi : izép is 
frequent.) In the present passage the merits of the competing 
readings are not easily assessed. The reading epi ap. is com- 
mended by the parallels v. 3, x. 18, 26, xiii. 11 and by the 
resulting stylistic variation from the preceding irép avOpmrwv. 
The latter consideration, however, did not count with this writer 
in v. 3, where zrepé is iterated ; moreover, dzép is used in vii. 27 
and x. 12 in the same way as in the majority text of v. 1. Con- 
sidering this, and the balance of the evidence, the most probable 
diagnosis is that zrepi in v. I is not original but was suggested by 
V. 33 Just as, vice versa, dep was introduced from v. 1 into 
v. 3 in the Byzantine text. 

Heb. i. 3. These are trifles, important only because of their 
theoretical implications. The case is different in Heb. i. 3: 


TW pyuate THC Svvapewc | | 
add 8v éavrov'?) P48 1739 [M 424**] (?)Clem Rom) (?)Athan™ : 
add avrov X A B D> H* ¥ 6 33 pauc") t z vulg sah (?)Iren'® (?Clem 
Al)?) Ambr Cass: 


add avrov 80’ éavrov'?) D* w boh vulg? Chrys Aug c. Varim Capreolus. 


I submit that the first is the original reading, the second an 
easy corruption, and the third the conflation of the other two. 
‘Jesus supports the universe by the word of power; through 
Himself He has effected the purification of sins.’ 


) See below, p. 87. 

2) Or atrod; cf. Theophylact ad loc. (quoted by Tischendorf). 

(3) It is not improbable that Clement of Rome, in paraphrasing (xxxvi) 
the first chapter of Heb., was by this reading actuated to write the string 
of parallel clauses introduced by 61a rovrov (ib. ver. 2). 

(4) Adv, Arian. i. 55... €i7a per’ oAtya dyciv: ‘du’ éavtod Kabapicuov TeV 
dpapti@v yudv moincdpevoc’ xTA. I have seen dozens of references, in Atha- 
nasius, to Heb. i. 3, but the part of it just cited appeared nowhere else, and 
nowhere have I been able to find quoted the words which immediately 
precede it (pépwv .. . Suvdpewc (? adrod)). It is therefore not absolutely im- 
possible that the text of Athanasius had the Byzantine conflation; but it 
seems most unlikely. 

(5) See von Soden, who quotes minuscules mainly of the ‘Euthalius’-group. 

(©) Haer. ii. 30. 9 verbo virtutis suae: here again the assumption, however im- 
probable, that his text continued like the Byzantine is not excluded. The same 
is true of the Latin Origen (Jn Cant., p. 161.26 Baehrens). I have failed to trace 
the quotation which, according to Souter, attests the reading of P*¢ for Origen. 

7) Strom. vi. 39. 3 (il. 451. 11 St.). This is not Clement, but a quotation, of 
questionable value, from the Kyjpuyya Ilérpov which, with a doubtful allu- 
sion to Heb. i. 3, states that God ra mavra éroincey Adyw Svvayewc adrod. 
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Av’ éavroé combines two meanings, or rather two shades of 
one meaning. “Through himself’ means, first, ‘by his own virtue 
and effort, with no assistance from outside’. Polybius uses 6.’ 
avrot repeatedly in this way; for example, not less than three 
times in exalting the high qualities of Hieron“ who, unsup- 
ported by riches, noble birth, or powerful friends, gained and 
held the throne of Syracuse. One at least of these passages ought 
to be quoted here because of its striking structural similarity to 
Hebrews, namely, vii. 8. 2 cat pv ovk amroxreivac, od puyadevcac, 
od Avmijcac ovdéva THY ToALTaY, bu’ abTob BactAede KaTécTy TOV 
Supakociwy. Epictetus, too, has this expression ;*) besides, both 
he and Polybius use also the longer, classical form adroc 6.’ 
attod."3) 

‘Jesus alone, with no support from outside’: it will easily be 
observed that this interpretation reinforces the arguments in 
favour of the reading ywpic Geo in Heb. ii. 9.) Textual criticism 
here brings out a neglected aspect of the theology of Hebrews. 

“Through himself’, secondly, implies ‘not through an agent, 
but through, or in, his own person’. Aid c. gen. often, especially 
in the papyri, denotes an agent ‘through’ whom one gets some- 
thing done.) Conversely, when an official is told to do some- 
thing 6c’ adrod, he must not delegate the task. When this 
shade of meaning is appreciated, the relevant clause in Hebrews 
foreshadows the paradoxical main thesis of the ‘epistle’ (or 
‘homily’, as I prefer to call it) : Jesus made Himself the purifying 
victim. The middle voice zrouncapevoc, so frequent in combina- 
tions like the present one, 7) could not by itself sufficiently express 
this idea, which becomes unambiguous through the addition of 
du’ €avrod.®) It was, however, only natural that in unpunctuated 
texts the trite combination rc duvdjewc adrod should come into 
being. There is a threefold stigma on this reading: (1) it cannot 
account for the variant, or addition, 6.” éavrod; (2) the absence 
of the latter impairs the argument; and (3) the preceding 


() Pol. i. g. 6; vii. 8. 1 and 2; cf. also xi. 42. 3 (bis). 

(2) Epictetus i. 4. 9. 

(3) Here again, one at least of the parallels deserves to be quoted: Polybius 
li. 4.7.1 ux du” érépwv chice ropilecbas tH cwrnptav, ard’ adrovc 8” abrav cHlew 
rac 7éAec. Of., for example, viii. 36. 5; Epictetus i. 17.143 il. 24. 17; 111. 21. 22. 

(4) Above, p. 34. 

(6) Mayser, Grammatik . . ., ii. 2. 422. 

(©) Tebtunis Papyri, 72. 197 6 BactAuKéc ypapparede 8.’ adrod émcKepdacbw. 

(7) Cf., for example, pveiav, Adyov, wopetav, avéncw rroveicbar and E. Mayser, 
Grammattk der griech. Papyri... , ii, 1926, 124 ff. 

(8) Cf. vii, 27 éavrov mpocevéyxac; also ix. 12, 14, 25. 
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clauses suggest that atdrod refers to the Father, while the context 
requires that it must refer, if anything, to the Son. In fact, 
atvrod is as redundant as 6.’ éavrod is essential; for ro pHua tHe 
Suvaewc (‘the powerful word’) is a hendiadyoin™) denot- 
ing the Logos.® The two clauses indicate, first, the eternal 
existence and, secondly, the saving action of the Logos—Jesus ; 
the latter states that He has taken His seat ‘in heaven’ after He 
had achieved, ‘through himself’, the purification of sins. The 
reader who takes the trouble to write out the whole elaborate 
period vv. 1-4 xara Kaa Kai Koppara and to speak it, as it is 
meant to be spoken, in accordance with this division, will realize 
that its very centre is spoiled by the omission of 6.’ €avrod and 
that adrod retained before it results in an unpleasant echo of 
the preceding colon. 

As in the case of B, these singular and sub-singular agreements 
establish some close kinship between the papyrus and 1739. 
The latter, of course, is not ‘one of the crowd’: it is the out- 
standing ‘Codex von der Goltz’; allegedly reproducing ‘the 
text of Origen’. It is piquant that for not one of the readings just 
surveyed could Origen be quoted, while two (1 Cor. xv. 31; 
Heb. xi. 36) are expressly opposed by him. However, here is 
another hint to be followed up. For the present we may note 
some special.agreements between P4* and late manuscripts of 
no particular distinction. 

P46 and 1518. The fifteenth-century minuscule 1518 agrees 
with P46 in two characteristic readings.“ Both appear to be 
conjectures. 

Heb. x. 2. The first is in Heb. x. 2. This sentence, like the 
preceding one,“) is difficult or even baffling ; its meaning seems 
to be: ‘for the offerings would not have ceased’—which is the 
strict opposite of the required sense. The correct interpretation 
presupposes the recognition of a Koine-usage. A. Debrunner 
has shown that the conjunction ézei implies the meaning ‘for 


() Cf, for example, iil. 12 Kapdia . . . amucriac. 

(2) Cf. the parallels in Philo (De somn. i. 241 [vol. iii, p. 256. 10 Wendl.]; 
De plant. ii. 8 [ii. 135. 1 W.]) quoted by Windisch ad loc. 

3) I am not unaware that F. Blass (Theol. Stud. und Krit. xx, 1902, 423), 
for reasons of rhythm, commended the Byzantine reading. He could not have 
been impressed by the scanty evidence for the omission of adroé known at 
the time. See Addenda. 

(4) 1518 is the one manuscript quoted as agreeing with Origen (only) in the 
word-order pod 7a tadpyovra in 1 Cor. xill. 3; see Cramer’s catena, p. 252. 
17 = 7.T.S. x. 34. (5) See above, p. 20. 

(©) Grammatik . . ., 1943, § 360. 2 Anhang (with references to Mayser). 
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<if it were otherwise)’; the following clause to be read as a 
question (as Oecumenius prescribes). This explanation, which 
is by no means obvious, could suitably be indicated by a 
punctuation mark after eet. Without it, the phrase was natur- 
ally read as a statement of fact—which the context contradicted. 
It is evidence of attentive reading that, in consequence, the 
negation ov« is omitted in a number of manuscripts, including 
H* and 1739. The resulting solecism ézei dy is its own con- 
demnation. Far more elegantly, P** and 1518 write eet Kav. 
This reading yields a perfect sense. For this very reason it cannot 
be genuine, since it could not have occasioned the insertion of 
the difficult negation in the vast majority of witnesses; besides, 
this use of kav would have no parallel in the New Testament: 
it is an Atticism. This then is another ancient conjecture attested 
by P*® and designed to alleviate the difficult opening of this 
chapter. Its recurrence in 1518 is a surprise. (See Addenda.) 

1 Cor. xiv. 19. It is, however, more probable that the two 
manuscripts witness to one and the same act of interference than 
that they made the conjecture independently™ ; all the more so 
since the same two manuscripts are at one also in 1 Cor. xiv. 19. 
Together with the minuscule 547, they here omit Adyouc? (trp 
385). This again results, at least superficially, in a more elegant 
wording. However, Paul was not averse to repetition ;% in the 
present passage, moreover, the repetition of Adyouc prevented a 
possible misconstruction of the phrase, for pupiove could other- 
wise have been wrongly referred to the preceding dAXouc. 

P46 and other late manuscripts. The recurrence in quite few 


@) Also in 206 263 1069 1245 1852 according to von Soden and, 
according to Tischendorf, in 429 (form. 74.) and 614 (137). K. W. Clark adds 
1022 1799 2412. Altoquin cessassent in f and vulg. MSS. may reflect the con- 
jecture or the original text; the same holds good for pesh and harcl. 

@) Even though H. Stephen made it in his edition of 1576. 

G3) Cf. below, p. 187, n. 9. 

4) The minuscule 547, which shares the error of P46 just discussed, is alone 
In repeating another one, namely, the omission of the article 74 before zpdc 
tov Oeov in Heb. v. 1. The article is certainly genuine; cf. ii. 17; the omission 
could, but need not, have occurred independently in the ancient and the 
recent manuscript, for it is naturally ascribed to haplography (TA omitted 
after -TAI). The same diagnosis can be applied to a whole set of variants; such 
as cyicua P46 39 (for cyicuara) in 1 Cor. i. 10; cf. the same variant, ib. xii. 25; 
moreover, ib. vi. 7 xpival[ra], xii. 9 yapicualra], xiv. 32 mvevual7a], Eph. iv. 8 
ddpa[7a]. More probably, however, these errors are due to the fact that the 
neuters in -wa began to develop, in the latest period of antiquity, a nomina- 
tive and accusative plural in -ya identical with the singular; see S. G. Kapso- 
menakis, Voruntersuchungen zu einer Grammatik . . .. 1938, 94. 
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late manuscripts of these early alterations of the original wording 
is at least worth noting. If ancient faults could thus unpredictably 
survive, the same could happen with genuine readings. Here 
are three instances: 

1 Cor. iii. 10. In 1 Cor. 11. 10 the omission of rod Oe06 after tiv 
xapw in P46 is supported by the Greek manuscripts 0142 (form. 
55), 1611, and 1960 only, but also by some evidence from. the 
versions (the Latin of Codex Augiensis; codd. N c dem. of the 
Vulgate; arm®**) and the Fathers (Clem Theodoret Cyr Aug 
?Pelag?). The shorter reading is very likely to be original ; the 
addition, so natural in itself, of rot Qeod was even more easy in 
view of the context and of such passages as 1 Cor. 1. 4, xv. 10; 
2 Cor. vi. 1, vill. 1; Gal. 11. 21; Col. 1. 6, &c. Actually, however, 
this addition obscures a characteristic finesse of the Pauline 
terminology. The passages just indicated refer to Grace in its 
divine fullness. In 1 Cor. ii1. 10, on the other hand, Paul 1s speak- 
ing of a particular charisma with which that ‘Grace of God’ 
endows an individual. So he does in the true parallels of our 
passage, Rom. xu. 3 and Gal. 1. g. In these instances, yapic 
—dquite properly—is not followed by a genitive.® The attempt 
to interpolate rot 6cod has been made in every one of them. P* 
has remained unaffected throughout; as also in the similar 
instance Gal i. 6.) 

Heb. xi. 37. The second instance comes from Heb. x1. 37, 
where ézreipdcOncav is shown, both by its varying position and by 
its unsuitedness to the context, to be a corrupt dittography of the 
original émpicOncav. The reference to the legend of the martyrdom 
of Isaiah was recognized already by Origen and Jerome; it 
leaves no room for the idea of ‘temptation’. There is cause for 
legitimate surprise in the all but general preservation of this 
scribal slip, which is in fact an indication of the very early origin 
of the corruption ; besides one may well wonder at the persistent 
attempts of commentators to extract some meaning from it, 
some of them even trying to emend the text by conjectures 
based upon the ancient dittography. The original short wording 
had previously only been recorded from the minuscules 2 and 


) Only PelagY omits dei in the lemma; but P.’s comment rather suggests 
that this was his text. Cramer’s catena, p. 56. 11 (= 7.7.8. ix. 243 bottom) 
is, in view of what follows, hardly sufficient to show that Origen used the 
shorter reading. 

(2) Eph. iii. 2 and 7 fail to comply with the Pauline pattern. 

(3) The minuscule 1611 supports a minority reading of P46 also in Heb. ix. 
11 (below, p. 119). 
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327 (form. 43). K. W. Clark reports it from 2423*: this may 
be a mere slip. However, the Peshitta, Armenian, Sahidic, and 
Ethiopic, together with Origen(4), Eusebius, Acacius, Socrates(?), 
and Theophylact, are evidence that in the East it held the 
field to a considerable extent.” At last P4* has appeared to 
confirm what many critics, from Erasmus and Calvin onward, 
had suspected :%) it agrees with the two isolated minuscules in 
omitting the unsuitable word. 

Heb. ii. 6. Only less slight, and still decisive, is the support for 
P46 in a tiny variant in Heb. 1. 6, at the beginning of the quota- 
tion from Ps. vill. 5: 

tic P46 C* P 104 917 1288") 1319 1891 2127 d vulg™ boh: 


Te cet. 


The reading ric gives the argument a coherence which is 
sadly lacking in the generally accepted majority reading. It is 
not the littleness of man which the author urges, but the unique 
prerogative of the ‘Son of Man’, the Messiah.) The author 
gained the scriptural basis for his argument by adding the one 
letter sigma to the first word of his Septuagint quotation. Now 
it reads: ‘Who is the man (dv@pwzoc) whom Thou mindest ?’¢) 
The following is probably intended to suggest the answer: 
‘Truly (7) the Son of Man, for him Thou visitest’ (or ‘because 


() Perhaps (see Tischendorf) also in 1923 and 1924 (form. 110 and 111) 
and in lectionaries. 

(2) The poor manuscript of Clement, Stromata iv. 16. 102 (ii. 293. 23 St.) 
has the corruption, but not its customary conflation with the original reading; 
Clement may have written the latter. Ephrem is quoted for the omission by 
Tischendorf, but the absence of ézreipdcOycay in i. 38 A (of the Roman edition) 
appears to be a mere slip, seeing that it is present ib. iil. 156 F and 364 F, as 
well as in Ephrem’s (Armenian) commentary ad loc. Of the survival of the 
shorter reading in the West there are only uncertain traces in ps.-Augustine 
and Jerome (see Sparks ad loc.). 

(3) In our own days Windisch made the right guess, though with diffidence 
(ad loc. ‘tst wohl Ditiographie’). Dr. Hort, too, had considered it, but only to 
abandon it in favour of a more complicated explanation of the simple facts. 

(4) 1288 is Gregory’s number for the Cairo part of von Soden’s a162, 
which contains the Epistles. ‘The other part, containing Acts, is in London 
(Brit. Mus. Add. 20003); this is Gregory’s 81. 

($) T find that the messianic interpretation of this passage was already 
advocated by Bleek in 1840 (11. 246). 

°) Ti is the Septuagint reading; 7ic in A and a few Byzantine (‘Lucianic’) 
manuscripts comes from Hebrews. 

(7) The argument is not impaired if the traditional translation ‘that Thou 
art mindful of him’ is retained. 

(8) The classical 7, confirming an assertion, does not occur elsewhere in 
the New Testament: it is not Koine-usage. Even so, the writer of Heb.—an 
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Thou’, &c.). If this seems too laboured (but I should not regard 
that as an objection with this writer), the main fact remains 
that “Son of Man’ here refers to the Messiah.” This is evident 
from ver. 9, referring to ver. 7, where adrdv resumes vidc avOpu- 
aov. This in turn combines with the preamble of this piece of 
rabbinical exegesis in ver. 5: ‘Not to the angels subjected He the 
world-to-be’—but to the Messiah. ‘For a short while, indeed, He 
placed Him below the angels’ (namely, in the passion, see vv. 7 
and 9) ; “even so, He crowned Him with glory’. Here, as through- 
out the first two chapters, the contrasting of the Messiah with 
the angels serves the primary purpose of avéncic, in stressing the 
unique prerogative of the Christian Saviour. 

The variant which alone permits a coherent interpretation of 
this passage cannot but be genuine. In the majority text the 
quotation has been readapted to the Septuagint. 

How much may depend upon one letter! The re-establishment 
of the reading tic, for 7¢, makes an end of that chapter. of 


New Testament theology which is headed “The anthropology of 
Hebrews’. 


4. P48 and the Byzantine text 


No less noteworthy than the emergence of these ancient read- 
ings in a few late manuscripts are those instances where P*¢ 
agrees with the Byzantine standard text® against the ancient 
Greek manuscripts. In isolated cases one might incline towards 
ascribing the coincidence to chance: one and the same error, 
it might be held, could be made twice independently and an 
ancient fault could have been removed by conjecture. The 
examination of anumber of these instances disproves this assump- 


accomplished rhetor—could find it in his proof-text. He is alone, among New 
Testament writers, also in using 7} pv (= ef pv: vi. 14) and the adverbs 
Symov (11. 16) and zou (il. 6 and iv. 4; in Rom. iv. 19, the only other instance, 
it means ‘about’). Nor was there any need for the writer to add the article 
before vidc (although, for good reasons, he wrote <6) épydpevoc in x. 37): he 
had himself thus used vidc in i. 2 (cf. Mt. iv. 3). Finally, although the writer 
did not himself use the expression ‘Son of Man’, there was nothing to prevent 
him from finding the traditional messianic term in his Scripture; cf. the 
isolated use of the same term in Acts vil. 56. See Addenda. 

() The omission of Ps. viii. 7a (= Heb. ii. 7b) serves the same purpose as 
does the change of the gender of the pronoun; see below, p. 172. It is the 
method which Professor 'T. W. Manson has so brilliantly illustrated by his 
discussion of Heb. x. 37 f. in 7.T7.S. xlvi, 1945, 129. | 

(2) ‘The ‘Byzantine Text’ is imperfectly known; it is not identical with that 
hybrid growth the Textus Receptus (see 7.7.S. xlili, 1942, 25). The passages 
here discussed, however, raise no problem. 

B, 1859 E 
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tion. P46 actually shows that readings (faulty as well as genuine 
ones) which so far had appeared to be late do in fact go back to 
the earliest times. 

In 1 Cor. ix. 7 the papyrus anticipates the Byzantine error 
é€k tod Kapmod for tov Kapmov (N* A B C* D* FG 393 614 
1739, &c.).“) This error was easily suggested by é« rod yaAakroc 
following and thus could indeed have been committed twice 
independently. It occurs, however, also in the Syriac, Armenian, 
and Bohairic versions as well as in part of the Latin evidence.) 
It would be absurd to assume that each of these committed the 
same fault on its own; in other words, these versions demonstrate 
the existence of pre-Byzantine Greek manuscripts of various 
dates, now lost, which perpetuated the ancient fault. It stands to 
reason that the Byzantine text inherited it from them, and the 
witness of P46 makes this assumption practically certain. 

In 1 Cor. vii. 5, P4#® and the Byzantines agree in writing cuv- 
épyncbeS) for Fre of all other ancient Greek witnesses. The com- 
bination cuvépyecOat emi ro ado Occurs in x1. 20 and xiv. 23. 
It is most unlikely that these parallels should have occasioned 
the variant in vil. 5 to be introduced twice independently. Here 
again there is much non-Greek evidence to show that the ancient 
Greek variant lived on in pre-Byzantine Greek manuscripts. 

Now for some instances of the genuine wording preserved in 
the Byzantine text. In Heb. 11. 8 almost all editors since Lach- 
mann) print év 7@ yap baordga. This order of the words is in 
X BD Y 1739 [M] 1906. It is a solecism which one should 
hesitate to attribute to the author of Hebrews, who wrote 


) Thesame is true of the sixth-century fragment Pap. Graec. Vindob. 29299 
(ed. P. Sanz in Mitteil. aus der Papyrussammlung der Nationalbibl. in Wien, N.s. iv, 
1946, 72). Origen, too, should be added to the early witnesses for the Byzantine 
reading. Cramer’s catena (p. 167. 9) indeed gives him the Alexandrian. The 
error is strange, but an error it is, as the exegesis (ib. 29) dao ric cradvAtjc 
shows. The correct Byzantine reading is in cod. Vat. Gr. 762 (7.7.8. ix. 510, 
schol. xl. 3), of which Cramer’s manuscript (Par. Gr. 227) is supposed to be 
a copy (7.T.S. ib. 231). @) Namely, in c d t vulg, Aug®44 Ambst. 

(3) The papyrus, though, has the imperative cuvépyeo#_ which may be 
more frequent in the later manuscripts than our editions suggest. K. W. 
Clark quotes it from 876 1022** 1799 2401*; it recurs in Methodius, 
Chrysostom, and Theodoret, as well as in several versions and is likely to 
represent the older form of the variant. The absence of any verb in Cyprian, 
Jerome, Ambrosiaster, and d may be original. 

(4) Lachmann was true to his purpose in presenting the text in which his 
testes antiquissimi agreed, for he had denied himself the task of emendation. 
This does not apply to his successors. Among them, only von Soden had the 
courage to abandon his principles and to adopt the correct reading. 
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correctly era yap To mpoeipnKévar in X. 15 and apo yap Thc peta- 
Gécewc in xi. 5. The Byzantine text has év yap 7@ brora£a in ii. 8. 
It is true that any attentive editor could effect this correct order 
by conjecture —but is it a conjecture? P** agrees with it. Has 
the conjecture been made twice? The assumption seems much 
easier that the papyrus preserves the original order; that it was 
handed on to the late manuscripts by intermediaries now lost; 
and that all extant ancient witnesses posterior to P‘¢ are infected 
by one and the same error. In the present instance this assump- 
tion obviously cannot be confirmed by the versions, but the 
fact that A and C join the Byzantine evidence goes some way 
towards establishing the connexion between the oldest and the 
recent witnesses. Some further instances will bear out this inter- 
pretation of the facts. 

Heb. xi. 4 is one of the few instances where almost all modern 
editors‘) abandon the united testimony of the Old Uncials and 
their allies. The reading attested by them, paprupotiyroc .. . 
avtotd 7 Oe, is indeed evidently impossible. Instead of the 
dative 7@ 6e@ the genitive is clearly required. It has been 
explained above, p. 33, how the faulty dative came into being ; 
it is corrected in the Byzantine text. The conjecture would have 
been easy; but no conjecture was required. P** and P* have 
appeared, to testify that the correct reading was not lost in early 
times; and the Latin, Syriac, Coptic, and Armenian versions are 
evidence that it lived on through the period of which we have, 
for this detail, only corrupt witnesses.) 

The omission of an article in P4* will always be viewed with 
suspicion. In 1 Cor. ix. 13, however, the omission of 7d before 
€x Too tepod is correct on internal grounds. Paul does not here 
refer (like Mk. ii. 26, par.) to the fact that the priests may eat 
‘the things in the temple’: he stresses their right to live by their 
priestly office (‘ écOiew ex tot tepod ’, parallel with éx rod evay- 
veAlov Cqv in ver. 14; cf. Heb. xiii. 10). The added article (in 
X B D* FG 181 1739 vulg Aug sah boh) perverts the 
meaning.3) The Byzantine text has not got it. It is infinitely 

) For Lachmann (and Tregelles) see preceding note. 

@) Dr. Hort printed the Byzantine variant but in his Notes considered it an 
‘easy correction’ of ‘the true reading which Clement alone has preserved’ ; 
namely, ... ad7@ rod Oeod (thus also P!*""-). He is unlikely here not to be 
wrong. The evidence is against him; moreover, dw&porc needs the attributive 
pronoun, while the verb, in view of the context, needs no explanatory dative. 
It is not rarely thus used; e.g. Jn. 1. 32. 


(3) All editors after Lachmann, to the best of my knowledge, adopted it. 
Lachmann himself avoided the fault—thanks to misinformation about B. 
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improbable that considerations like those just indicated could 
have induced the Byzantines to delete the article. Here again 
their agreement with P4¢ A C (and perhaps some versions") 
can show how they could inherit a genuine tradition which the 
Old Uncials missed. 

A similar instance, though less striking, is in Heb. ix. 26. The 
article before auapriac is neither in P46 nor in the Byzantine text 
will (seconded again by C, but not by A). A glance at the con- 
cordance will show that, unlike Paul, the writer of Hebrews 
frequently uses dyuapria without the article. A quotation in 
Origen lends added probability to the view that in omitting the 
article the late text here too preserves an original feature. 

A small but instructive variant is in 1 Cor. vu. 7. Here P4® 
anticipates the Byzantine reading 6c pév ... 6c dé, against 6 pev 

. 0 6€ in that group (here very fully represented) to which 
modern criticism has sworn allegiance. The Byzantines are right: 
this passage had so long been the one exception, or almost so, to 
a rule that is valid for the whole New Testament: the relative, 
and not the article, is used in the indefinite ‘(the) one—(the) 
other’. The ‘Uncial-reading’ is an Atticism, such as also 
occurs sporadically in some witnesses in other instances of this 
usage (e.g. Mt. xxul. 5). Without good evidence against it, the 
Byzantines would not have rejected the Atticism. P** and, less 
definitely, also Origen and other Fathers, confirm that such 
evidence existed. 

The following two instances have in common the fact that the 
Byzantine text is supported, not only by P**, but also by D. The 
first is instructive because internal considerations quite evidently 
exclude the assumption that the Byzantines could have recovered 
the original reading by conjecture: Heb. xi. 13 

Kopucapevor X* I P 99 and nine other minuscules :°) 
AaBovrec P*® D w (incl ¥ and 17309). 
[mpocdeLapevor A (cf. ver. 35 and Acts xxiii. 21).| 


Kopifowas is the standard verb for receiving divine reward 
and is thus used in the parallel passage xi. 39, cf. x. 36. Nowhere 

@) Renderings like de-sacrario or de sacrificiis in d, Ambst, Jerome (and 
similarly in Syriac) could with some plausibility be regarded as loose render- 
ings of the Old Uncial reading. 

@) The remaining exception, characteristically enough, is Eph. iv. 11, to 
be contrasted with 1 Cor. xii. 28. Cf. Debrunner, § 250. 

3) Namely, 38 103 218 326 436 1827 1834 1906* 1912. The reading of 
P18 is uncertain; according to Grenfell and Hunt it is likely, for reasons of 
space, to have agreed with x*. B, of course, is not extant for Heb. ix. 14 ff. 

4) See Westcott ad Heb. x. 36, or any concordance. 
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else is an original xopiouac found replaced, in any branch of 
the tradition, by AapBavw. It is impossible to imagine any reason 
why this should have happened here, and in the overwhelming 
majority of witnesses at that, beginning with the oldest of all and 
again in the most recent. Moreover, it would be strictly against 
the most evident character of the Byzantine text were we to 
assume that its editors wilfully replaced the standard verb 
(which recurs twice within the same context) by an unusual one. 
They must thus have had good evidence for the latter. We con- 
clude that AaBovrec is the original reading.“ The combination 
AapBavew rHv érayyedav recurs in Heb. ix. 15, cf. Gal. i. 14 
and Acts 11. 33. In a small, though ancient, minority of manu- 
scripts the standard verb has taken, under the influence of the 
parallels just indicated, the place of a less usual yet perfectly 
fitting expression. 

The distribution of the evidence is practically the same for 
the variant, in Heb. xii. 15, 


ot 7roAAoe N A 33 1908, with c. 12 other minn,'2) Clem Theodoret: 
aoAdot P46 D P w (incl. Y and 1739). 


Has the article been added to, or omitted from, the original 
text? Neither assumption 1s a priort impossible. Oc zoAAot would 
mean ‘all’, that is, ‘the whole community’; cf. Rom. xii. 5, 
1 Cor. x. 17; without the article, the meaning would be simply 
‘many’, cf. Mt. xxiv. 55 and 10.4) The former meaning would 
seem somewhat to overcharge the text. The addition of an 
article is a more obvious fault than its omission, and indeed it has 


1) Cf. F. W. Beare, Journ. Bibl. Lit. lxiii, 1944, 394, who thinks that 
Kopucdpevot 1s ‘probably a corruption’, due to the parallels in x. 36 and xi. 39. 

@) Namely, according to von Soden, 88 218 436 635 1175 1288 1311 
1845 1912 and his group J, that is, I guess, 1518 1611 and perhaps some 
others (?1108 ?1245 ?2005). K. W. Clark adds 1022 and Tischendorf 1834 
and 1908. 

3) Pace A. Debrunner (§ 245), of woAAoé does not seem anywhere in the 
New Testament to bear the classical meaning ‘the majority’. In Mk. vi. 2 
and ix. 26 the article is spurious; in Mt. xxiv. 12, I submit, it refers back 
‘anaphorically’ to zroAAo¢ in the preceding verses (‘the’ many about whom 
Jesus is speaking; thus also in Mk. ix. 26, if the article is retained there). The 
meaning ‘all’ of of woAAoi (also in Rom. v. 15 and 1 Cor. x. 33) results from 
the notion ‘the many (who come into question)’. In 2 Cor. ii. 17 (only) Paul 
uses the same expression with the popular connotation ‘the common crowd’. 

4) Without the article, zoAAof assumes the meaning ‘all’ in the Isaiah 
quotation Heb. ix. 28, and thus also in Mt. xx. 28 and xxvi. 28. One would 
hesitate to seek this nuance in Heb. xii. 15, for, apart from being less suitable, 
this usage seems to reflect a special term of early Christian soteriology, 
hardly applicable even to Mt. xix. 30. 
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been thus added to zoAdoé in Mk. vi. 2 and ix. 26—both times 
by ‘neutral’ witnesses and therefore accepted by most editors. 
This very group—though much weaker here than even in Mk. 
vi. 2—adds the article also in the present passage. An over- 
whelming majority, comprising the oldest extant manuscript, 
the leader of the so-called “Western text’ and the bulk of the 
later manuscripts, has that reading which suits the context best. 
The conclusion cannot be doubtful: the minority reading oé is 
an interpolation. 

The fact that, in the last two instances, D joins the Byzantine 
bulk means more than the accession of just one, old manuscript. 
Hebrews not being extant in FG, and the Latin being as unable 
to express these variants as are the other versions,?) D may 
actually here be adding the weight of its whole group to the 
evidence for the Byzantine variant. This possibility and its 
implications will have to be considered on a broader basis 
later on.) 

The last variant to be discussed in this lecture is midway, as to 
its attestation, between those readings of P** which recur in but 
one or two late manuscripts and those which are shared by the 
Byzantine bulk. In Heb. ix. 19 the papyrus omits Kai (7dr) 
tpaywv after (or before) rv pocywv. Previously there was no 
ancient evidence for this omission for which, however, von 
Soden quotes about thirty Byzantine manuscripts (including 
x° K L WY 1739) from each and all of his subgroups.“ The 
material inappropriateness of the addition was noted by West- 


@) In Mk. vi. 2 of sroAAou dxovovrec is weakly attested and materially im- 
possible: it cannot mean ‘those many who listened’, and dozens of parallels 
show that the article is never used in introducing the ‘many’ or ‘crowds’ 
listening to Jesus. Ib. ix. 26 the notion ‘the majority’ is out of place: either 
‘the (whole) crowd’ or ‘many’ suits the context. The article retained might 
be held to effect the former meaning by reference to dyAoc in ver. 25 (where 
again a spurious article is widely attested). This reference would be not very 
obvious; the natural way of speaking surely is ‘many said’ (cf. Jn. x. 20). 
This variant is supported by the largest evidence and the two parallels here 
discussed (Mk. vi. 2 and Heb. xii. 15). 

2) Multi stands for of wo\Aoi throughout except in the special case 2 Cor. 
ii. 17 plurimt (and omnes Jerome and Ambrose 1 Cor. x. 33). | 

3) Below, p. 117. 

(4) yon Soden furthermore quotes the following (transcribed into Gregory’s 
figures but kept, for once, in von Soden’s order): /*” 1836-1898-181 

== 46 Tisch.; ‘Euthalius’) 917; J?? 623-5-1827-489 (= k Scriv.)—2143; J?3 
2004-1845 547-241 1738 1311 1319 794; I>? 242 (= 121 Tisch.); [>? 2208; 
I** (the whole group, including apparently 1611 and 1108); I°? 506-203. 
K. W. Clark adds 1022. 
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cott.” If cai trav tpdywv were omitted in P4* only, the reason 
might conceivably be sought in a scribal slip, and the shorter 
reading in the Byzantine manuscripts, if they stood alone, might 
perhaps, though with even greater hesitation, be ascribed to the 
wish to harmonize the passage with its prototype Exod. xxiv. 5. 
The agreement between the oldest manuscript and the many 
late ones precludes both these evasions. The words in question 
are spurious: they were added on the model of ver. 12. The 
interpolation is given away by the facts that its wording and its 
position vary, that it is absent from the Peshitta and the 
Harklean, and that it is omitted by Chrysostom.“ The distribu- 
tion of the evidence is very remarkable. The interpolation has 
completely conquered both the B-%) and the D-text and has 
become the norm—as far as one can judge—also in Byzantium. 
And yet the original wording lived on in a fair number of late 
manuscripts, to be finally vindicated by the most ancient of all. 


To sum up. A number of Byzantine readings, most of them 
genuine, which previously were discarded as ‘late’, are antici- 
pated by P4*.) Our inquiry has confirmed what was anyhow 
probable enough: the Byzantines did not hit upon these readings 
by conjecture or independent error. They reproduced an older 
tradition. The existence of this tradition was in several cases 
borne out by some versions or patristic quotations; but where 
such evidence is not forthcoming, the inference proved no less 
certain. How then—so one is tempted to go on asking—where 
no Chester Beatty papyrus happens to vouch for the early 
existence of a Byzantine reading? Are all Byzantine readings 
ancient? In the cognate case of the Homeric tradition G. Pas- 
quali® answers the same question in the affirmative ; and, indeed, 
it seems to me unlikely that the Byzantine editors ever altered 
the text without manuscript evidence. They left so many hope- 
lessly difficult places unassailed! Their method, I submit, was 
selection rather than conjecture. The essential question, however, 
remains from what evidence they made their selection. 

We are not going to resume the hopeless fight of Dean Burgon. 


@) F, W. Beare, loc. laud. 394, likewise describes the longer text as 
‘intrinsically inferior’. | 

@) Apparently also by Victor. Pictav. (In Apocal. v. 2, p. 62. 17 Haussl.) 
and the Armenian Ephrem. 

3) It was also in Pap. Oxy. 1078 (‘P!”’). 

4) The same is true of the sister-manuscript P*; see, for example, 


Mt. xxvi. 7 (Chronique d’ Egypte, xxvi, 1951, 200) and Acts xvii. 13. Cf. above, 
p. 24, n. 3 (Heb. vii. 1). G) Storia del tradizione, 1934, 241. 
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The Byzantine is the latest text and it is both natural and evident 
that it contains the largest proportion of corruptions. Most of 
the specially Byzantine readings rule themselves out of court 
without ado. The chance that, even so, they are far older than 
the manuscripts which attest them is none the less great.“ 
Between, say, A.D. 200 and 800 much new corruption could, 
and did, infect the tradition upon which the Byzantine editors 
relied. They evidently tended to adopt the smoothest among 
competing readings and that, as a rule, meant the spurious ones. 
Even so, we are now warned not to discard the Byzantine evi- 
dence en bloc. 

The progress of our investigation will yield some criteria for 
the relevance of the late tradition. Already now we may book 
one result which is of paramount importance for our ideas about 
the tradition as a whole. The extant Old Uncials and their allies 
cannot be relied upon to furnish us with a complete picture of 
the textual material which the fourth and fifth centuries in- 
herited from earlier times and handed on to the Middle Ages. 
P46 has given us proof of that. 

This is one indication of the decisive help which the critic’s 
endeavour derives from this papyrus. P*°, indeed, proves to be a 
uniquely important manuscript. While it is true that it abounds 
with surface errors, its basic text is of supreme quality. This text, 
again, is by no means free from faulty readings; but we have 
found the papyrus giving the true wording, sometimes alone or 
with few and unexpected allies, more often in numerous but not 
uniform company. This fact may have made the orientation 
aimed at in the present lecture to appear somewhat problematic. 
Where, after all, does P4* belong? It has been found allied with 
FG; with isolated minuscules; with the Byzantine bulk.@ Its 
location, then, within the tradition of the New Testament is 
likely to involve some reconsideration of the whole concept of 
this tradition. We have, however, already been given some 
clues. Community of error binds together the papyrus with the 
Vaticanus B and the minuscule 1739, and this relationship is 
underlined by some genuine readings being preserved by these 


() This is one of the facts which wreck recent attempts at reducing textual 
criticism to the stolid mechanism of the tabulating machine (ourn. Bibl. Lit. 
Ixvill, 1949, 144 ff.): Byzantine readings may be ancient. 

@) For further instances see 1 Cor. x. 2 (below, p. 234); ib. xiv. 19 (below, 
p. 230), 2 Cor. i. 14 (below, p. 184), Gal. iv. 31 (p. 191, n. 3), Heb. xii. 11 
(p. 190). B, alone with Origen, similarly anticipates a Byzantine interpola- 
‘tion in I Cor. 1. 28 (below, p. 211). 
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witnesses alone or with very few others. It would be premature 
were we to base any final inferences upon the limited material 
so far surveyed. We shall follow up these preliminary clues in 
the systematic examination of P** in its attitude towards the 
main groups of the older evidence. This subject is left for to- 
morrow’s lecture. 


SECOND LECTURE 
CHAPTER I 


THE MAIN GROUPS OF THE EVIDENCE IN 
THEIR RELATION TO P* 


I. PREFATORY CONSIDERATIONS ON STATISTICS 
AND CRITICISM 


HERE are many thousands of manuscripts and other 

witnesses to the text of the New Testament. Wherever any 
one of them differs from any or all of the others—maybe by a 
mere slip of its scribe; maybe by one letter only—a ‘variant in 
the transmitted text’ is effected. Consequently there exists 
an unimaginable and unmanageable mass of ‘variants’. There 
must be far more of them than there are words in the New 
Testament, the vast majority of them irrelevant and only a 
fraction of them as yet recorded. Consequently a critical inquiry 
cannot be based upon a ‘complete collection’ of ‘the variants’ 
in any one witness, let alone in all of them. Supposing that, some 
day, such a collection should be made available, the first step 
in using it would still have to bein discarding the overwhelming 
proportion of chaff which it must unavoidably contain. Criti- 
cism begins with selection. 

Therewith it is implied that the textual criticism of the New 
‘Testament cannot be carried out by statistical methods. Before 
you can reasonably apply statistics you must have exact and 
complete figures—which in this field do not exist. In fact, they 
never will nor can exist. None but commensurable entities can 
be reduced to figures, and no two variants are strictly commen- 
surable. Readings of all shades between good and bad; slips 
of the pen and intentional alterations; attestation by anything 
between one and a thousand witnesses: what is their common 
denominator? Variant readings can fruitfully be compared and 
grouped on more than one principle, but they cannot reasonably 
be added up or reduced to percentages like the factors of an 
arithmetical sum. What is the sum total of, say, an egg plus a 
grape plus a unicorn? Little is gained by the accurate obser- 
vation that they all differ from the standard scale, say, of 
Fahrenheit; for this correct fact does not admit of any further 
conclusion as to how and why each of these incommensurable 
entities differs from others and from that irrelevant standard. 
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The Textus Receptus—itself an unreal entity“/—is widely used 
as a standard of reference for this doubtful kind of mathematics. 
Textual criticism is not a branch of mathematics: the exactness 
to which the figures thus reached pretend is deceptive. Owing 
to the general fixedness of the tradition of the New Testament 
this questionable method can still roughly indicate the type of 
text to which an individual witness belongs. Be it remembered, 
though, that even an identical total of agreements with the 
T.R. does not by any means prove two witnesses to be closely 
related; for the factors of the relevant sums may be, and nor- 
mally are, different. And it is not only this implicit lack of 
exactness which fatally restricts the use of this deceptively easy 
method. It fails at the crucial point. 

Readings are either right or wrong. Their theoretical impli- 
cations largely depend upon this elementary fact. Agreement in 
genuine readings is normal; possibly significant only where it is 
confined to few witnesses or where it recurs frequently in well- 
defined groups; agreement in error suggests some relationship. 
These theoretical implications apart, we want to know which 
readings are true. No statistics can tell that: we have got to use 
our critical faculties and methods. 

We shall, then, examine an ample selection of variant read- 
ings and strive to get nearer, by consideration of detail and 
ensuing general inference, to the goal of textual criticism: the 
original text. We shall, as before, confine our examination, 
in the main, to two epistles, 1 Corinthians (quoted °C’) and 
Hebrews (quoted ‘H’) ; for thus only can we expect our material 
to be representative without becoming unwieldy. In order, more- 
over, to make it surveyable we shall present the material, as far 
as possible, in the form of lists and shall break 1t up into groups 
according to (a) the attestation of readings, and (5) their material 
character. Readings for which very early evidence exists are 
reserved for separate treatment in the third lecture. 

Taking our stand with the oldest extant manuscript, the 
Chester Beatty papyrus, we trust that by considering its attitude 
to the other evidence, in its main groups and outstanding 
representatives, we may be enabled to gauge their quality, 
trace their relationship and, to an extent, to illuminate the 
course of the tradition. We remain, however, aware that this 
oldest witness by no means affords an unambiguous basis. P*¢ 
itself is already within the full stream of the changing tradi- 
tion. No reading, therefore, and no witness is definitely assessed 

() About the origin and use of the T.R. cf. 7.7.8. xliii, 194.2, 26. 
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merely by its relation, positive or negative, to the papyrus (even 
though it affords a far more real basis for reference than the 
Textus Receptus) ; every one of them requires the full presentation 
of the evidence and a thorough consideration of its merits. 

In this endeavour we are at every step guided by and depen- 
dent upon theestablished results of our predecessors. Of the main 
groups of the evidence, as identified by Bengel and his successors, 
the Byzantine has been briefly dealt with in the preceding lec- 
ture. We may recall that a small number of authentic readings 
has been been found to survive only, or almost only, in the late 
standard text or even in a few inconspicuous minuscules. This is 
one illustration of the possible value of the later evidence—and 
we shall see that it is not the only one—but however noteworthy, 
these are rare exceptions. The main object of investigation 
obviously is the older tradition in its various branches. Of these, 
the properly ‘Caesarean’ text of the Epistles, that is, the Pam- 
philus—‘Euthalius’ edition, is indeed within reach of the modern 
critic, but it has not so far been fashioned.“ Of an Old Syriac(?) 
text there remains only a faint echo in the Armenian version of 
Ephrem’s commentary on the Epistles, which has been made 
available to the non-specialist by the careful work of J. Molitor. 
We may then subsume the evidence which we want to consider 
under the two traditional main groups headed by B and D 
respectively, for which we shall appropriate, with some reserve, 
the current designations ‘Alexandrian’ and ‘Western’.“) We 
shall begin our examination with the former group (which 
covers Dr. Hort’s ‘neutral’ as well as his ‘Alexandrian’ text). 


Explanation of symbols 


+ prefixed to a variant means that I regard the relevant reading of P*¢ as 
genuine, and — that the papyrus, in my view, is wrong. (?) indicates that I 
am not certain of my evaluation, and + that I cannot assess the reading thus 
marked. C stands for 1 Cor.; H for Hebrews. W means the ‘Western’ text as 
defined below, p. 85, and w stands (as in Souter’s app. cr.) for the mass of 
the later (Byzantine) manuscripts, irrespective whether majuscule or minus- 
cule. Where outstanding later manuscripts like Y or 1739 are not specially 


©) Cf. The Ancestry ..., 1945, 121 and below, p. 153. 

@) Der Paulustext des Hl. Ephrdm, 1938. For Aphraates cf. below, p. 138. 

(3) ‘The implications of these terms will gradually become clear. Skeat and 
Milne have presented new and striking arguments for the Caesarean origin of 
x; and B, too, has the ‘Euthalian’, i.e. Caesarean, divisions of Acts. If both 
were written at Caesarea (which seems quite possible), the long-observed 
arguments for their Alexandrian character would not thereby lose their 
cogency; these would be fresh evidence that Caesarea joined itself to the Alex- 
andrian textual tradition. 
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mentioned, they have the w-reading and where the correctors of X* or D* 
have brought these into agreement with the late text, this too is implied by 
the same symbol. The Latin of the bilinguals D FG is only quoted where it 
represents a Greek text different from that of the relevant manuscript. 


II. P*® AND THE B-TEXT 


Reserving those readings in which B agrees with Western 
witnesses for the next chapter, we may begin with those which 
P46 shares with B alone, or almost so, in order gradually to 
widen the circle of related witnesses. Here as throughout we 
shall utilize the instances discussed in the first lecture and add 
fresh ones. The latter will be commented upon unless their 
implications are self-evident ; sometimes we shall have to antici- 
pate the result of later discussions. 


A. SINGULAR AND SUB-SINGULAR AGREEMENTS BETWEEN 
P46 AND B 
1. Singular agreements”) 
(a) Readings definitely or possibly genuine 
+C xiv. 39 AaAew pn Kwdvere ev yAwccaic P46 B: alii alia; cf. above, 
p. 29. 
+C iii. 2 ers om P46 B: hab cet (above, p. 40). 


+(?)C vii. 13 evSoxer P46 B: cuvevdore cet (above, p. 40). 
+(?\C xiv. 23 7 amecror om P*6 B: hab cet (above, p. 40). 


(b) Readings definitely spurious 
—C iii. 12 cat hab P46 B: om cet (above, p. 40; cf. below, p. 209). 
—C vii. 5 unre P46 B: pnze av cet. 2) 
—H vii. 2 wavroc P** B: wavrwy cet (above, p. 40). 
—Col. i. 12 dua hab P46 B: om cet (above, p. 40). 


2. Sub-singular agreements 


4Col. ii. 2 tov Geov xpucrov P4* B Hil Pelag®): alii alia. 
+H i. 8 rwv om P46 B Clem—Rom: hab cet (below, p. 218). 


(1) With the restriction illustrated above, p. 39 f. 

@) The very difficulty of the added particle suggests its genuineness (cf. 
Blass-Debrunner, Gramm. d. N.T. Griechisch’, 1943, §.376 Anhang) and could 
cause its omission. The references to this passage in Clement and in John of 
Damascus carry little weight. Von Soden quotes also ‘J*3 254’ for the omission 
of dv. This probably means § 254 = cod. 1. Merk makes it = 321; but this 
manuscript does not occur in von Soden’s final list (vol. ii, p. 16), where 
§ 254 is mentioned. In this uncertainty I have thought best to disregard this 
evidence. 

(3) This is indeed pretty substantial side-evidence. This variant, however, 
is so instructive that I would not here suppress it. 
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—(?)C i. 8 encov P48 B vulg®: add xpicrov cet (below, p. 184). 

—C i. 18 Aoyoc P46 B 206 429: Aoyoc 6 cet (above, p. 67). 

—C xiii. 5 7o (7a P*) pn eaurnc PAoorr. B Clem4: 7a éavryc cet 
(below, p. 257). 

—H v. 1 ve om P46 B D*: hab cet (above, p. 40). 

—H viii. 10 ypasw P46 B WY: emypaw cet (above, p. 39, n. 3.) ™ 


The high proportion of errors in the above lists is a striking, 
and even a welcome feature. These special agreements in error 
(Leitfehler) demonstrate the close interrelation between P46 and 
B; and that with a definiteness which could not be achieved by 
quoting dozens of agreements between them in readings shared by 
other witnesses. Direct dependence of B upon P** being evidently 
out of the question, we conclude that these two manuscripts 
belong to one and the same ancient and narrow branch of the 
tradition. The generally high quality of this branch is too well 
established to be markedly impaired by the occurrence of these 
errors; none the less they contain a notable reminder and a 
renewed warning”) against the mirage of a ‘neutral’ text. More- 
over, they raise a problem which we shall have to bear in mind: 
how is it to be explained that these errors do not reappear in the 
later tradition and not even in the typical allies of the Vaticanus? 


B. P46 anp B wit irs TypicAL ALLIES 
Here again we may first instance some instructive errors: 
—H xiii. 21 avvov plerique: add avro P* (hiat B) 
add avrw X* A CG 33 1288 1739™778 
Greg—Ny 
add avroc 1912.%) 

This is an ancient dittography in three slightly different 
forms. Materially irrelevant, this addition is important for 
textual history, for this is the kind of common error which can- 
not possibly be assumed to have arisen independently at various 
places. It establishes a definite interrelation between the witnesses 
sharing it. Codex Vaticanus unfortunately is not extant for this 
passage. Since the dittography is both in its predecessor P** and 
in its customary ‘Alexandrian’ allies, it can be assumed to have 
been also in B. Here then is a Leitfehler binding together P4* with 
the ‘Alexandrian’ family. 


() Cf. also Gal. vi. 4, where the omission of éxacroc by P46 B Pap.Wess. 
235 sah™s vulg* may well be original, and below, p. 177, on Rom. xv. 30. 

@) After above, p. 41. 

3) It is by no means clear that ipso faciente in d vulg’ 5 f. (faciens cet.) 
reflects this expanded text. | 
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+C iv. 17 dua tovro P46 B cet: 
add avro X* A P 33 181-1836 436 al pauc.” 

One notes with some surprise that 'Tischendorf, von Soden, 
and Merk should have received this expansion into their texts. 
Those who follow them suppose 6:4 roéro adré to mean ‘for this 
very reason’. Such emphasis is not required by the context; 
moreover, the Greek equivalent of this phrase is 1’ adro roto.) 
I know of no instance of the inverse order; it certainly does not 
occur in the Pauline writings—which abound with instances of 
the correct form. AYTO, then, is a mere dittography of TOYTO. 
The former could easily arise through the omission of two 
letters, thus AIA[TO]YTO. The variant thus originated was sub- 
sequently conflated with the original reading. P4** B and 1739 
do not share this dittography: it marks the distinction between 
an older and a more recent section of the ‘Alexandrian’ family. 
This distinction, as we shall see over and over again, is a fact, 
but the demarcation of the two groups not rigid. 

Another characteristic ‘Alexandrian’ error has been com- 
mented upon above, p. 24: 

—C xill. 3 Kavyncwpar P** & A B 048 33 1739* sah boh eth Hieron: 

KavOyncopat (-wyar) cet. 

Finally an omission due to homoioteleuton which has infected 
almost the whole family : 

—Cx. 19 yn 61... ecrw om P* N* A C* ¥ 93 794 1831 1836 1912 2127: 

hab B 1739 cet. 

Less numerous than those connecting P** with B, the above 
Leitfehler still stress the connexion of these two with the ‘Alex- 
andrian’ family. The details of this connexion it will take some 
time to work out. We may first illustrate it by a number of agree- 
ments in correct readings between the papyrus and this family, 
in opposition to the whole other evidence (or practically so) : 


P*® agreeing with the bulk of ‘Alexandrian’ witnesses (only) 


+C i. 15 eBamricOnre P46 X A B C* 33 1739 [6 424**] 69 206 429 436 
441 1799 1912 vulg sah boh harcl-marg Chrys Joh-Dam 
(??Ambst) : 


eBamricOn(v) pauci:  «Bazrica cet (incl. Tert). 


) T confess myself unable to extricate the relevant indications of von Soden; 
they seem to include 462 917 1175 1288. 

2) Toér’ advé means ‘this is it’. 3) Cf. below, p. 140, n. 5. 

(4) This list can be augmented from p. 166 (glosses not in the ‘Alexandrian’ 
text: C i. 14, iii. 12, v. 1) and p. 160 f. (changes of order: C vii. 12, vin. 8, 
ix. I, XV. 38). 
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+C ii. 10 mvevpatoc P*6 & A B C 33 1739 Clem Cyr Bas: 
add avrov cet (cf. below, p. 222). 
+C iii. 12 Oepedvov P46 X* A B C* 6 1288 vulg™ss sah eth-Rom Orig(?) 
Cyr Ambr: 
add rovrov cet (below, p. 166). 
+C ili 5 ecrw* hab P#” 8 ABC P 33 1739 69 181 462 1834 1912: 
om cet (below, p. 187). 
+C vii. 12 Aeyw eyw P46 8 ABC P 33 1739 [6] al® Clem: 
eyw Aeyw cet (below, p. 160). 
+-C vil. 31a tov Kocpov P46 X* A B (hiat QC): 
T. Kocpov Tovtov vel rw Kocuw TovTw Cet (cf. p. 185). 
+C viii. 8 mapacryces P*® X* A B (hiat C) 33 88-181 1739 [M] 1912 
Clem Orig :?) 
TrapicTyce Cet. 
+C viii. 11 azodAvrat yap P46 &* B (hiat C) 33 917; cf. sah boh Clem}: 
alu alia; cf. below, p. 202. 
+C xi. 29 (fin.) ro cwua P46 X* A BC 33 917 1739 [424"*] vulg sah 
boh eth-Rom: 
add tov xupuov cet. 
+C xvi. 22 xupiov P46 X* A B C* 33 420(?) 442 1739 [M] r Hieron: 
add (7jpwv) (tncovv) xpicrov cet (p. 180). 
+H i. 8 Kat % paBSoc rnc evOurntoc paBdoc P46 & A B (hiat C) 33 1739 
[M] Cyr: 2) 
paBdoc evdurnroc 7 paBdoc cet (ex LXX). 
+ib. (fin.) avrou P** 8 B (hiat C): 
cov cet (ex LXX). 
+H vill. 12 twv dpaptiwv avrwy P46 X* B (hiat C) 33 1739 1799 1906 
vulg sah boh eth Clem: 
add kat twv avopwy avrwy (ex x. 17) cet (varie pos.). 
+H xu. 13 zrovecre P46 N* (hiant B C) P 33 917 1831: 


Trouncare cet. (4) 


Once the close relation between P‘* and B had been estab- 
lished, it was matter of course that the papyrus should be fre- 
quently found in agreement with other witnesses of the B-type. 
Two facts, however, are worth noting. (a) The number of 


() Namely, 69 441 fam. 1319, and many ‘Euthalian’ MSS., including 
181-1836 and 1834 (cf. von Soden ad loc.). 

@) Also (so it seems from 'Tischendorf) in lectionaries. 

@) The initial cad is also in D* and vulg™ss, 

4) The avoidance of the hexameter (Debrunner § 487) is a commendation 
for the reading of the papyrus and the alternative may be due to adaptation 
to the preceding aorist dvop8uwcare. Against this diagnosis it can be argued that 
movetre Can have originated under the influence of Prov. iv. 26 zrote. and that 
the aorist is stylistically preferable. Cf. below, p. 174. 
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Leitfehler common to P** and the whole B-family is small. This 
fact will readily be ascribed to the recognized high quality of 
this branch of the tradition. The explanation thereby sug- 
gested would, however, be incomplete, for as our investigation 
proceeds we shall meet with a fair number of further faults of 
the same family; faults, however, which the papyrus does not 
share. We are thereby given a further hint that ‘the Alexandrian 
text’ is not a fixed entity.™ (5) I have not found it easy to bring 
together even the limited number given above of agreements in 
genuine readings between P** and the bulk of the ‘Alexandrian’ 
family—and the latter is not always unanimous even in them. 
This fact points in the same direction as (a) ; it may be under- 
lined by the subjoined instances of agreement between P** and 
part of (only) the ‘Alexandrian’ witnesses. It will be seen that B 
is not invariably among those siding with P** in giving the 
correct reading. 


P46 agreeing with part of the ‘Alexandrian’ witnesses (only) 


+C iv. 13 duchdynpovpevor P46 N* A C P 33 181 pauc Clem Orig? Eus 
Cyr: 
BAacdynpovpevor B 1739 cet (below, p. 130). 
+C vi. 10 ov (ante pefucor) P46 & A C (P) 33 181 1739 [424**] pauc®? 
Clem Chrys: 
oute B cet. 
+C viii. 3 ba’ avrov om P** X* 33 Clem: 
hab A B (hiat C) cet (cf. above, p.' 32). 
+(?)H ii. 2 dAw om P46 P13 B sah boh Cyr Ambr: 
hab N A C cet (ex ver. 5, = LXX).® 
+H iii. 6 peype reAovc BeBatav om P4¢ P13 B sah eth-Rom Luc Ambr :@) 
hab & A C cet (ex ver. 14; above, p. 33). 


In most of the instances here listed the genuineness of the 
reading shared by P# is obvious. In a few cases judgement may 
differ, in which case a few further Lezifehler would connect 
the papyrus with the ‘Alexandrian’ family, or at least with some 
of its members.” Even so, the preceding test has by no means 


() Cf. above, p. 63. 

(?) Namely 206 218 234 242 1799 1927. 

(3) Possibly, however, the omission arose from adaptation to ver. 6. 

4) Cod. 1022 omits péype réAovc. 

(5) Cf. Heb. i. 8 (fin.) quoted in the preceding list. 

(©) Namely, on 1 Cor. viii. 11 and Heb. xii. 13 in the first list, and on1 Cor. 
viii. 3 and Heb. iii. 2 in the second. | 

(7) A doubtful instance of the latter kind is in 1 Cor. x. 3 and 4 (‘... the 
same spiritual meat and .. . the same spiritual drink’). Here P*® twice omits 

B. 1859 F 
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completely established the place of P4* within the tradition. The 
first lecture has shown the papyrus associated with various non- 
Alexandrian witnesses—a hint still to be pursued ; moreover, its 
relation to the ‘Alexandrian’ bulk, though indubitable, does 
not stand out in as large a number of instances as might have 
been anticipated. An assiduous search might add to those listed 
above but would hardly reverse the proportion to readings 
differently attested. The attestation of a variant by one family, 
alone and complete in its members, is the exception rather than 
the rule. We are reminded of Griesbach’s observation that 
our evidence but rarely represents the ‘recensions’ without 
ambiguity; our picture, then, of the tradition and the place of 
P46 in it will not be complete until we have surveyed, and 
accounted for, that majority of features which refuse to fit the 
pattern of the classical theory. This caveat is stressed by the fact 
that even where the combination P**-‘Alexandrian’ is definite, 
the witnesses for it are not always the same and that even the 
most outstanding ‘Alexandrians’ sometimes oppose it. Often, on 
the other hand, the core of the Old Uncials (with their peers, 
the minuscules 33 and 1739) is augmented by a sprinkling of 
late manuscripts. Among these the ‘Euthalian’ variety” is met 
with comparatively often: a new hint that Caesarea continued 
the Alexandrian tradition.) A special study of this group 
would throw light upon this important phase ; but the materials 
for it are as yet lacking. Apart from them, the occasional support 
for the ‘Old Uncials’ by average late witnesses is sufficiently 
important for the textual theory to justify a brief consideration. 


C. P*6 anp B ALLIED WITH LATE WITNESSES 


In the first lecture) a number of instances was indicated where 
seemingly late readings were shown, by their appearance in P*°, 


the pronoun adrdé, in agreement with Chrys. and eth. in both places and, 
moreover, with X* Did. at the former and with A 181 at the latter. This 
evidence seems too feeble and too divided to suggest the genuineness of the 
omission; all the more so since part retain, while others omit, the pre- 
ceding article (even though I, for one, fail to see the purport of the pronoun, 
notwithstanding the analogy in 2 Cor. iv. 13). P46 then would appear here to 
share an error with some ‘Alexandrian’ witnesses; but it is of a kind that 
could have arisen independently in unrelated witnesses. 

) Above, p. 6. 

2) In the above lists, e.g. 88 181 917 1834 1836 Ig12. 

3) Above, p. 60, n. 3. 

4) ‘Kuthalian’ manuscripts are enumerated by von Soden (i. 674). 

(S) Above, pp. 42 ff. 
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to have originated very early. Codex Vaticanus similarly allies 
itself with the Byzantine text, against all old witnesses, in 1 Cor. 
i, 28, inserting «ai before ra pu7) 6vra.“) Here again some versions 
underline that a connexion could exist between the old and the 
recent witnesses for this interpolation. P4* does not share it. In 
a few other instances of this kind the papyrus joins B. 

The minuscule 429 was quoted,® with some misgivings, 
among the very few allies of the ‘Alexandrians’ in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 
This fourteenth-century manuscript, according to von Soden, 
is closely related to min. 206 of the thirteenth century) and 
indeed we find them at one in some noteworthy readings. In 
1 Cor. 1. 18 they had so long been the only allies of B (apart 
from Cyr.-Jer.) in omitting the repeated article in the phrase ‘the 
word of the Cross’. Now P*¢ has joined them and therewith this 
variant has a claim upon serious consideration. 

—C 1. 18 6 Aoyoc P* B 206* 429 Cyr-Jer: 

6 Aoyoc 6 cet. 

There are, throughout the Epistles, some eighteen instances of 
6 Adyoc (Tob) Geos (or Tov Kupiov, or THc aAyGeiac). The article is 
not repeated in any single one of these, and indeed its purpose in 
the present context is far from obvious. The evidence for the 
omission, however, is scanty and P46 B have been found agree- 
ing in error elsewhere. The article was read—if we may trust 
Epiphanius”)—already by the Valentinians and its very diffi- 
culty makes the evidence for it overwhelming. Paul may, for 
once, have written it to restore the close connexion between the 
governing noun and the genitive, which is broken by the inter- 
vening particle yap. Gomparable variations are found in similar 
New Testament phrases.) The omission in P** B was easy in 
itself and still more so owing to the many parallels without the 
article—and yet it occurs in no other known manuscript except 
in that inconspicuous pair of late minuscules. In the face of so 
firm a tradition, the latter are unlikely to have originated the 
omission on their own. The ancient fault must have been handed 

) Below, p. 211. 

(2) Above, p. 64. 


3) yon Soden, followed by Merk, quotes it for the opposite reading. 

4) Vol. i. 1687 and 1932. 

(5) Min. 206, formerly p 270 = 110 W-H = a Scriv. (Cod. Aug.) = « 365 
v. Sod., is MS. Lambeth 1182. Min. 429, form. p™ = a 398 v. Sod., is 
Wolfenbittel, Aug. Quarto 16. 7. 

(©) Cf. Blass—Debrunner, § 271; L. Radermacher, Neutest. Gram., 1925, 109. 

(7) Trenaeus, Haer. i. 3. 5. 

(8) See Blass-Debrunner, loc. laud. 
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down to them through channels unknown to us. They support 
minority readings of P4® B in at least two other places. 
+C xiii. 4.7 ayaa? om P46 B 33 206 429 441 alii” f vulg sah boh arm 
Clem?) Orig-lat Cypr Ambst alii®): 
hab N A C cet (etiam Ambste?), 


‘“H aydan, after CnAoé, is an interpolation: one glance at the 
text as printed by Tischendorf or Merk can show how its recep- 
tion ruins the rhythmical structure of the whole passage. Listen 
to this: 

nayatn paKxpoOupet ypyncreveTar 

% aydmn ov Cydrot od mEepmepeverat 
ovK acynuovel od Cnet Ta EavTijc 

od mapokvverat ov Aoyilerat TO KaKOV 
ov xyaipee = ETL TH GOiKia 

cuyyaipes dé = ett TH AAnbeia 

TaVTG cTéyer  mdavTa micTEvEL 

mavra éAmile. mdvra vmopéve. 


He who admits the interpolation into the second comma of 
the second colon is deaf to the music of this fine passage and 
blind to its obvious, well-balanced structure. The minuscules 
206 and 4.29, which are among the upholders of the uninterpolated 
text, are also among the rather large minority which—again 
with P4** B 33—kept free from the long Septuagint-interpola- 
tion in Heb. ii. 7.4) Other minuscules play a similar, irrational 
part elsewhere.‘5) It is a trait not to be forgotten in forming an 
idea of the tradition as a whole. 


D. THe MINUSCULE 1739 IN ITS RELATION TO P46 AND THE 
‘ALEXANDRIANS’ 


Min. 1739 was found, in the first lecture, to have striking 
agreements with P46 ;© the same manuscript has stood out time 
and again in the ‘P4*-‘‘Alexandrian’’-readings’ just listed.) 


() Tischendorf says ‘al. 5’; von Soden indicates many more minuscules. 
I have refrained from translating him, because under the text he gives a 
widely different list from the one in vol. i, p. 1973 bottom. 

2) Vol. i, p. 237. 12 St. (omitting also the first 7 aydm7). The two other 
references in Clement are uncertain. 

(3) See Tischendorf. In a matter like this one, exact quotation is not to be 
expected; yet, for example, Cramer’s catena, p. 253. 1 (= 7.T.S. x. 34) 
makes it likely that Origen knew the interpolated wording. 

(4) See below, p. 172. 

(5) See, for example, 1 Cor. xiv. 35 (below, p. 187) or Rom. xv. 30 (p. 177). 

(6) Above, p. 42. (7) Above, pp. 62 ff. 
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These hints deserve to be followed up, not only because they 
suggest the outstanding quality of this witness, but also because 
some authentic evidence enables us, for once, to define its place 
within the tradition. In utilizing it we shall find that 1739 
represents a manuscript comparable, in age and quality, to P**. 

For this investigation the discoverer of the ‘Athos manuscript’ 
has laid the foundations ;“) subsequent studies have added to 
his results and in part corrected them;® finally we owe to 
K. Lake and his collaborators a full collation with a valuable 
introduction. 


1. On the text of 173g as given in Harv. Theol. Stud. xvii 


The publication of K. Lake and his collaborators is of the 
greatest value but does not answer all questions. A manuscript 
as outstanding as this deserves to be reproduced in full. In the 
collation of the text as published, doubts arise, for example, 
wherever 1739 appears to differ from 424**.“ The presentation 
of the marginal notes greatly improves upon the editio princeps ; 
even so, it contains a number of obvious faults. It is often im- 
possible to say whether these are actually in the manuscript or 
originated in the transcript; at any rate, most of them are easily 
corrected. 

Superscription of the Paul. Epistles (p. 199): in the last line but 
one read ex r&v cic adtyv depopevwr (for -nv) Touwv (so v. d. 
Goltz) ; cf. marginal note 144 (p. 212). 

Ad 1 Cor. i. 4 (marg. note no. 69): ti def avaxipyncs does not 
construe ; besides, the c:-form is, in this style, unbelievable. Both 
objections are removed if we read avaxipvfjcat. This, indeed, is 
what v. d. G. printed. Origen used the form avaxipvarat (in his 
homilies on 1 Cor.?).6) The verb means ‘to blend’, ‘to make 
into one’. The clause thus is still at cross-purposes with the sub- 
sequent statement that Paul does not distinguish between the 
grace of God and the grace of Christ but combines them into 
one. The context of the note is established by reading, at its 


1) E. v. d. Goltz, Eine textkritische Arbeit ..., in Texte und Unters. xvii, 1899 
(N.F. 11, Heft 4). 

2) See esp. O. Bauernfeind, Der Rémerbrieftext des Origenes, ib. xliv, 1924 
(111. xiv. 3), who reports about previous studies. 

3) In Harvard Theol. Stud. xvii, 1932. 

(4) See below, p. 74. Can it possibly be correct, when 1739 is reported, 
in 1 Cor. ili. 3, to omit duyocraciat but not the preceding Kat? 

(S) In the catena in cod. Pantocrator 28, published in 7.7.8. x, 1909, 
p. 40, No. Lxxu*. 
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beginning, “Ori Sef dvaxipyvjcar.) The resulting sense is the 
opposite of the Chalcedonian orthodoxy which v. d. G. ascribed 
to this note, but squares with note 180 (on 2 Thess. i. 16) ; cf. 
also notes 81, 175, 182, 196. There is then no reason to doubt 
the authorship of Origen. 
Ad r Cor. vii. 31 (no. 77): Here it is obviously the manuscript 
which is at fault. I take the note to ascribe to Origen the reading 
(different from the zraAauv) <we wi> xpwpevor (which we find 
in ¥ 1898 Joh—-Dam and most Latins) instead of zrapaypupevor 
(so L Bas Theodrt) or xataypwpevor (so the majority).@ I sug- 
gest reading 
Ey 7 8’ tv Atpwyaréwv To pwev pyTov mpoeKeto* 
of) ypdpevor Tov Kdcpov TobTOV Cac [47) ypdrevor> * 

7 O€ e€nyncc efyev oUTWC* 
56°) ypwpevoc TH Koc od KaTaxphrau eav dé 7 * mapaypwpevo.” (Kai 
Ta Ee&jc we SnAobrat), Tic Y TapaxpNcic ; 

ex dé Tob ‘ dav Sé 7 “mapaxpwdpevor”’ SynAobrai Twa TaV avTvypapwv 

ovtTwc™ EXEL. 

(a) of scripsi: we ed. (cf. ®)) (b) ¢, . .) addidi (cf. ) (c) efyev 
odtwe: 6 scripsi (cf. Nos. 55 and 57): efyev. obr(oc) ed. — 9) ob rwe Scripsi: ob ed. 


Origen argues that the verb carayp@par is not suitably used 
of those who yp@vra 7H Kéocum and that wapaypapar yields no 
intelligible sense. ‘The rejection of these two current readings 
leaves the one quoted in the lemma (p77ov). 

Ad 1 Cor. x. 1 (No. 80): The tentative reading 7ép(oc) is im- 
possible. The compiler had no vdpo. on 1 and 2 Corinthians.®) 

Ad 1 Cor. x. 9 (No. 81): Is not riva (for rivec p. 205 |. 4 
bottom) yap atrov é€emeipacay required by the context? 

Ad 2 Cor. 1. 9 (No. 96): Could Ephraim really have written 
apvwcewc? (aplyy|cewe v. d. Goltz). 

Ad Eph..iv. 10 (No. 134): The suggested wording ovrwe odv 
avecretAev makes no sense. Perhaps ovrwe (? Kat) adroc dtécrevAev, 
indicating the punctuation adopted by Origen, as in note 172. 
For the wording cf. also Nos. 80, 98, 116. 


Ad Phil. ii. 14 (No. 160) : For Fs Geereev) in |. 1 read Po j i.e. 
ypaderat, recording a variant reading, and punctuate at the end 
of the line (with v. d. G.). 

Ad Col. iv. 11 (No. 172): In 1. 1 read otrwe for od and in I. 4 
detv (cf. v. d. G.) for de@; otherwise the sentence will not con- 


() Perhaps an elaborate initial was left out in an ancestor manuscript. 
(2) The variant rov xécuov: T@ xdcuw is not under discussion. 

(3) Cf. below, p. 72. 

4) On the similarity of A and A in 1739 cf. K. Lake, ib., p. 204. 
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strue. “Origen punctuated like this (viz. after "Jodcroc) and in- 
dicated (zapécrycev) that of dvrec éx mepirouje must be read (i.e. 
‘‘understood’’) as the beginning of a new section.’ 

Ad 2 Thess. ii. 14 (No. 179): If w w is in the manuscript—and 
v. d. G. likewise suggests it—it is a corruption. 

Ad Heb. x. 16 (No. 196): wpatov ypdde, as far as I know, 
would be as unusual a resolution of a marginal sign as mere 
wpatov is usual. Even if the symbol in question is not old, the 
relevant note reports Origen; cf. above ad note 69. 


2. MS. 1739 and its ancestry 


The minuscule 1739, i.e. cod. Athous, Laura 184(B64), was 
written about the middle of the tenth century by a monk 
Ephraim, from whose pen three other manuscripts survive.” 
Its first twelve quaternions are lost; they are likely to have con- 
tained the Gospels. It is not clear whether the Apocalypse fol- 
lowed at the end.“ The extant part contains the Acts, Catholic 
Epistles, and the Pauline corpus. The original first leaf of Acts 
has been replaced by one from a later hand; the original sub- 
scription of Acts and part of that of the Paulines (probably con- 
taining the date) have been cut away. Many of the precious 
marginal notes have been erased. Why these mutilations ? Could 
the deleted passages have shocked the orthodox convictions of a 
later owner? | 

Ephraim tells us in his subscription to the Catholic, and again 
to the Pauline Epistles, that each of these had been copied from 
‘the same’ original. What this ‘same’ original was we should 
know, if his subscription of Acts had survived. As it is, we can 
only infer that Ephraim did not himself combine the Acts and 
Epistles from different sources, but found them together in one 
Vorlage. About the Gospels no inference is possible. What re- 
mains happens to comprise the same part of the New Testament 
as does the ‘Euthalian’ edition. This fact may or may not be 
significant ; the similarity certainly does not extend to the textual 
character of 1739.) The latter is different in the Paulines and 


1) See lately A. Diller, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. xxviii, 1947, 185. I here 
repeat only those facts which bear upon the present argument. 

(2) We must believe the experts that min. 1582 is not the missing first part 
of 1739; even though it was written by the same scribe, gives a text closely 
related to Origen, and is likewise preserved on Mt. Athos. 

G3) K, Lake’s relevant arguments (loc. laud. 142) seem inconclusive to me. 

4) Cf. v. d. Goltz, loc. laud. 45; cf. ib. 12. 

(5) Cf, Anc., p. 117. 
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the rest ;“ the difference is felt also in the marginal notes, which 
reproduce Origen almost exclusively in the Paulines but very 
rarely in the preceding parts. 

The explanation of this difference is given by the prescript to 
the Paulines, which luckily escaped the scalpel. As K. Lake 
observed,®) this prescript is not on a level with the subscriptions 
already referred to; 1t belongs to ‘an earlier stage in the history 
of the document’. This observation makes an end of a welter of 
combinations which had vitiated (as far as I know) all previous 
investigations. The prescript informs us that the fourteen Pauline 
Epistles (including Hebrews) were copied from a manuscript 
which commended itself for two reasons: (a) it was ‘very 
ancient’, and (b) it proved to be of outstanding quality (émure- 
revypevov). Lhe latter point was established by the fact that its 
text, on examination, proved to agree, against contemporary 
texts, with the wording quoted or presupposed in writings of 
Origen. 

Only the first compiler of this Praxapostolos could give this 
information. Ephraim here reproduces the prescript of the 
archetype ;“ as also he reproduced its marginal notes. The 
latter make it clear that the writer of the prescript had at his 
disposal most of Origen’s Tomo: on Romans, as well as those on 
Gal., Eph., Phil., Col. (the last two not quite complete) and 
probably on 1 and 2 Thess., as well as several other works of 
Origen. He used these materials to produce a reasoned text of 
the Apostolos different from, and more ancient in character 
than, those current in his own day. Its text of Romans was 
culled from the Tomoi as far as they were preserved ; that is, 
with the exception of chs. ix and xii. 16—xiv. 10. In the latter 
chapters, and for all the rest, he copied the ‘very ancient 
manuscript’ and noted agreements and disagreements with 
Origen in the margin. It follows that for the greater part of 
Romans we do not know what the text of the ‘very ancient 
manuscript’ was, except where 1739 preserves marginal notes 

“) The MSS. which agree closely with 1739 in Acts do so far less in the 


Jath. Ep. and fade out in the Paulines: see v. Soden, i. 1687 and 1932. 
(2) Namely, three times in Cath. Epp. and never in Acts—at least not by 


name. G3) Loc. laud. 143. 
(4) On the traditional method of copying the colophons which constituted 
an essential part of the archetype see The Ancestry ..., p. 15 and eitschr. 


D. Morg. Ges. ci, 1951, 189. 

(5) See his notes Nos. 162 and 173. 

(©) This is the meaning of rdv depopévey in the prescript; cf. above, p. 69, 
and note 56 a od déperat. 
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quoting it: the body of 1739 is here a witness to the lemmata 
and interpretations in the Tomoi. Vice versa, for the whole rest 
of the Paulines, 1739 (unless corrupt) gives the text of the 
maAavov ; whether or no the latter agreed with Origen we know 
not, except where relevant marginal notes are preserved or 
where we happen to have other evidence. 

The procedure which the writer of the prescript adopted 
shows that he was not a copyist, but a scholar commanding a 
refined critical method and animated by a truly philological 
interest.) Who was he? He does not shrink from introducing his 
own person; heis, then, unlikely to have withheld hisname. The 
mutilation of 1739 at its beginning and end has eliminated it. 
One thinks at once of Eusebius. The devotion to Origen suits 
him and he could well have used a passage from his own 
Ecclesiastical History for a preface to Hebrews.) On this assump- 
tion, however, the reference to an autograph of ‘the blessed 
Eusebius’ in note 21 and his description as ‘the great one’ in 
note 8 would have to be regarded as later accretions, together 
with the ‘scholion of the Holy Basil’, note 52. There is nothing 
to commend this assumption ; the author, then, must remain un- 
named. This much, however, is clear: his work is in the best 
Eusebian tradition. It must have been done at Caesarea and 
hardly later than c. A.D. 400. 

The differences, then, between the Pauline and the other parts 
of 1739 are due to the use which the unnamed scholar made of 
that ‘very ancient manuscript’ which he had found, no doubt, 
in the famous Caesarean library. The general similarity of 
method, especially in the added notes, indicates that his pro- 
duction comprised (at least) all the texts now contained in 1739. 
How far can the manuscript which the monk Ephraim wrote be 
relied upon to reproduce this archetype? 

It is most unlikely that Ephraim had the very archetype to 
hand. General considerations apart, 1739 contains a number 
of corruptions) which cannot have been in the latter and which 


) Notes 55 and 57. 

(2) The editor carefully notes differences of wording between lemmata and 
exposition in his notes Nos. 49, 130, 133, 146, 183; cf. 36 and 65. 

(3) See esp. his notes 57 and 133. 

(4) See, for example, notes 55 and 57. (6) Note 184. 

(©) J do not repeat the arguments presented by v. d. Goltz and his suc- 
cessors; see lately 7.7.S. xlvil, 1946, 60, n. 4. 

(7) The arguments which v. d. Goltz produced in support of the same 
assumption have been invalidated by the latest collation. 

(8) See above, p. 70 and below, p. 76 f. 
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are not easily, all of them, laid at the door of Ephraim himself, 
who evidently was a careful and competent scribe. ‘They are 
therefore likely to have arisen during the process of transmission 
by one or more intermediaries. In this way a great number of 
marginal notes can have disappeared; for the collation, by the 
first editor, of the waAaidv is likely to have yielded many more 
records of agreement and disagreement with Origen than 1739 
contained even before part of them was erased. 

In this context we must briefly consider the peculiar relation- 
ship between 1739 and the manuscripts 6, 424**@, 1908) (in 
Romans), and the fragments called M or o121.) These are in 
all apparatus critict quoted as notable witnesses in their own right. 
Although I do not believe that they any longer deserve this, I 
cannot quite exclude the possibility that in a few places they 
may perhaps contribute to our information about the archetype 
of 1739. Their close affinity with the latter was (except with 
regard to M) noted by v. d. Goltz and elaborated by Bauern- 
feind. The available information about them is not sufficiently 
complete to bear out or refute the obvious assumption that read- 
ings in which some or all of them agree with 1739 are directly 
derived from the latter. ‘The relation may be more complicated. 
Some of the later members of the group may be dependent upon 
one another. At any rate, their common peculiarities are so 
striking as to rob these formerly important witnesses of their 


@) Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 112; v. Soden 6 356; 13th century. 

2) Vienna, Gr. theol. 302; v. Soden O'?; 11th century. 

3) Oxford Bodl. Roe 16; v. Soden O7 103; 11th century. 

4) London, B.M. Harl. 5613* and Hamburg, Stadtbibl. Gr. 50; v. Soden 
a« 1031. This MS. is commonly ascribed to the gth century. Late majuscules 
are very often dated too early. I have not seen this one, but do not believe 
that its date need exclude dependence of M upon 1739, if other argu- 
ments should indicate it. Addendum: I am confirmed in this view by some 
information which Mr. T. C. Skeat was good enough to supply. The writing 
of Harl. 5613*, he says, closely resembles that of the Codex Dionysiacus, of 
which a facsimile can be found in W. H. P. Hatch, The Principal Uncial MSS. 
of the N.T., pl. txrv. A glance at the latter will show that it was penned by a 
hand used to writing minuscules and striving, with indifferent success, to 
affect the dignified but outrnoded majuscule style. I should therefore not 
hesitate to date M much later than is commonly done; all the more so since 
(this, too, according to Mr. Skeat) it ‘shows a fair sprinkling of round breath- 
ings’. This feature will not easily be found in MSS. prior to the 12th century. 
Majuscules are by no means necessarily older than minuscules. For example, 
the Greek uncials, which the scribe of the Koridethi Gospels imitated, can- 
not be dated earlier than the end of the roth century; they may have been 
considerably later. An instance of majuscules copied from a minuscule 
Vorlage is indicated in Prophetologium, ed. C. Heeg and G. Zuntz, p. 103, n. 2. 
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vote wherever their evidence is now found to be anticipated by 
1739. Illustrations of this assertion will be found throughout the 
present disquisition.“) The following characteristic instances will 
suffice to demonstrate their dependence: 

MS. 1908 has four of the marginal notes of 1739 in an abbre- 
viated form ; even more instructive is Rom. ix. 27: 


katadeupa (P4*) plerique: dzoAeppa X* BA 1288 Eus: 
vITO 
KaTaAeppa 1739: droKataAeppa 1908 (solus). 


This striking instance was noted by Bauernfeind.®) The scribe 
of 1739 wrote both alternatives. He may have been correcting 
an error of his own or possibly both may derive from the arche- 
type. At any rate, the conflation in 1908 presupposes the 
peculiar way in which the two readings are given in 1739. 

With regard to the marginal variants in 424, we may instance 
the Leitfehler Heb. v. 12 om tiva 1739 and 424** only. Moreover, 
4.24.** 1s alone with 6 in sharing the errors of 1739 in 1 Cor. 1. 25 
ecraz (for ecriv), Col. iv. 13 dy@va (for wovov) and om1 Tim. v.15 
(the whole verse). The whole group (except the fragment M) 
stands together against the whole other tradition in reading 
mp@row (for mparov) in Rom. iii. 2 (with, and from, Origen) ; 
similarly 1739, 424**, 1908** alone omit yap in Rom. xiv. 10, 
because Origen had done thus in commencing a new Tomos. 
Finally M and 1739 are tied together by the omission, not 
recorded from anywhere else, of the whole verse Heb. 11. 1. 

These striking Leztfehler, together with the mass of other agree- 
ments in readings right and wrong, suggest that the three or four 
more recent manuscripts owe to the older,‘ fuller, and more 
distinguished MS. 1739 those many particular features which 
they have in common with it. A few instances, however, seem to 
contradict this most natural assumption. Nothing, indeed, 1s 
proved by the numerous deviations from 1739 which the four 


() Wherever M, 424**, &c., agreeing with 1739 are quoted, I have en- 
closed them in square brackets, indicating that this combination represents 
but one witness. 

2) See Bauernfeind, loc. laud. 55. G3) Loc. laud. 62. 

4) If xardAeyupa was an error which was corrected by reference to the 
Vorlage, it was a Byzantine intrusion and dadAeupa the reading of the arche- 
type (that is, here, Origen). If both readings came from the archetype, 
KkaTdAeysupa would have been the reading of its text (i.e. Origen) and d7dAeppa 
a marginal reading from the ‘ancient copy’. In short the reading of the arche- 
type cannot here be established. A quotation from the Tomos could settle the 
point, but the published catena contains none. 


(5) As to M see above, p. 74, n. 4; cf. Addenda. 
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manuscripts in question could, and did, derive from other sources 
and which, if anything, stress their inferiority to 1739. ‘This, 
however, does not apply to Rom. xii. 3, where 6 and 424** 
(only) have ydperoc instead of wicrewc. This error, as Bauern- 
feind®) shows, is traceable to Origen. The two minuscules 
should derive it from 1739; but 1739 has the current reading 
micrewc in the text and—if the collations are trusted—no trace 
of a marginal note ad loc. If these data are correct, one would 
have to assume a sister manuscript of 1739, which was at this 
point more complete and thus could supply to the manuscripts 
in question this as well as other details which derive, in the last 
resort, from the Caesarean ancestor of 1739. 

There may be a few instances of a similar kind.® In view ae 
our imperfect information, it would be useless to dwell upon 
them. The problem is similar to that of the bilinguals F and G 
and its implications are as slight here as they are there. 
Whatever their precise relationship, the agreement of 6, 424**, 
1908, and M adds nothing to the witness of 1739. It is just 
possible that the former may, in a very few cases, preserve a 
trait of the ancestor where 1739 has lost it and thus confirm 
that—as inferred above—-the ‘codex von der Goltz’ was not its 
only descendant. Even so, the latter remains beyond comparison 
the most important witness for the waAaidv and its use by the 
Caesarean scholar of A.D. +400. We must consider the trust- 
worthiness of our relevant information on the basis of 1739 
alone. 

In some rare instances this very manuscript confesses its own 
faults. A marginal note on Rom. i. 7 states that Origen had not 
got the words ev ‘Pan in his citation and did not mention them 
in his exposition either. In the ancestor manuscript this part of 
Romans was culled from Origen’s commentary.%) The two 
words then must have been omitted in it; the note was added to 
make it clear that the omission was not a slip. MS. 1739 has 
ev “Pojpy: the current wording has asserted itself, in the course 
of the transmission, against the unusual omission which the 
ancestor manuscript attested for Origen.“ 

() T here rely upon the information supplied by Bauernfeind, loc. laud. 69. 
The variant is not mentioned by Tregelles, Tischendorf, and v. Soden. 

@) Cf. below (p. 77, n. 1 and p. 78, n. 4) on Philem. 12 and 1 Cor. iii. 12. 
Another instance is Heb. x. 34, if indeed the Harvard collation (suggesting 
Secutouc) is right against v. Soden (Secuoic). A query about the readings of 
1739 in four relevant passages was not answered by the present keeper of its 


photograph. Cf. below, p. 131, n. 4. G3) Cf. above, p. 72. 
4) G (hiat F), and possibly Marcion, are the only other witnesses for the 
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Again, a note in the margin of Philem. 12 states that Origen 
‘himself likewise’ did not mention the word zpocAaBod. It is 
omitted in X* A FG (non lat) 33 (hiant P4* B) and evidently 
was neither in the zaAacdv nor in its copy, the archetype of 1739. 
But 1739, like the majority, has it. 

Another source of corruption is still traceable in two places, 
namely, the introduction of Origen readings from the margin 
into the text. The marginal note 88 records a variant rod Oeot 
ecrw in I Cor. xiv. 37, drawn from Origen’s commentary.®) The 
text of 1739 at the corresponding place originally read é6ru xupiov 
ectiy evtoAyn (with P** (&) B 33); subsequently, however, rod 
Geo has been put in the place of xupiov, evidently by applying 
the marginal variant to the text. Owing to this contamination, 
1739 now has a wording which is neither that of the archetype 
nor that of Origen. The original wording of the Athos codex 
is proved ancient by its agreement with P*¢ and its ‘Alexandrian’ 
allies. It is the reading of the wadaidv; its difference from Origen 
called forth the marginal note of the collator, which finally 
penetrated into the text. 

We see the same happening in 2 Cor. i. 10, where 1739 has 
the normal reading rnAKovtouv Pavarov with the plural form 
indicated above it.) In the margin is the sign for Origen. The 
plural is attested by no Eastern manuscript except the stray 
minuscule 2005; 1t dominates the Western and Syriac witnesses 
and is quoted from Origen (as well as from Chrysostom and 
Theodoret). We conclude that it was recorded as an Origenian 
variant in the margin of the archetype, whose text had the 
standard reading in accordance with the zraAaov. In 1739 wecan 
see the variant penetrating from the margin into the text. In a 
copy of 1739 it would have had every chance of expelling the 
reading of the archetype. 

What happened in 1739, so to speak, before our eyes could 
happen in its predecessors intermediary between the archetype 
and the extant tenth-century copy. We are thus warned that (a) 
agreement between 1739 and Origen is, by itself, anything but 


omission: cf. below, p. 228, n. 1. Bauernfeind put these two words into his 
Rémerbrieftext des Origenes; I cannot tell why. 

(1) This omission implies that of cd dé at the beginning of the verse, with 
x * A C* 93 — and 6. Has the last-named here preserved a trace of the 
archetype of 1739? 

(2) See Cramer’s catena, pp. 227.6, 277.32, 280.29 = 7.7.S. x, pp. 30. 14, 
41.4, 43 No. Lxxv (in the first two places the article is not quoted). 

3) The collations do not say whether the supra lineam is by the first scribe, 
as it is in Rom. ix. 27 (above, p. 75), of which v. d. Goltz gives a photograph. 
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a proof that a reading of 1739 goes back to the archetype, and 
(b) that readings in which 1739 agrees with the later text are 
liable to be spurious.“ 

How far have these possibilities of error materialized? Can 
we ascertain where 1739 preserves the wording of that ‘very 
ancient copy’ which (except in the larger part of Romans) was 
adopted for its archetype? There is no lack of applicable tests. 
In a number of instances the marginal notes settle the question. 
Apart from these, the side-attestation for peculiar readings of 
1739 can indicate their provenience. They must be traced to the 
mwaAa.ov if they recur in ancient witnesses besides Origen. ‘This 
test (whose application we shall confine, for the time being, to 
members of the ‘Alexandrian’ group) demonstrates 1739 to be, 
on the whole, an excellent representative of that outstanding 
ancient witness. 


3. The relation of MS. 1739 to members of the ‘Alexandrian’ group 
If the reader will turn back to pp. 63 f. he will find 1739 in 


frequent agreement with the bulk of the “Alexandrians’ as against 
all the other evidence.® The recurrence of the Leiifehler 
1 Cor. xiii. 3 cavyncwpa is particularly telling. Yet in some of 
these instances 1739 is found in opposition to this very group. 
Has the reading of the ancestor been corrected away in them? 
This assumption is possible, for example, for 1 Cor. iii. 12; 
but it is by no means universally indicated, for we have already 
observed that such defections from the ‘family standard’ are 
generally characteristic of the tradition. This, however, is note- 
worthy: wherever the less distinguished members of the 
‘Alexandrian’ group oppose its leaders P** B &, the Athos 
manuscript hardly ever joins the former.®) I can quote but two 
instances where it does, namely, 2 Cor. v. 16 éyywpev 1739 33 

() They are likely, though, to be original where the later reading is anti- 
cipated by at least one ancient witness, as in Heb. ix. 19 (above, p. 54). 

@) Further instances can be found in e.g. Rom. ix. 28 and x. 15; 1 Cor. ii. 
10 and ili. 3 (here against P**); Eph. v. go. 

(3) This is one more instance where the primitive reading of 1739 has been 
subsequently replaced by the current (and in this case correct) one. 

4) Here again the minuscule 6, which agrees with the ‘Alexandrians’, may 
possibly preserve the reading of the archetype of 1739; cf. above, p. 76 and 
below, p. 166. 

() It is characteristic that 1739 is free from the ‘minor Alexandrian’ 
Leitfehler 1 Cor. iv. 17 (above, p. 63). Where the ‘minor Alexandrians’, and 
1739 with them, agree with the later standard text, the reservation sub- 


stantiated at the top of the present page comes into force. This applies to 
the instances Heb. iii. 2 and 6 in the list on p. 65. 
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Origen (against P46 cet) and 2 Thess. iii. 16 om rHv 1739 [424** | 
A 1611 (Maat P46). Generally, and quite markedly, 1739 joins 
itself to the ‘major Alexandrians’. This relationship stands out, 
first, in a number of singular and sub-singular agreements with 


pe and B: 


(a) Special agreements between 1739 and P46) 
(1) Singular 
—C xv. 31 ev xpicrm wjcov Tw Kupiw (against Origen cet); cf. below, 
p. 182. 
—H v. 1 zepe; cf. above, p. 43. 
—H xill. 5 apxoupevoc; cf. above, p. 42. 


(2) Sub-singular 
+H 1. 3 duvapewe: du’ eavrov 1739 P46 Clem Athan? (above, p. 43). 


+H xi. 39 om odrot 1739 P46 Clem Aug (above, p. 33). 
—H xiii. 6 om jac 1739 P46 Y (above, p. 42). 


(b) Special agreements between 1739 and B 
(1) Singular 
—C xii. 6 add ecrw post evepywy (below, p. 187). 
—(?)Gal iv. 6 om 6 eoc. 3) 


(2) Sub-singular 
—(?)Rom v. 11 om ypecrov 1739 B 1912 (hiat P*®) 
—C vill. 8 wepiccevopeba 1739 B 1175 Origen (semel).“) 


() A notable intermediate instance is in Heb. vii. 13, where not only 1739 
but also P46 join the ‘lesser Alexandrians’ in giving what is, I think, the 
original reading. Instead of the perfect mpocécynxe which is in 8 B and most 
others, the aorist mpocécye appears in P46 1739 A C 33 1288 and 2004. 
The latter reading, if original, could not escape adaptation to the pre- 
ceding perfect HETeCK KE. In fact, however, the differentiation is excellent; it 
intimates that ‘no one of the tribe of Judah had ever attended to the altar 
(apocecye) and that Jesus ‘has permanently a share in’ (werécynxe ‘belongs to’) that 
tribe. There is a similar differentiation in 11. 14: ‘the children share permanently 
(xexowwvnKev) in flesh and blood; therefore Jesus assumed a (temporary) share 
in it’ (uerécyev). Another ‘intermediate’ instance, with 8 and 1739 joining 
the ‘lesser Alexandrians’, is Heb. iv. 3 (below, p. 203; cf. p. 131, n. 3). 

(2) In the present lists the signs + and — refer to 1739 and not, as generally, 
to P*6, 

(3) It is perhaps arguable that the omission is original and that all other 
witnesses added 6 6edc on the model of ver. 4. Marcion is not a witness for the 
omission: see Harnack ad loc. 

4) The recurrence of this absurd reading in the two other manuscripts 
precludes the assumption that a mere slip of Origen’s penetrated into the 
ancestor of 1739. The four witnesses perpetuate an older fault (due to 
bcrepovpeba in the parallel clause). 
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The preponderance of errors in these special agreements is 
startling. It establishes a close bond between the ‘very ancient 
manuscript’ whose text was adopted for the ancestor of 1739, 
on the one hand, and P** and B on the other. Their relation is 
further stressed by special agreernents between these three, with 
next to no other allies. In listing them, two errors common to all 
three may be placed first: 


(c) Special agreements between 1739, P**, and B 


—C vi. 14 e€nyeipey 1739 P46-orr B Orig (below, p. 256). 
—Col. iii. 15 om év 1739 P46 B sah. 


To these add the following agreements in genuine readings: 


+(?)Rom. vill. 24 6 yap Bremen tic eAmiCet 17397 [1908™2] P4s B 
P27 (yid.) @), 
+Rom. xii. 14.0m duac 1739 [424** 1908] P46 B vulg™® Clem: 
hab cet ex Mt. v. 44. 
+C xvi. 10 eyw 1739 [M 424**] P46 B 1175 sah: 
Kat eyw (Kkayw) cet (below, p. 210). 
+Col. iii. 23 om xas 1739 P46 B 177 sah PelY.@) 


The same group will be found accompanied by a fair number 
of minuscules in a faulty reading in 1 Cor. ii. 10%) and in a 


1) This was the reading of the ‘ancient copy’, as different from the 
Origenian wording adopted for the text of the archetype. 

(2) The striking conciseness of this reading is characteristically Pauline; 
its various expansions are due to the lack of punctuation (after BAéve.) and 
accentuation (vic). Its one serious competitor is the variant dmopever (for 
éArife.), which Origen mentioned in his commentary (7.7.S. xiv. 18, 
No. xiv) and which therefore was noted in the margin of the ancestor of 
1739. Itisfound, apart from 1739™78 [1908™8], in X* A and 241°", If this 
less obvious but suitable verb was not original, whence could it come? For 
drropevew “to await’ cf. Thuc. v. 50. 2; Polyb. i. 81. 3; Clem. Rom. xxxvi. 8; 
Sept. Isaiah Ixiv. 4. Paul could here use it for the sake of stylistic variation. 
Addendum: Professor A. Debrunner has recently commended the reading of 
p46, &c. (Contect. Neotest. xi, 194.7, 35), but he gives an explanation of it 
which to the present writer seems needlessly involved. He regards éAzic as 
subject of BAémet. Is it not quite simply like this: Paul illustrates his thesis by 
an argumentum (or rather a question) ad hominem. ‘Hope’—this is the thesis— 
‘cannot bear upon objects which we see.’ The demonstration follows: ‘Who 
would hope for (or await) what is before his eyes?’ 

3) In 1 Cor. xiv. 39 (above, p. 29) 1739 was found nearest to P46 B (only) 
preserving the original text. The slight deviation may be due to subsequent 
alteration of the ancestor wording, év having been omitted in some descen- 
dant of the archetype. 

4) Below, p. 205. 
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genuine one in Heb. ix. 1.% Codex Sinaiticus joins the group 
in 
+(?)C i. 140m tw Bew 1739 [6 424**] P46(?)@) 8* B sah boh Clem®) 
Chrys Joh-Dam: 
hab tw Gew(pov) cet.) 


and in the most remarkable variant 
Eph. i. 1 om ev Ed¢ecw 1739 P46 N* B* Orig Bas (Marcion?).©) 


In preserving these rare, ancient readings 1739 proves itself 
to be a faithful representative of its archetype and therewith of 
the zaXadv which served as its model. The zaAavdv in turn joins 
itself to a branch of the tradition which centres on P4¢ B; indeed, 
it is, or was, even nearer to the papyrus than to codex Vaticanus. 
It is therefore incorrect to say—as is so often done—that 1739 
gives us ‘the text of Origen’. As already observed, this state- 
ment holds good only for the larger part of Romans. There, 
indeed, 1739 enables us to check, and add to, our information 
about the text as quoted by Origen. For all the rest of the 
Paulines the Athos manuscript represents something even more 
valuable, namely, a second witness besides Origen, as old as, or 
even older than, he. The statement of the Caesarean editor that 
he found his ‘ancient copy’ in agreement with Origen’s scrip- 
tural references still holds good; the modern critical apparatus 
often bears him out where no relevant statement of his survives. 
This agreement, however, is by no means without exceptions. 
We have found disagreement noted in 1739, e.g. ad Rom. viii. 
24, 1 Cor. xiv. 37, 2 Cor. i. 10, Phil. 1. 3, and may add, for 


) Below, p. 209. 

2) The editor’s reconstruction of the missing lines in P“¢ is highly probable 
in view of the number of letters available and of the traces of letters in the 
lower margin of fol. 387. 

(3) Hypotyp. fr. 6 (iii. 196. 23 St.). 

(4) The omission may be a mere scribal error; yet in words like these, this 
is not an easy assumption. The shorter form can be defended by reference to 
ili. 10 (above, p. 47), x. 30, Gal. i. 6, Eph. i. 16. If it was original in the 
present place, the addition could be made on the model of many Pauline 
passages, esp. 1. 4. 

(3) Cf. below, p. 228, n. 1. Practically the same grouping recurs, for 
example, in Rom. ix. 28 and Eph.-v. 30, where both times spurious additions 
from the Septuagint are omitted by these very witnesses. 

6) Thus, for example, H. Lietzmann in Z.N.T. W. xv, 1915, 330. The often- 
repeated error was occasioned by the mistranslation of émrerevypévov in the 
Pauline prescript in 1739 (cf. above, p. 72) which v. d. Goltz presented 
and his successors adopted. 

B. 1859 G 
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example, 1 Cor. ix. 9, xv. 52, and xvi. 10.6) Their number 
is in fact much larger. Bauernfeind“ acknowledges forty-one 
substantial disagreements in Romans alone; in those parts, that 
is, which were taken from the very commentary of Origen. He 
also indicates the reason for the occurrence of most of them. 
‘The text of Origen’ is not a fixed entity, as everyone knows who 
has gathered the Origenian evidence for a larger number of 
variants. Notwithstanding the fact that throughout certain works 
he stuck to one and the same manuscript, one very frequently 
finds the one and the other of competing variants both quoted 
by Origen; if, that 1s, he quotes the same passage in different 
writings.) “The text’, then, in his day and environment, was not 
a fixed entity either. He used different manuscripts on different 
occasions and these manuscripts differed from each other. They 
differed, that is, within a certain margin. When compared with 
later witnesses they still represented a characteristic, if variable, 
norm. | 

Bauernfeind® has made a further, important observation. MS. 
1739 has, in Romans, far fewer ‘Western’ readings than can be 
quoted from Origen; that is to say, Origen based his com- 
mentary upon a text which contained a lower proportion of 
‘Western’ readings than those manuscripts which he had used 
in his earlier writings—for the commentary on Romans was one 
of his last works. Bauernfeind™” would ascribe this textual differ- 
ence to a ‘diorthosis’ by Origen himself, who ‘had become 
suspicious of the Western text’. This, I am afraid, is more than 
the evidence permits us to conclude. The question of Western 
readings in Eastern texts will continue to concern us. Bauern- 
feind’s observation (as distinct from the interpretation he put 
upon it) will retain its importance. We shall find that it links up 
with similar features in P4*.®) 

“The text of Origen’ being thus indefinite, it is obvious that it 
would be even more rash to put down 1739 as representing ‘the 
Origenian-Caesarean text’)—a concept which in itself requires 
close scrutiny. The Caesarean editor, whose work survives in 
1739, was struck by the differences between the zraAaidv (which 


) Above, p. 37. 2) Above, p. 37. 

3) Below, p. 210. 4) Loc. laud. 47. 

(5) It is hardly necessary to repeat that (as Griesbach observed) the type 
of text quoted by Origen sometimes changes within the same work; in other 
words, that he turned to another manuscript. 

(©) Loc. laud. 77. 7) Tb. 80. 

(8) Below, p. 262. (9) Preface of the Harvard edition, p. 145. 
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no doubt he had found in the famous local library) and the 
Amocro\uKa current in his own day. He is likely to have been 
used to a text of the ‘Euthalian’ type and he had the very sound 
idea of collating the discordant waAatdv with the one identifiable 
ancient witness he had to hand. Origen’s quotations served him 
as a standard of antiquity and quality. This eminently method- 
ical approach proves the Caesarean editor to have been a true 
scholar. It does not prove 1739 to give ‘the Origenian-Caesarean 
text’.{) P46 is a brother of the waAaiv. Who would describe the 
papyrus as ‘Origenian-Caesarean’ ? 

The problem must rest here for a while. Only one aspect of 
the text of 1739—though an important one—has so far been 
considered, namely, its relation to the ‘Alexandrian’ branch 
of the tradition. We have, however, already noted that 1739 
contains readings which otherwise recur only, or mainly, in 
Western witnesses ;‘) the same has been found to hold good of 
P46(3) and also of both these united.) Moreover, every text-book 
can teach us that, throughout the Epistles, B frequently shows 
the same feature. Finally there are places where the whole group 
P46 B 1739 joins Western witnesses in opposition to all others.) 
This feature will have to be considered before we can hope to 
assess the relation of 1739 (and its allies) to Origen and ‘the 
Caesarean text’. 

Meantime we may book it as a result of the present chapter 
that, to some extent, it has justified the main thesis of Dr. Hort 
which, of late, has been so widely and plausibly criticized. 
Codex B is indeed an outstanding witness. It stood alone in the 
days when Dr. Hort pinned what might seem to be an exag- 
gerated faith upon it. It has now been freed from isolation. 
Within the wider affinities of the ‘Alexandrian’ tradition, the 
Vaticanus is now seen to stand out as a member of a group with 
P46 and the pre-ancestor of 1739. The early date of the text- 
form which this group preserves is fixed by its oldest member 
and its high quality is borne out by many striking instances. B is 
in fact a witness for a text, not of ¢c. A.D. 360, but of c. A.D. 200. 
However, in saying this we are very far from describing its text 
as ‘neutral’. 


(1) Except, as already observed, in the larger part of Romans, where the 
editor fashioned an Origenian text. 

(2) eg, 1 Cor. ix. g (above, p. 37) and Heb. il. g (above, p. 34). 

(3) eg. 1 Cor. ii. 4 (above, p. 23). 

4) 1 Cor. xv. 52 (above, p. 37). 

(3) eg. 1 Cor. v. 5 and xiv. 14; 2 Cor. i. 10 (below, pp. 183, 194, 196). 
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One further observation imposes itself. This tenth-century 
manuscript, the ‘codex von der Goltz’, while yielding unhoped- 
for glimpses of the textual situation about A.D. 200, also conveys 
a warning. It is the only Greek manuscript to attest the reading 
ywpic in Heb. ii. g:™ yet the patristic evidence shows that this 
reading was predominant in the third century. Again, in a 
marginal note on Rom. v. 17, the Caesarean scholar tells us 
that ‘most of the ancient manuscripts’ here read AaBdvrec and 
that the lemma of Origen’s commentary had the same form, 
while Origen himself ‘throughout almost the whole of his com- 
mentary’ had AapPavovrec. Today we find the latter form in 
practically all extant manuscripts.® Finally, in the marginal 
note on Phil. iii. 14 Origen himself tells us that he had found the 
reading aveyKAnciac (for dvw xAjcewc) in ‘some copies’ and makes 
the hopeless attempt to extract a meaning from this corruption. 
However senseless it may be, this reading had a wide currency 
at an early date, for Tertullian reproduces it (zncriminatinis). 
Today not one manuscript is reported to preserve this reading, 
which Origen and Tertullian found in contemporary manu- 
scripts.) 

We are thus again warned that the surviving manuscripts do 
not convey an adequate picture of the textual situation prior to, 
roughly, A.D. 400. Readings which dominate them to the prac- 
tical exclusion of alternative ones may have been minority 
readings in early times; on the other hand, readings which 
existed, or even prevailed, then can have disappeared from the 
evidence available to us. This is a fact with which every textual 
theory must reckon; it is also a renewed caveat against any 
attempt at settling textual problems by statistical or genealogical 
methods. 


III. THE WESTERN TEXT AND ITS RELATION TO 
THE ‘ALEXANDRIAN’ (ESPECIALLY P*°B 1739) 


A. THE WITNESSES FOR THE WESTERN TEXT 


Our conception of the earlier history of the text depends 
essentially upon the place assigned, within the tradition as 
a whole, to that part of the evidence which is neither ‘Alex- 
andrian’ nor Byzantine. I submit, modestly but firmly, that 

1) Above, p. 34. 

@) AaBdvrec is quoted by Tischendorf from 1911™"6 and 1913; by von Soden 
from 203, 506, 1149. AapBovrec in FG may be a survival of the same variant. 
Origen has it in one out of three surviving quotations. 

(3) Oecumenius may have taken it from Origen. 
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current ideas on this decisive point are vitiated by a fault of 
terminology. It has become customary to call ‘Western’ any 
reading which occurs in Western witnesses, regardless of whether 
it is confined to them or whether it recurs outside the properly 
Western sphere.“ We shall in the following maintain a firm 
distinction between these different types of attestation; it will 
soon become clear that more is at stake than a mere nicety of 
terminology. We shall apply the term ‘Western’ (“W’) only to 
such readings which are known exclusively from the Western 
parts of the Roman Empire. Where a variant attested by 
Western witnesses recurs elsewhere, we shall describe it as 
‘Western-plus’ (“W-+’). If such variants recur in the Byzantine 
text, we shall apply to them the symbol ‘Ww’, i.e. ‘Western- 
plus-Byzantine’. 

The Western text in the proper sense of the word is represented 
by three witnesses, namely (1) the Greek archetype of the manu- 
scripts D FG; (2) Tertullian; and (3) the archetype of d and 
the non-Vulgate quotations in Latin Fathers. The Vulgate is 
a Western witness, belonging to (3), where it agrees with those 
mentioned ; i.e. where either Jerome (or whoever was the reviser) 
or individual scribes retained Old Latin features. Where it 
differs it becomes a witness to the traditions of Caesarea and 
Alexandria ;@) a witness, in this respect, of considerable im- 
portance; though far less so now than in the days of Bentley 
and Lachmann, because we have meantime got several Greek 
manuscripts of the type which Jerome used. 

I claim no competence with regard to the niceties of the 
inner-Latin tradition. The present inquiry is concerned with its 
Greek prototypes. For this purpose we may rely upon some 
essential results established by specialists in the field which 
enjoy pretty general recognition. The Greek text of the bilingual 
manuscripts D FG goes back to one ancestor, as P. Corssen has 
shown. Very often all three retain its readings right or wrong. 
Not rarely one or the other of them has lost the ancestor 
reading. In such cases the comparison with the other Western 

) It was entirely to the point when some scholars, like Sir F. G. Kenyon 
and A. C. Clark, discarded the misused term entirely. This gain is lost when 
the symbols introduced instead are supposed to have all the implications of 
the discarded term. 

(2) Where in the following the term. ‘Western’ is used with its current, 
wider implication, it has been included in quotation marks. 

3) The Eastern character of the Vulgate text is neatly indicated by its 


reflecting the Greek variant dmcretv in the many places where the Old Latin 
translates the all but general dzeiety (cf. below, p. 123). 
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witnesses, as a rule, makes it possible to ascertain which of the 
three retains the reading of the archetype. More often than not, 
F and G prove themselves to be its faithful representatives. 
These two ninth-century manuscripts are extremely similar to 
each other. The prolonged discussion about their relation has 
indeed shown, so it seems to me, that F is not a copy of G, but 
that both are copies of a parent manuscript which was practically 
identical with them. The interest of this discussion is largely 
academic; the main fact remains that FG are instar unius coducts. 
Their Latin is without interest, being almost wholly made from 
their Greek™ with the help of the Vulgate. 

Not so the Latin of codex Claromontanus (‘d’) which, not- 
withstanding some adaptation to its Greek, is the one extant 
manuscript of the Old Latin,® otherwise surviving only in 
patristic quotations. The large amount of variation among the 
latter is due to (a) subsequent stylistic changes, (5) corruption, 
and (c) sometimes, e.g. in the case of Augustine (= r), to the 
influence of Eastern Greek texts, either direct or via the Vulgate. 
Notwithstanding the resulting, almost inextricable, amount of 
variation, the common origin of all Old Latin witnesses (except 
Tertullian)“ is indicated by a great number of particular 
common features, among which the addition et portate in 1 Cor. 
vi. 20 is perhaps the most striking.) 

These, then, are the three witnesses for the Western text in the 
proper sense of the term.) Each of them depends upon one 
particular Greek original; it is therefore only natural that they 
should often be at variance. The fact that none the less they are 
frequently found united against most or all other witnesses is 
indicative, not indeed of one common ancestor of all of them, 
but of a common type of text. 

This is the Western text which we propose first to assess in its 
relation to the oldest Greek manuscript P4*. However, we have 
by now learned that B and 1739 (or rather that ‘ancient copy’ 
which 1739, on the whole, faithfully represents) are brothers of 
the papyrus. They will therefore have to be considered together 
with P46, 

() For a striking illustration see below, p. 230, n. 3. 

(2) Since our interest is in the Greek text represented by them, we quote 
d fg only where they render a Greek text different from D FG. To quote Ee 
would be waste of space, since it is a copy of Dd. 

G) Cf. below, p. 249. © Cf. below, p. 169. 

6) The Latin Origen is a witness for the Old Latin, except where the 
context shows that the Biblical text as quoted is presupposed by Origen’s 
exposition. 
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B. PuRELY WESTERN READINGS IN THEIR RELATION TO P46 
AND ITs ALLIES 


1. Special agreements? 


It has already been noted that that community in special 
errors which demonstrates the close relation between P**, B, 
and 1739 does not prevail between the papyrus and the chief 
Western manuscript D, for their coincidence in two insignifi- 
cant faults proves nothing. This is true also of 1739. Here 
again, two such coincidences do indeed exist. In Heb. vii. 4 
obToc is omitted by 1739 (with 424**) and D* only: this could 
come about, through homoioteleuton, in both of them inde- 
pendently. Ib. 1x. 23, the same (only) have xafapifera: for the 
correct KkafapilecOar. This fault arose easily when ANAITKH at 
the beginning of the verse was taken for an adverbial dative 
(with the silent iota omitted) and this frequent mode of expres- 
sion, again, could suggest itself to various scribes independently. 
I have failed to note a similar coincidence between B and D, but 
there is at least one between the pair P46 B and Din 

1 Cor. 1. 13 wepe P*° B D*: daep cet. 

It is not a priort clear which of the two prepositions 1s original, 
for Hellenistic Greek, and so the New Testament, widely use 
mepi Synonymously with dep and the two are competing, in the 
manuscripts, at many places.“ In the present context the 
observation of the Pauline usage makes it possible to discern 
the original reading. I count in the Epistles (this time including 
Eph. and Tit.) seventeen comparable instances.“ In all of them 
darép is used; nor does the tradition waver anywhere except in 
1 Thess. v. 10 (epi X* B 33). The inference is that at the latter 
place, and in the passage here under discussion, zepi is not 
genuine. This common error again cannot be booked as a 
Leitfehler establishing some close interrelation between the ‘Alex- 
andrian’ pair and D*, for the scribe of the latter could commit 

() Above, p. 41. 

2) The same applies to the reading éxmopvedwyev in 1 Cor. x. 8, if von 
Soden should be right against the Harvard collation: this Septuagint reading 
could penetrate into the text at various places independently and indeed, 
if von Soden is right against Tischendorf, it recurs with Chrysostom. For 
1739 with FG only see 1 Tim. i. 16; cf. 2 Tim. iv. 22. 

(3) Cf. the variant readings in Gal. i. 4, Col. ii. 1, 1 Thess. iii. 2, Mt. xxvi. 
28; above, p. 43, on Heb. v. 1; Blass-Debrunner, § 229, 1. 

4) Rom. v. 6 f. (three instances), viii. 32, xiv. 15, xvi. 4, 1 Cor. xi. 24, 
xv. 3; 2 Cor. v. 15 (two); Gal. ii. 20; Eph. v. 25; Phil. i. 29; Col. 1. 24; 
1 Thess. v. 10; 2 Thess. 1. 5; Titus i. 14. 
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this obvious fault on his own and independently of the ancestor 
of P46 and B. 

The absence of any striking special error common to the most 
outstanding Western manuscript and P** (or its allies) is a first, 
definite hint that no direct relation exists between the ‘Alex- 
andrians’ and the Western text.{) This is borne out by the 
scarcity of readings common to the two groups and the peculiar 
character of those few which do exist. Before mustering them 
we may survey, in a number of representative instances, the 
many peculiarities of the Western tradition which the papyrus 
and its allies refuse to countenance. The cases of agreement will 
thereafter be seen against the proper background. 


2. Western readings not shared by P** and its allies 


After the discovery of the outstanding manuscripts P4* and 
1739 the Western text has still to itself a fair amount of addi- 
tions and omissions, as well as a considerable number of changes 
of the order of words. They will be presented later on, but we 
may here anticipate the observation that none of them com- 
mends itself as original. In the present context we may instance 
the following Western peculiarities in 1 Corinthians: 


i. 8 aypt D FG: é€wc cet. 
Ib. wapoucia D FG vulg? Ambst Cassiod (cf. vulg?'*) : #epa cet. 
1.9 ud’ D* FG: 80’ cet. 
x1. 16 BeBamrixa D* FG: eBamrica cet (baptizavi latt). 
Ib. addov om FG d vulg” Pel: hab cet.) 
xiv. 8 yeom D* FG: hab cet (ye non reddunt latt). 
vil. 17 dudackw D* FG latt (doceo) ;@ cf. iv. 17: Suataccopa cet. 
Xvi. 26 ecrw add D* FG verss: om Graeci cet. © 
Xvi. 28 AaBye yuvarxa D* FG: yaunenc Graeci cet (acceperis uxorem 
latt). 
Xx. 13 adnce. D (non d) FG Hieron”: eacer cet. 
xii. 10 evepyeca D FG latt? (Eph. iii. 7): evepynuara cet. 
(x?)xv. 1 ernxere D* FG: écrnxare Graeci cet (statis latt). 
XXV. 5 pera tavta D* FG: evra cet (postea latt vett). 


() Other apparent ‘special’ agreements between Western witnesses and 
P*6 and/or its allies can be identified by consulting the table on p. 143. They 
are, in fact, independent survivals. | 

@) Cf. below, pp. 160 f. and 165 f. The same holds good of another set 
of variants peculiar to D FG; mentioned below, p. 109. 

3) ANAov is clearly redundant. This fact need not have prevented Paul from 
writing it; but it could suggest its omission to a reviser. 

4) Greek dvardccopas is rendered by dispono or ordino, never by doceo. 

6) For similar instances see below, p. 186. 
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Why is none of these Western variants found in P*¢ nor in any 
other non-Western witness? The answer is obvious with regard 
to those marked x : in them the Greek of the bilingual manu- 
scripts reflects particular exigences of Latin idiom. The arche- 
type then of D FG was in these instances infected by latinisms, 
whence we conclude that these variants originated in the 
Western sphere.“ The same conclusion is possible, though not 
necessary, with regard to i. 8 aypu, i. 16 (bis), and xv. 1; for the 
remainder it is improbable or even impossible. The gloss zrapoucia 
in 1. 8 is quite unlikely to have originated in a Latin version and 
thence to have conquered the Western tradition: it must then 
derive from some very ancient Greek source. The vulgar synonym 
adinut contests the place of édw also in Acts v. 38, but not in 
Western witnesses : that part of the Western tradition which has it 
in 1 Cor. x. 13 likewise suggests an ancient Greek source of which 
no other trace survives. Nor is it in any way probable that the 
imitation of 1 Cor. iv. 17 in vil. 17 and that of Eph. iii. 7 in 
1 Cor. xii. 10%) suggested itself primarily to some Latin trans- 
lator. ‘Thus these four variants, notwithstanding their exclusively 
Western attestation, point back to a pre-Western source. And 
‘pre-Western’ suggests ‘non-Western’. 

It is furthermore worth noting that these variants which, 
whatever their origin, fail to find non-Western support, are all 
of them evident errors. Of the purely Western omissions in 
1 Corinthians, which will be discussed later on,%) one (xi. 19) 
has at least a semblance of quality yet is, I believe, likewise 
spurious. It may be different with the—obviously pre-Western 
—varliant 

1 Cor. xv. 10 mtwyn D* FG Ambr Ambst Pelag Oros got): xevy cet. 


() Those who hold that codex Bezae was written in the East will justly 
quote the emergence, just announced, of a Graeco-Latin fragment in Egypt 
in support of their view. In the case of codex Claromontanus the same 
assumption would be very difficult, because its Latin, and indeed already 
that of the archetype D FG, is not translated from its Greek but is an inde- 
pendent and definite type of the Old Latin. It would be very hard to assume 
the currency of such a text in the East; even though the efforts, in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, at the latinization of the Empire (pursued especially 
by Justinian) could account for the emergence of bilingual manuscripts 
there. 

@) Cf. below, p. 100. The ‘Euthalian’ minuscule 181 (Vat. Reg. 179) 
imitates Ephesians in its own way: it gives the plural évépyevat. 

3) Below, p. 141. 

4) Here, as so often, the Gothic version may be supposed to have acquired 
the Western reading in Italy. 
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If mrwy7 is not genuine, how could it ever have come into 
being ? The majority reading is so apt and so Pauline that no one 
would dream of glossing it by this puzzling word. If Paul could 
call wrwya the ‘feeble’ elementary spirits (crovyeta tod Kocpou, 
Gal. iv. 9), 1.e. ‘bringing no rich endowment of spiritual treasures’ 
(Lightfoot), could he not, by contrast, have called od rrwy7 
that rich Grace of God which had endowed him ?“) 


3. Purely Western readings recurring in P*® and its allies 


Against the background of the great majority of purely 
Western readings which fail to find the support of P4* and its 
allies we may now consider those which reappear in them.) 
P46, or rather one of its ancestors, had a striking Western read- 
ing in C (i.e. 1 Cor.) xv. 2 ddetAere karéyew, the spuriousness of 
which no one doubts.) Another striking coincidence is 


+C xil. 31 evre D* F(evre.) G(erer) ; P**: eve cet. 


The problems of the transition from ch. xii to xiii have been 
widely discussed yet never really settled. Klostermann (and, two 
centuries before him, Bentley) argued for the reading of D* 
which now the papyrus supports. It is indeed possible that D* 
FG here preserve a remainder of the original wording; that P46 
had it complete, and that the whole other tradition is here cor- 
rupt. It 1s tantalizing that these very lines are damaged in the 
papyrus: the last but one on the page had some letters, now lost, 
which may have contained the solution of this ancient puzzle. 
Yet mere corruption is a possibility to be reckoned with. In 
this case the community of error would be striking. At any rate, 
this apparent Western corruption is now seen to have had a 


() Those who hold, with Lietzmann, that the word wrwyx¢c is incapable of 
this connotation can argue that in textual matters the inexplicable is not 
necessarily impossible. The Western reading can indeed be a fault, even if we 
cannot account for its origin. 

@) Having stated (above, p. 58) my distrust in purely statistical methods, 
I am bound to add that an arbitrary selection of instances must of course lead 
to faulty general conclusions. I have striven to neglect no variant, in 1 Cor. and 
Heb., which could be of any significance. What I have neglected (as, for ex- 
ample, the hopelessly muddled tradition of 1 Cor. vii. 34.and xv. 51) or possibly 
overlooked can hardly affect the conclusions based upon the material here 
presented. Some passages from other letters have been added for illustration. 

3) Cf. below, p. 255. A second Western peculiarity removed by a corrector 
of P46 is the spelling 2vABavod in 2 Cor. 1. 19; see below, p. 259. 

@) Cf. ib. 26 the variants «iz. B FG d vulg harcl al.: ért P48: ecive x 
A CD 9); also xi. 20, where D FG write éz: for écrt (om d). A similar set of 
variants can be found in Suetonius, Vitae Caes. 11. 99. 
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distant, pre-Western origin; even though its attestation is not 
generally Western, but confined to the archetype of D FG. 

‘The same is true of two important readings already discussed : 

+C i. 4 ev meBorc] codiac FG; P48: 

(avOpwaivyc) Aoyotc vel Aoywr varie addunt cet. “) 

The true, short reading is not in ‘the’ Western text ; but it was 
in the Western archetype of D FG, whence D lost and FG pre- 
served it. Being genuine it is of course pre-Western. This is now 
confirmed by its reappearance in P4*,) 


+C vi. 2 71 om Tert Hil Orig-lat Ambst™*; P4*: hab cet.) 


Here the two Old Latin branches of the Western text preserve 
the ancient reading which has now found the support of P4*.@) 
I cannot quote any further instance, from 1 Corinthians or 
Hebrews, of a purely Western reading supported exclusively by 
P46, nor have I noted any such supported singly by B or 1739. 
Sometimes, however, members of this group support such read- 
ings jointly. Perhaps the most striking instance is 
Ci. 2 
™ €KKA. T. Ov | yvach. ev yw w | ry ovcn ev Kop. kAnroic! D FG vulg* 
—<—— Pelag®; P4* B: 
33 >] be) trp. trp. 29 cet. 


This is really more than a mere variation of order. As arranged 
in P46 &c., the clauses make a jumble which defies interpreta- 
tion. This jumble cannot have come about, at this place, by 
mere scribal slips in these outstanding witnesses; if such had 
occurred, they would have been quickly mended. Its preserva- 
tion in the East and the West is evidence that this arrangement, 
however puzzling, had an aura of antiquity and authority; yet 
it cannot be original. Variants of this kind arise through the 
insertion of additional or the reintroduction of omitted words. 
At some very early stage, or even originally, one of the two 
clauses must have been absent from the text. Of the implied pos- 
sible inferences, every one has found its advocates; and indeed 


) Above, p. 23. 

) It is possible that this is really a ‘W+’ reading; cf. above, p. 24, n.1. 
Of the two current expansions, one is omitted by one Sahidic manuscript and 
the other by others; we may therefore expect one day to find a Sahidic text 
without either. 

G3) Above, p. 31. 

(4) The Latin d has been adapted to the Greek D which, like FG, inherited 
the addition from the archetype DFG. Note that only one of the three 
interrelated omissions in this passage survived in the West. 
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there are sound arguments in support of all of them. However, 
the authority of the lectio magis ardua has been strengthened by 
the accession of P4* to such a degree as to make it the obvious 
starting-point for the critic’s consideration. This impossible 
reading is most easily accounted for if the ‘sanctified’-clause is 
supposed to have been absent from some ancestor manuscript; 
it could penetrate into the text at this unsuitable point if in some 
less distant ancestor it had been added above the text or in the 
margin. Ot 7yvacuévou is not a Pauline term to describe the 
believers, but it is thus used in Acts xx. 32, xxvi. 18, and Jude 1. 
This suggests the possibility that this clause is not original, but 
was added to the text at a very early date in accordance with 
early Christian usage and that copies without it continued for a 
time to circulate. This possibility is reinforced by the fact that 
Origen appears to have used a text without it.) However that 
may be, the fact that six outstanding manuscripts agree in giving 
this unsuitable order, although they belong to two groups separ- 
ated by essential textual and geographical differences, bespeaks 
some contact between these groups. This contact must lie far 
back, beyond the emergence of separate Western and ‘Alex- 
andrian’ texts. At or even before this early date there must 
already have existed an interest in textual matters which could 
lead to the collation of manuscripts with and without the ‘sancti- 
fied’-clause. Its misplacement is a result of this early collation. 

+(?)C viii. 10 ce om FG vulg Orig-lat Aug Ambst Pelag; P4* B: 

hab cet. 

The omission may well be genuine. The pronoun is not essen- 
tial but it could easily be added in anticipation of év 77 cH yvadcet 
in the following phrase.@ 

—C xi. 22 emaww FG d vulg”"* Pelag (boh?); P4* B: ezawecw cet. 


There can be no doubt that the minority reading arose from 
adaptation to éza@ following. This error might just possibly 
have been committed by several scribes independently. 


+(?)H iti. 6 6c ouxoc D latt (incl vulg Luc Ambst Theod—Mops Prisc) ; 
P% 1739 [M 6 424**]: 


ov otKoc cet (incl Vv Hier). 


() See 7.T.S. ix, 1908, 232. The omission by the first hand of min. 109 
Tisch. (now 1926) need not be anything more than a scribe’s slip. Cf. p. 277: 

@) Thus already J. Mill (Proleg., p. xlvii). J. Weiss (ad loc.) regards the 
omission as a Jendenz-Korrektur; one wonders which Tendenz could be served 
by it. P46 omits also dudv in the preceding verse. This reading, if genuine, 
would support the shorter text in ver. 10; but it is not easily accepted on the 
sole authority of P*, 
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“Oc, not od, is logically correct (and the whole passage is 
worded with extreme subtleness) : ‘tz the house which God had 
established, Moses was faithful as a servant: Jesus was faithful 
as the son, set over God’s house. That house are we.’ Its very 
harshness is a recommendation of this reading, the evidence for 
which is strong indeed. Against its reception there is the valid 
argument that this construction, so normal in Latin, is not easily 
paralleled in Greek.“ One has therefore to choose between the 
assumptions that either the writer employed a precise though 
unusual mode of expression or that he blunted his argument by 
using a more normal phrase. The latter alternative is not very 
probable with a stylist like the writer of Hebrews ;.moreover, it 
cannot account for the emergence of the lectio magis ardua.® 


+H vi. 2 dsdayxnv d; P4* B: didaync cet.) 


Moffat ad loc. commends the accusative, adding ‘it makes no 
difference which reading is chosen’. I submit that the genitive is 
inadmissible. It is stylistically bad, in the midst of so many 
other genitives which are on a different level both logically and 
syntactically; besides it makes it impossible to construe the 
sentence. The notion of ‘teaching’ is on a level with that of 
‘foundation’, and not with that of ‘repentance’ and ‘faith’.) 
A.dax7y then must appear in the same case as OepéAvov, the word 
to which it refers epexegetically. When the accusative 1s restored, 
ddaxnv is defined by the genitives Bamricpav and éembécewc, just 
as Jewédsov is defined by peravoiac and micrewc. The two con- 
cluding genitives, ‘resurrection’ and ‘judgement’, denote the 
main subjects of the teaching.“ The meaning then of this over- 
condensed sentence is that the writer will not dwell upon the 


{) Asa parallel I can quote only Galen, De sanit. tuenda vi. 18 é¢’ & AovTpw; 
yet it seems a natural way of speaking, also in Greek. Cf. Addenda, p. 287. 

@) It would be preposterous to assume a ‘latinism’ in the Chester Beatty 
papyrus; besides, this reading is not properly a ‘latinism’: it is the wording 
required by the context preserved predominantly, but no longer exclusively, 
by Latin or Western witnesses. 

3) Moffatt is wrong in quoting harcl. for the accusative. 

(4) F, W. Beare, 7.B.L. Ixiii, 1944, 394 holds that the genuineness of the 
accusative has become ‘virtually certain’ thanks to P46 joining the evidence 
for it. 

(S) ‘Meravora and wictic, Bamricwot and émifecic yeipm@v, avdcracic and 
Kpiua, atwviov are the fundamental truths’: thus Moffatt ad loc., describing the 
three groups of words as so many ‘pairs of doctrines’. Must one insist on the 
slipshod character of such ‘interpretation’? 

©) The writer could have prefixed zepi to this clause; but cf. ver. 1 
Adyov Thc apyjc and the parallels quoted by L. Radermacher, Neutest. Gram. 
1925, 109; especially Acta Thom. 74. 
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doctrines of the Resurrection and the Judgement which consti- 
tute the foundation of the Christian life in faith and repentance. 
They are the subject of the teaching which is given in prepara- 
tion of the baptism and the laying on of hands; that is, they are 
propaedeutic; cf. v. 12—-vi. 1. 

It was only natural that the solitary accusative d:day7v should 
be early and widely adapted to the surrounding genitives.“) The 
original form luckily survived in some few, but outstanding, 
witnesses both in the East and the West. 


Corollary 


In view of the scantiness of relevant instances in 1 Corinthians 
and Hebrews, here are a few from other Epistles (where, how- 
ever, they are proportionally no more frequent). 

+(?)Rom. xiii. 12 amoBaAwpeba D FG latt (abiciamus) ; P4*: 

atrodwyeba, cet. 


As long as the variant azroBaddpe8a was known from D FG 
only, it was quite naturally dismissed as a specifically Western 
error, due perhaps to the faulty retranslation of the Latin 
abiciamus. In fact, however, the Greek original of the Old Latin 
must have had the same reading as D FG, for the three other 
Pauline instances of azorifepat (Eph. iv. 22 and 25, Col. 111. 8) 
are rendered by depono.%) Now P4® shows that dzoBadwpea is 
not a specifically Western reading. It was known about A.D. 200 
in Egypt. Could it even be original? The verb recurs nowhere 
else in the Pauline Epistles and its middle voice is entirely absent 
from the New Testament. Even so, it suits the context quite 
excellently. It seems possible, then, that a Pauline hapax lego- 
menon has here been ousted by a verb which was familiar from 
many similar passages. 


+2 Cor. i. 10 6r1 om D*; P48 B 1739 [M]; trp FG®): hab cet. 


Cf. below, p. 196. 
+ (?)Eph. v. 19 avevparixatc om d Ambst; P** B: hab cet. 


@) A similar string of genitives in the manuscripts of Marcus Aurelius iii. 1 
had come aboutin thesame way; J. J. Reiske put it right by turning one whole 
clause into the genitive (Class. Quart. xl, 1946, 52). Tregelles (An Introduction 
to the Textual Criticism . . ., 1856, 53) quotes similar instances from the New 
Testament. 

) Depono is thus used also in Acts vii. 58, Heb. xii. 1, and 1 Pet. ii. 1. Only 
in Jas. i. 21 is dvorifewar rendered by abicio. 

(3) The transposition in FG underlines the fact that D* retains the reading 
of the archetype D FG. 
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The omission may well be original; the addition could be 
made on the model of Col. iii. 16. 

+Eph. vi. 19 rou evayyeAvov om FG Tert(?) Vict Ambst(?) ; P46) B: 

hab cet. 

The addition is as evidently spurious here as in Rom. xv. 29 
(where the evidence for and against it is similarly divided). The 
combination 70 pucripiov Tob edayyeXiov occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament. The shorter text compares with Eph. iii. 3 
and 9. 

+Col. ii. 2 rou bod ypicrov Hil Pel; P4* B: alii alia. 

(Already quoted above, p. 61.) 


The dominant impression left by this material is of the very 
small proportion of purely Western readings supported by the 
papyrus and its allies. In the two Epistles upon which we are 
concentrating, P** supports B in its four agreements, 1739 in 
one, and adds four of its own. The vast majority, if not all, of 
those readings which P*%, &c., oppose are corruptions. Part of 
them, namely those which reflect Latin idiom, are certain to 
have originated in the separate course of the Western tradition ; 
the same may apply to others (especially to the frequent changes 
of order), but surely not to all of them. The possibility that a 
minority of readings attested only by Western witnesses is of 
pre-Western origin is stressed by the recurrence of some of them 
in our Egyptian papyrus. Of the thirteen which we have quoted 
(including five from other letters), only two (1 Cor. x1. 22 and 
xv. 2) are definitely wrong ; the former of these faults, moreover, 
may possibly have come about independently in the East and 
West. The majority, then, of these readings are not specifically 
Western: they are elements of the original text, which lived on 
in some Western as well as in the oldest Eastern witnesses. There 
is, so far, not the slightest indication that any properly Western 
readings, that is, readings which originated with, or in the course 
of, the separate Western tradition, ever affected the East.©) The 

() The relevant line of the papyrus is indeed missing. H. C. Hoskier 
observed that considerations of space suggest the shorter reading (7.7.8. 
XXXVI, 1937, 158; Appendix ..., p. 14); he adds ‘Sir Frederic Kenyon agrees 
that the omission is almost certain’. 

@) As the present inquiry proceeds, more and more readings will require 
detailed discussion. The reader who wishes to survey the material ata glance is 
invited to turn to the list of the more characteristic W readings on pp. 143 ff. 

G3) The particular way in which D FG, in 1 Cor. xiv. 39, develop the 
original wording which P4* B (1739) alone preserve (above, p. 30) is one 
of many hints that the tradition really went in the opposite direction. 
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one type of variants which could bear out this view, namely the 
latinisms, has no Eastern support. If then at least some also of 
the errors which are attested only by Western witnesses had a 
wider circulation at an early time, one may well wonder why 
P46 supports, almost exclusively, genuine Western readings. 

The rewriting of 1 Cor. xv. 2 and the peculiar order of the 
clauses ib. i. 2, attested by Western and by the most ancient 
Eastern witnesses, point to some common source. There is 
nothing to suggest, and everything to discourage, the assump- 
tion that this source was in the West. ‘These common errors 
indicate some contact, at a very early date, between the pre- 
decessors of both; their sporadic agreements in genuine readings 
are evidence that, from a pre-Western and pre-‘Alexandrian’ 
stage, P46 and its allies retain some original elements which were 
soon to vanish from the ‘Alexandrian’ and from the Eastern 
tradition in general, while one or more of the three Western 
archetypes caused them to survive in the West. The ‘lesser 
Alexandrians’, beginning with x, as far as I can see, share not 
one purely Western reading; at least not in 1 Corinthians and 
Hebrews ;“ and from 1739 we have been unable to quote any 
except Heb. 111. 6 and 2 Cor. 1. Io. 


C. W-+ READINGS IN THEIR RELATION TO P46 AND ITs ALLIES 


The attitude of the ‘Alexandrians’ towards Western readings 
changes markedly as soon as the latter are not confined to 
Western witnesses but recur with some others. The non-Western 
‘side-attestation’ may be extremely slight—as in many of the 
Instances quoted below it certainly is—still it appears to have 
great significance: W-+ readings, as will be seen, are far more 
often shared by P*° and its allies than are mere W readings. 

We shall survey first those W-+ readings which recur in one 
only of the members of the group P** B 1739; thereafter those 
in whose support some or all of them unite. Putting first, in each 
section, those readings which we consider to be spurious, we 
shall otherwise arrange them in the order of the text. 


I. Agreement 
1. W+ readings shared by P*® (only) 
—C vil. 37 é5patoc om FG d Ambst? Aug Pel; eth arm; P46: 


edpatoc hab post avrov P® X* A BD P 33 min mu vulg 
sah boh Bas: 


() The (imperfect) agreement between C*, I, and W in Heb. iv. 12 might 
have been quoted here instead of below, p. 113. 
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yevvatoc hab post avrov 181—1836-1898 917: 
edpavoc hab post écrynxev w. 


‘Eépatoc is a Pauline word“ and its combination with écryka 
is not unusual.@) The variations of wording and order justify 
some suspicion and the evidence for omission is rather strong. 
The adjective might indeed seem to be redundant; but it urges 
the condition laid down by the apostle very appropriately and 
preludes suitably the following specification ‘not under duress, 
but...’. Finally, it has not the appearance of a gloss. It is, then, 
genuine. The omission is likely to have occurred first in Egypt, 
where our oldest manuscript attests it. ‘Thence it could spread to 
Ethiopia and, through Syria, to Armenia, as well as to the West.) 

—C ix. 8 Aeyw D FG vulg; 32 42 51 234 464 483 18324); P46: 

Aadw cet (incl Pel Ambst? Aug). 


The ancient distinction between AaA®@ (which meant any kind 
of vocal utterance) and A€éyw (implying the expression of some 
definite sense)—a distinction splendidly illustrated by Eupolis’ 
sarcasm AaXeiv apicroc, advvarwratroc Aéyeww—disappeared in 
later Greek. Already in many New Testament passages it is 
indiscernible. Paul, however, as a rule refers to definite state- 
ments by Aéyw, while AaA@ with him usually denotes a vocal 
utterance in general; for example, AaAciy yAwccarc could never 
be replaced by Adyew yAdccaic.) Even he, though, occasionally 
uses the two verbs alternately for the sake of mere stylistic varia- 
tion. In this respect Rom. i11. 19 has a bearing upon the present 
passage. Still more instructive is a comparison between 1 Cor. 
vi. 5 mpoc évrpomiy Aéyw and xv. 34, mpoc évtpomy AadA@ ; for 
the phrase ‘I speak after the manner of men’ could be similarly 
varied. It is kar’ dvOpwrov AEéyw in Rom. iii. 5 and Gal. iii. 15. 
In the passage here under discussion variation was commended 
by the context and is attested by the vast majority of witnesses. 
Their wording suggests : ‘Is this mere prating of mine ? Or does 
not in fact the Law distinctly say the same?’ The minority 


@) y Cor. xv. 58; Col. i. 23. (2) Tgnatius, Pol. iii. 1. 

3) In 1 Cor. ix. 7, P46 (with some negligible allies) omits ric zrotpvnc, for 
which D* FG Aug and a few minuscules (255, 323, 1831) read adrjc. These 
variants are unlikely to point back to an original short text as in P4**, Each of 
them could easily suggest itself if Paul wrote what the overwhelming majority 
of witnesses attest. 

4) The minuscules from Tischendorf, and von Soden, 1. 1916. 

(3) Min. 876 has this impossible combination in 1 Cor. xiv. 5. 

(©) Aare B sol. 7) Aéyw Aw. 

8) Cf. dvOpwmmwov Aéyw Rom. vi. 19. 0) Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 23. 

B. 1859 H 
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variant”) arose from the adaptation of the one verb to the other 
and was furthered by the parallel instances just indicated. 
The distinction was similarly blurred over in the tradition of 
Rom. iii. 19. 
—C xi. 11 wea om (D) FG d m vulg Ambr Ambst Hieron (non 
semper) Pelag. o201 pesh arm sah boh eth Orig 
Basil Epiph Athan#; P46: 
hab cet. 


*I[dta went out of usage in the Koine, xar’ (dav taking its 
place. The combination in particular with €xacroc is typically 
Attic. Even so, the adverbial dative had not, by the time of Paul, 
been completely forgotten: it can be quoted from the Septua- 
gint and from Ignatius‘) as well as from Epictetus.“5) In the 
passage under discussion, the combination idta é€xdcrw 1s com- 
mended by the parallel €v €xacrov ib. 18. Paul may here have 
avoided kar’ idtav (which he used Gal. ii. 2) for euphonic 
reasons: it would have sounded poorly before caw. If idta 
were omitted, the phrase could suggest divine arbitrariness. ‘The 
omission, so early attested and so widely spread, can be ascribed 
to the aversion against an expression of literary flavour. 

Let us note, then, that Western omissions are not necessarily 
‘non-interpolations’. 

In 1 Cor. xiv. 19 the papyrus, reading év 7@ vot pov, is joined 
by FG and boh only: they preserve a particular form of a most 
ancient corruption which will be discussed later on.®) To these 
four agreements in error add the following four instances (all 
from 1 Cor.: J have none from Heb.), in which I am confident 
that the papyrus vindicates genuine W-+ readings: 


+C i. 22 xa om FG vulg™** Cypr Hil Ambst Pelag Sedul Aug; 323 
Marcion Clem; P*¢: 
hab cet. (Cf. below, p. 200.) 


@) Cf. Rom. xv. 18 efveiy D FG for Aareiv. 

(2) J, Weiss ad loc. argued that, with AaA@, the pronoun tavra ought to be 
deleted, and indeed there is no exact parallel for it in the Pauline writings. 
Now we find that P46 indeed omits, and so do 1831, f, vulg#. This evidence, 
however, is not sufficient. The lack of a parallel is due to the uniqueness of 
the present passage, and the omission is naturally, together with the change 
of the verb, ascribed to the influence of the parallel passages.—The second 
TAYTA of course is radra. 

(3) 9 Macc. iv. 34. 4) Magn. vii. 1. 

(6) Epictetus i. 16. 15 (also 19); ii. 2. 9, 10. 4, 19. 9. 

(©) This all the more so, since Paul spoke, and probably wrote, xa6Siav. 

(7) Those who, like Augustine, prefer to read téva cannot be refuted. 

(8) Below, p. 230. 
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Two variants in 1 Cor. iii. 3 must be treated together, even 
though only one of them is actually supported by P**. Both are 
W-+, and not merely W, because Origen (only) joins D FG. 

(+)C ili. 3 capxwout D FG Orig?2™: 

capxixot! P46 & A B cet. Clem3®). 
+(Ib.)  capxwou® D FG Orig2®; P46: 
capxixou X A B cet. Clem$®). 
Cf. ib. iii, 1 capxuvore P48 A BCD 33 1739 [424**] Clem Orig): 


capkikoic FG w. 


There is no doubt about the reading capxivoic being correct in 
ver. 1.) It would be very strange if Paul had not used the same 
form, in the same argument, two verses later. Tischendorf and 
Lietzmann indeed assert that the two forms are used promiscue, 
and Clement appears to bear them out; but the analysis of the 
evidence and of Paul’s usage point to a different conclusion. 
There are, in Paul, nine instances of this adjective. The 
Byzantine text gives the -xoc-form throughout‘) except in 2 Cor. 
ill. 3, where capxivaic (used with a different connotation from 
all other instances) was protected by the prototype Ez. xi. 19 
and the rhyme with AGivarc preceding. Leaving this singular 
instance apart, the rule with Paul is to use the form on -xoc 
throughout except where the adjective refers to human 
beings.) Hence cdpxwoc in Rom. vii. 14. and capxivoic in 1 Cor. 


@) Origen has the x-form, in both places, in c. Cels. (ii. 67 and iii. 53; 
1. 188. 15 and 248. 27 Koe.). The v-form is quoted from the first place (in 
ver. 3) in De orat. 27. 5 (366. 3 Koe.) and from the second (ib.) in Mt. xvi. 29 
(574. 11 Klo.); from ver. 1 three times ib. xi. 3, xv. 6 and 9g (pp. 38. 1, 362. 20, 
and 373. 7 Klo.). In his commentary on 1 Cor. Origen used the v-form; see 
the five instances in the catena (Cramer, pp. 52 f. = 7.7.S. ix. 241 f.; the 
x-form ib. 87 = 361 may be traced to the scribe). 

(2) Readings in Clement are suspect where they agree with the Byzantine 
text; especially in those writings which are not contained in the Arethas 
manuscript (his text always rests upon one single manuscript). In the present 
case their number lends them a certain credibility. The passages are: Paed. 
I. vi. 36 (i. 111. 24 and 112. 2 St.); Strom. iv. 26. 164 (ii. 321. 15); ib. iv. 26 
(il. 342. 7) and 10. 66 (ii. 370. 10). Cf. below, n. 3 and p. 243. 

(3) In spite of the Byzantine variant, which does not count (see text above). 
Clement Strom. v. 4. 26. (ii. 342. 7 St.) is equally irrelevant in view of the 
opposing instances (ib. 370. 10 and 1. III. 24 St.). 

4) Paed. 1. vi. 36. 

6) Also in 1 Cor. iii. 4, where it replaces the original av@pw7o, and in 
Heb. vii. 16 (below, n. 7). 

(©) Namely Rom. xv. 27 and 1 Cor. ix. 11 7a capkuxa; 2 Cor. i. 12 codia 
capkixy; ib. x. 4 dmAa capKuKd. 

(7) y Pet. ii. 11 agrees with this rule, not so Heb. vu. 16. The rule is in 
accordance with the usage in non-Christian literature where cdpxwoc is used 
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iii. 1. The tendency to carry through the alternative form, which 
dominates the Byzantine text, early (Clement!) affected 1 Cor. 
iii. 3. It is, however, obvious that P46 derives from a text which 
here had the original form (-vor) in both places. Therewith the 
papyrus lends decisive support to the Western reading which at 
the same time is intrinsically superior. 

+C iii. 10 S5¢ om D Orig-lat Pelag Sedul Gildas Hieron; 1827 boh* 

Chrys; P46: 
hab cet. (Cf. below, p. 189.) 
+C xii. 10 dvvapewc D FG m Pelag(?)) Gaud; Cyr—Jer; P*: 


duvapewy cet. 


The parallel between évepyjpara duvdpewv and the preceding 
Yapicuara iauarwv is so natural that duvawewc could hardly have 
got into the text unless it was there originally. It makes excellent 
sense: the one divine dvvapic is active in the several evepyypara 
(cf. 11. 4, Col. 1. 29). "Evepyyjpara duvdpewc is synonymous with 
duvdpecc (ver. 38 f., Gal. ii. 5; so here pesh). The majority 
reading is not impossible (implying that each such act is a 
dvvayic), but it borders on tautology. In the Western witnesses 
the singular is bound up with the singular also of the governing 
noun (évépyeea D FG == Eph. iii. 7); in fact the singular, 
analogous with the preceding Adyoc and zwicric in vv. 8-9, is 
carried through, in this branch, throughout this passage. This 
must be the result of later adaptation, for the plurals yapicuarta, 
evepy7jpata, &c., are covered by the precedents in wv. 4-6. P*, 
then, is not here really identical with the Western text. Like the 
latter, the papyrus preserves the original singular dvvapewc, but 
it is free from the Western alteration of the preceding noun. 


2. W-+ readings shared by B (only) or 1739 (only) 
(N.B. The signs + and — in this section refer to the readings of B.) 


This section begins with the discussion of two readings, one 
of which really belongs under the heading Ww; it has to be 
taken up here because the two are closely interrelated. 


particularly with reference to persons; see L.S. Clement Alex., too, agrees 
with this rule (see Staehlin’s index), but for the passage just quoted from 
Paed. (p. 99, n. 3), where he is under the influence of his Pauline text (if the 
tradition is to be trusted). 

() Pelagius may be considered a witness for this reading if his exposition 
(p. 196. 19 Souter) rather than the lemma is trusted. Even in the latter, the 
primitive reading virtutes in the St. Gall manuscript G may stand for the 
singular genitive, for the use of e for 7 is one of its characteristics (Souter, 
Introduction, p. 236). 

(2) Cf. above, p. 89. 
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—C 1. 6 paprupiov tov Geouv FG; min mu) arm; B*: 
papt. T. xpicrov P46 Orig cet. 
+C il. I paprupiov tov Geov D FG vulg”*; P w sah arm eth; Orig 
Chrys Cyr-Al; B: 
puctynpiov 7. Geou P* X* A C VY min®) r vulg” pesh boh 
Hippol Ambr Ambst(?) Pel Aug Ephr. 
(Note that there is Western evidence for each variant.) 


If you consider the genealogy of these variants, the alterna- 
tives are: if wucrijpvov in il. I is genuine, the variant paprtipiov 
suggests that in 1. 6 wapr. rod Geos is primitive and caused the 
variant in 11. 1. This assumption leaves little chance for explain- 
ing the variant Xpicroé in 1. 6. If, on the other hand, paprvpiov 
is genuine in 11. 1, then Xprcroé is original in i. 6; for the variant 
Geod there would thus explain itself as being due to adaptation 
to papr. tod Geot in 11. 1. The latter assumption can alone 
account for all the data of the problem. The variant pucrypiov 
in 1. I is explicable as being due to assimilation to ii. 7. The word 
peucrnpcov in the latter place would lose much of its force if Paul 
had anticipated it in ver. 1; nor would it in itself suit the asser- 
tion that he had displayed no sophia, for sophia can reveal the 
mystery.) Among the Corinthians Paul had determined ‘not to 
know’ anything save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified: this was 
his ‘witness for God’ among them, renouncing sophia. If, then, 
we acknowledge paprvpiov 7. Geod to be genuine in ii. 1, the 
consequent adoption of the variant Xpicroé in 1. 6 yields a 
plausible interpretation also of this difficult context. A kind of 
guarded captatio, vv. 5-9 express Paul’s thanks to God because 
in His grace He has revealed Christ to the Corinthians and there- 
with bestowed upon them spiritual gifts in Him (Christ) of every 
kind, both rational and ecstatic (vv. 4-5). The evidence for this 
assertion is rehearsed in vv. 6-8: ‘the witness of Christ is con- 
firmed among them’ (that is, their being in Christ is demon- 
strated) by their possession of these charismata and their trust 
in the parusia. Verse g finally, reverting to ver. 4, rounds off 
this preface by summing up its content. 


() From the eighteen quoted by von Soden I select the ‘Euthalian’ group 
91 7—181—1836—1808 and, besides, 547 623 1175 1738 1852. 

(2) Namely 5 131 356 436 1912 1914 according to Tischendorf, to which 
von Soden adds 88 (—915) 330 491 623 2143. 

(3) Cf. ver. 7. The passage is explained differently, e.g., by J. A. Robinson, 
Ephesians, 1903, 237. 

4) The frequent repetition of the name ‘(Jesus) Christ’ throughout this 
passage may perhaps stir some doubt as to our receiving it also in ver. 6, 
but it suits, if anything, this preamble; cf. also ver. 4 and Col. 1. 27. The 
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If this analysis of an admittedly difficult textual problem 1s 
correct, the reading of (D) FG, which B supports (and P*é 
opposes), is wrong in i. 6 and correct in ul. 1. The intrinsic 
arguments for this conclusion are strengthened by the bilingual 
manuscripts having much wider support at the latter place. 

—C ii. 16 xvptov? D* FG r vulg Ambr Ambst Pel Sedul Aug; 2138; B: 

ypucrov P46 Orig) cet. 


The adaptation to votv xupiov preceding (in the same verse) 
was only too natural; indeed, this wording might seem to be 
required by Paul’s syllogism. The fact that the evidence for the 
lectio ardua is overwhelmingly strong shows that none the less 
Paul wrote ‘Christ’; which to him was synonymous with ‘the 
Lord’. 2) 

+C x. 20 ta e6vy om D FG m Tert Ambst Pel Prisc Aug; 

H Marcion Eus; B: 
hab P*6 cet. 

To. €6vn is an ancient gloss,°) which in turn led to the change of 
Ovoucw (twice) into #ve. in the Byzantine text. It could not be 
absent from so many outstanding witnesses if it had been in the 
text originally. 

In addition to these three instances from 1 Cor.) we may 
mention two from Romans in passages where P** is not pre- 
served; namely, the most ancient fault zovotvrec for wovofcw in 
i. 325) and the addition of a faulty pév in vi. 21. 

From 1739 I can, in this context, quote only two insignificant 
instances. In 1 Cor. 1. 30 it replaces the original ré by cai; so do 
D, FG, and three minuscules.®) Ib. vi. 5, the original én, 


possibility that the harshest of these repetitions, namely, in ver. 8, may not be 
genuine is considered below, p. 184. For the interpretation of ver. 8 see 
above, p. 20. 

1) One contrary instance in the catena (Cramer, p. 278 = 7.T.S. x. 41) 
cannot invalidate the considerable number of instances quoted by Tischen- 
dorf; it probably is a free reference from memory. (Cramer, p. 42, quoted by 
Tischendorf, is not from Origen: see 7.7.8. ix. 243.) 

2) Cf. below, p. 126 and p. 232 (on 1 Cor. x. 9). 

3) Thus Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Lietzmann. The latter is right in 
suspecting also the following kai od #e@, which is discredited by its varying 
position and its absence from Tert, m, Ambst: this is not really ‘feeble 
evidence’. 

4) 1 Cor. xiv. 28 épunvevric B D* FG, with 0201 (Wadi Sarga) 623 823 
1319 2127, for dvepunvevr7jc, might have been included. The fault was easy; 
even so, the distribution of the evidence makes a common source not un- 
likely. (6) Below, p. 219. 

©) Below, p. 197. 7) Uncertain by which hand. 

8) Namely 330 1108 1611. One instance in Origen hardly counts against 
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which in the New Testament begins to replace écriv, has been 
expelled by the latter in D FG, some minuscules,™ and also in 
1739. Both these obvious faults could arise at various places 
independently. 


3. W+ readings shared by two members of the group P*® B 1739 
(excluding readings shared by ‘lesser Alexandrians’) 


(a) With P#* B 
—(?)GQ i. 17 6 ypicroc FG; 43 927 999 1898 2401 Thdrt; P46 B: 


xpectoc cet. 


The merits of this variant are not easily assessed on internal 
grounds; nor is the weight of the evidence decisive on either 
side (remembering that the variant cannot be expressed in the 
versions) ; nor are parallels of much help.®) It is arguable that 
addition of the article is more likely than omission; that the 
number of witnesses attesting the shorter form is overwhelming ; 
and that the latter implies a more intimate and evident relation 
between the apostle and his master—which suits the context. 


—C xii. 20 pev om D* vulg“” Aug; min sex; P46* B: 
hab cet. 


This evident error could arise independently at various 
places.®? 


+(?)H ii. 8 avrwt om d v vulg®* Ambr; boh? arm harclxX Ephr(?) ; 
Ee: 
hab cet. 
Cf. above, p. 33. 


plus decies indicated by Tischendorf (and incorrectly reproduced as 1:10 by 
von Soden). 

@) Only 69, 462, 876, and 1926 are quoted. Tischendorf indeed adds al. 
mu. Is this merely an inference from the fact that the untypical reading is in 
the Jextus Receptus? 

(2) There are many instances, throughout the Epistles, of either form 
unanimously preserved. The bilingual manuscripts omit the article in Rom. 
xv. 3 (with 1739) and 1 Cor. xi. 3 (with B* and some minuscules) ; they add it 
in Rom. xv. 18 (FG with 255) and 1 Cor. v. 7 (FG only). I suspect that the 
omissions are genuine and the additions spurious. 

3) Cf. below, p. 198. Tischendorf quotes also got and arm for the omission. 

(4) Further instances are, for example, Rom. xvi. 19 om per (correct; cf. 
below, p. 197) and Eph. iii. 3 om ore (correct; below, p. 196). On the other 
hand, the omission, in 1 Cor. viii. 6, of that powerful aAAa by P** B Eus hardly 
deserves to be quoted here, for only very few of the Western witnesses concur 
in it (viz. Iren-lat Vig} Aug [once]); quite probably by mere chance. 
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(b) With P4* 1739 
—C xiv. 11 exoe D FG (latt?);%) 88 242 1108 1611 Clem Chrys Joh— 
Dam; P* 1739 [424™]: 
ev epoe Cet. 

It was easy, by omitting the preposition, to achieve a com- 
plete parallel with the preceding 7@ AaAodvr. This harmoniza- 
tion was natural (especially in quotations) and one notes with 
some surprise that not more witnesses have been affected by it. 
Paul wrote éy éyoié, 1.e. “In my view’, cf. 2 Cor. iv. 3; thus gaining 
a better rhythm and preventing the otherwise natural combina- 
tion AaAdv éuot (which Chrysostom actually implies). 

—C xv. 52 porn D* FG; Did Greg-Ny; P4* 1739 [424**]: 

pin cet. 
Cf. above, p. 37. 


These two errors may be offset by a striking instance of a 
genuine reading attested by the same combination of witnesses : 


+2 Cor. i. 10 TnAtKouTwv Pavarwv d r Ambst Hieron (cf. de tantts pericults 
vulg) ; 2005 syr Orig®) Chrys Theodoret; P46 1739%": 
TnAckovtov Bavarov.cet (incl Clement and D FG). 

The plural (‘out of such tremendous, mortal dangers’) bears 
the stamp of genuine Pauline diction; cf. ib. xi. 23 and vi. 4 ff; 
it could never have come about either by a scribe’s slip or by 
intentional alteration. The singular clearly arose from the 
pedantic idea that no one could risk more than one death.® To 
quote 1739°" for the former reading means no more than con- 
firming the evidence for Origen’s use of it; the ‘ancient copy’ 
had the singular. 


(c) With B 1739 


+ (?)C rx. 7 ree wousower D FG vulg got Pel; 1175 1288 and twelve 
other min.‘) sah harcl arm; B 1799: 
n Tuc Trou. cet (incl P**), 


Is the exact parallel with the two preceding clauses original 
or is it the product of later adaptation? In comparable places 


) It is unsafe to quote the versions for a variant like this; e.g., the Latin 
mihi may well stand for the original wording. 

(2) Not only in Latin but also according to the catena on Eph. (Cramer, 
p. 158 = F.T.S. ill, 1902, 410). 

(3) For the whole passage cf. below, pp. 196 f. 

4) Cf. above, p. 77. 

6) Namely 104 255 263 296 330 441 998 1108 1611 1926 2401 2412. 
Tischendorf quotes also patristic evidence which, however, for a point like 
this cannot be really reliable. 
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we find exact parallelism in 1 Cor. xv. 29 f. and 2 Cor. xi. 29. In 
both these instances there are two clauses only. Where there are 
more, namely in 2 Cor. vi. 14 and Eph. i. 18, either all members 
or the last two are connected by particles.“) The applicability 
of these parallels to the present variant is limited : in one way or 
another, they all are different. On the other hand, we shall find 
that the tendency to obliterate original asyndeta besets the 
whole tradition.” It can be seen at work in Eph. i. 18, and most 
probably also here. To my mind the ‘Western’ reading improves 
the stylistic effect. 
+C ix. 9 knuwcerc D* FG; Cyr Chrys Theodoret; B 1739: 
dpiweeic cet (P46 Orig3), 


Cf. above, p. 37; besides note 1739 in opposition to Origen. 


4. With P4* B 1739 (only) 


In the following instances the whole group supports W-+- read- 
ings which the other ‘Alexandrians’, beginning with &, oppose.®) 

There is, first, a whole cluster in 1 Cor. xii. 9 f. The enumera- 
tion of spiritual gifts is given by asyndeta throughout in D* 
FG ;™ the late text (and already A and C) connects all clauses 
by 6€; the group P** B 1739 leaves some, but not all, un- 
connected. This set of variants, however slight, is worth con- 
sidering because of its implications for the history of the text. It 
is presented here among the W+ readings because there is some 
slight side-attestation for at least some of the Western readings ; 
but the consequent maintenance of the asyndeton is here a 
particularly Western feature. Its interest is enhanced by Marcion 
sharing it. 

C xii. 9 f. 

The generally Western character of these asyndeta is so evident and so 
widely attested that I have indicated the supporting witnesses by the 
mere symbol W (which here always includes vulg, Pel, and (probably) 
Ambst) : a few divergent Latin quotations (see Sabatier) do not affect the 
issue. The Syriac and Armenian versions are quoted in support of many 
of the Western readings; I have not regarded them as sufficiently reliable 
for inclusion in the table. The same applies to many of the Greek patristic 
quotations. 


@) Thus also in 1 Cor. ix. 4-6. 

2) Below, pp. 188 ff., and pp. 106 on 1 Cor. xii. g f. 

3) In 1 Cor. v. 5 the correct shorter reading ‘the day of the Lord’ is quoted 
by several Western Fathers, including Tertullian and Hilary; it could there- 
fore be included here; cf. below, p. 183. 

4) Only in the last clause is D* alone in representing the archetype D FG. 
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C. xii. g (1) érepw mctic W; Marcion Clem Orig§ Eus al; B 1739 
[424"* 1908] X*: 
érepw Se muctic P*® 0201 sah boh cet. 
Ib. (2) adAw yapicu. W; Marcion Eus 0201 1022: 
adAw de xapicu. P4* B 17399 & Clem cet. 
Ib. 10 (3) aAdw evepy. W; (Marcion) sah™>®): 
adAw Se evepy. P46 B 1739 & Clem cet. 
Ib. (4) aAAw zpod. W; Marcion Clem Eus Bas al 0201 sah; P** B 
1739: 
aAAw de mpod. cet. 
Ib. (5) aAAw deaxp. W; Marcion Clem 0201 sah; P* B 1739: 
adAw de duaxp. cet. 
Ib. (6) érepw yevn W; Marcion Clem P o201 319 1926 sah; P4¢ B 
1739 [6] x": 
ETEpw Oe yevn cet. 
Ib.) (7) adAAw épp. W; Marcion 6: 
adrw +) Se Ep. P46 1739 Clem sah cet. 


It is remarkable that P4* B 1739 are here practically always 
united where they support the Western readings and that they 
are practically alone among the ‘Alexandrians’ in doing so; only 
the Sinaiticus joining them in the last instance (No. 6) and 
replacing P** in the first. Clement, too, supports these four 
instances (Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6) and opposes the rest.“5) This irregular 
form, with three asyndeta left, must thus be regarded as a 
definite stage in the development of the text. Is it the original 
one? The possibility cannot be excluded that Paul connected 
some of the clauses and left others unconnected. If so, the 
Western tradition must have introduced the asyndeton in the 
latter. This assumption is, for various reasons, highly improbable. 
It is impossible to discern any raison d’étre for the irregular form 
(as in P46, &c.) and—as just remarked—we shall find later on 
that the progressive obliteration of original asyndeta is a charac- 
teristic and general feature of the tradition. Finally, Marcion 
gives to the Western form an attestation much earlier than is 
available for the rival ones, and two recently found Greek manu- 
scripts (0201 and 1022) attest the survival in the East also of two 
of those Western readings which P46, &c., oppose. The most 
simple diagnosis therefore appears to be correct: the original 
form is throughout preserved by W and Marcion; it is partly 
preserved in the early Alexandrian form in which Clement and 

() Strom. iv. 21. 132 (ii. 307. 11 St.). 

@) The Chester Beatty MS., ed. Thompson. 

%) B omits this clause. 4) ‘Erépw P4s, 

(5) No complete quotation of this passage by Origen seems to exist. 
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our three manuscripts agree and has thereafter been completely 
obliterated. As to this detail, then, the Western witnesses reach 
back farther than all others, but P** and its allies are nearer to 
the same ancient basis than are all the rest. 
+C xiv. 14 eav FG (non f) Aug(?); 209* sah arm Ephr(?); P4¢ B 
1739: 
eav de 223 Aug (semel) : 
€av yap cet. 
Cf. below, p. 194. 
+H vii. 4 @ D* r vulg™ss Ambst Primas Quaest; 1311 pesh Ephr; P46 
B 1739: 
w Kav Cet. 


Cf. below, p. 210.2 


5. W-+ readings shared by some of the ‘lesser Alexandrians’ 


In the characteristic passage 1 Cor. xu. 9 f., just discussed, X 
was found sharing two out of the four W+ readings which recur 
in P46 and its allies. Such combinations are, in fact, not quite 
rare; but it is rare to find the ‘lesser Alexandrians’ supporting 
such readings unaided by at least one of the ‘major’ group. We 
are going to survey these two groups of W+ readings. 


(a) Together with P46 (B 1739) 

(a) Including x 

+C vii. 7 de D* FG vulg Cypr Ambst Pel ; 181-1836—1808 (‘Euthalius’) 

1799 2004 al Orig Chrys al; P4® X* A C 33: 
yap B P » (incl. 1739) sah syr arm. 

Cf. below, p. 205.) 

—C xiv. 38 ayvoerrar D* FG Hil (cf. ignorabitur vulg Amb Ambst Pel) ; 

048 1831 Orig“) Ephr boh; 1739 &* A* 33(?)®). 
ayvoetrw cet (incl. P46 B[hiat C] o sah syr arm eth Chrysal). 


The reading dyvoeira: has appealed to many editors and 


(1) Tischendorf adds 33”%; von Soden does not mention 33. 

) A noteworthy instance from another letter: in Gal. iv. 28 the reading 
‘you are’, instead of ‘we are’, is now attested by W P** B 1739 [6 424**] 
and twelve minuscules. Most editors, recognizing that the majority reading 
is due to ‘we are’ in ver. 31, had accepted the Western reading even before 
it was vindicated by P46 and 17309. 

(3) 1 Cor. vii. 22 is an unsafe instance. The adaptation of the word-order 
xpicrod éorw to the preceding xvupiov éorv in FG 1518 2004, and also in 
P46 xX*, could suggest itself independently to various scribes. Most Western 
witnesses are free from it. 

(4) See the catenae (7.T.S. x. 30, 40, and 272). 

(S$) yon Soden is at variance with Tischendorf regarding 33. 

(©) In von Soden’s text the reading dyvoeira is apparently due to a mistake 
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commentators; it seems obscure to me. “He who ignores the 
divine origin of Paul’s words, is ignored’—by whom ? By men? 
This would be the natural supplement ;‘” but it does not fit the 
situation. By God? This was Origen’s explanation (he tried 
elsewhere to elicit a sense from corrupt readings); but it seems 
too far-fetched to fit the context.“) Moreover, this exposition 
credits Paul with an unbelievable recklessness in cursing his 
adversaries (ili. 15 is mild by comparison): the refusal to 
acknowledge his claim ipso facto excludes the doubters from 
the grace of God! The majority reading avoids these difficulties 
and effects a natural and effective praeteritio: according to it, 
Paul suppresses all invective by a brief habeat stbt. ‘The structure 
of the resulting sentence may be compared with vii. 15. 

On this diagnosis ayvoetra: is an ancient, pre-Western and 
pre-‘Alexandrian’ fault.“s) P#* has joined B (and most versions) 
in demonstrating the antiquity of the Byzantine lectio minus 
ardua—which here, for once, is genuine. 


+H xii. 210m epyw D* d z vulg Fulg(?) al; Y 1518 1611 boh; 
P46(?) ©) & (hiat B): 
add epyw xat Aoyw A (2 Thess. ii. 17): 
add epyw cet. 


"Epyw is a gloss‘7) too evident to require discussion. 


(8) Including A, G, (33) 
These manuscripts have made their appearance already in the 


(though not noted in his Corrigenda), for he gives the evidence supporting it 
among the ‘irrelevant variants’ of his third apparatus. The error is mechanic- 
ally repeated in Merk’s edition. 

() For the text and meaning of this part of the sentence cf. below, p. 139. 

(2) Cf. the standing phrase 6 wpd@toc edpadv ayvoeirar. 

3) e.g. in 1 Cor. vi. 14 (below, p. 257) and Phil. iii. 14 (above, p. 84). 

4) Lietzmann ad loc. supports Origen’s view by reference to the ‘gnostic’ 
connotation of ‘to be recognized’ (above, p. 32); but who would think of 
it in the present context, especially since it is, without any explanation, 
negatived ? 

6) Its origin may be purely graphic: the endings -W and -Al could be 
interchanged; see, for example, P** in 1 Cor. vii. ro. 

(©) The scribe of P4*, who was particularly hurried and careless in penning 
the end of Hebrews (cf. above, p. 18, and below, p. 253), wrote TANTI TW 
AAG). ‘The corrector added €N, but left TW) unchanged. The latter is most 
probably a faulty addition by the scribe. It is, however, just possible that it is 
a relic of EPTW@ misread; cf., for example, MEN for ECMEN in Heb. iii. 6. 

7) Thus J. Mill, Prolegomena, 497. 

8) & is found in similar combinations, e.g. Gal. i. 11 and ii. 9 (below, 


pp. 197 and 204). 
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preceding section; they are found in similar company, but 
without the Sinaiticus, in the following instances: 


+C il. 15 avaxpwer D* FG mr vulg Hil Pel; Valent) Clem Orig®) al; 
P46 (hiat N*) A C: 
avaxpwee yev cet (incl. B Iren-lat).® 

This variant belongs to a group which will be discussed later.“ 
It is, however, closely bound up with a second one in the same 
place, which belongs here: 

+C ii. 15 7a wavra D*; P4* 1739 (hiat N*) AC P 33 al pauc Valent 

Orig Greg—Ny Chrys: 
TravTa cet. 

The main evidence for the two variants is the same, even 
though D, as so often, has been deserted by FG, while the 
‘Alexandrian’ group has been strengthened. Speaking generally, 
those witnesses which omit péy have ra and vice versa. This 
observation leads to the assumption that the Latin evidence, 
which of course cannot render the article, derives from a Greek 
original which had it. Hence D*, and not FG, appears to repre- 
sent the main Western tradition and the variant ra mwavra may 
be booked as a W+ reading supported by an unusually large 
‘Alexandrian’ body. What are its merits? 

D FG have a strange tendency, never supported by P**, to 
reduce the typically Pauline expression 7a wdavra by omitting 
the article. In doing so they are clearly wrong in Eph. 1. 11, 
ili. 9; Col. i. 17 (and so D* alone in 1 Cor. vii. 6, xii. 6, and FG 
in Gal. ili. 22).“5) These omissions may be connected with the 
inability of the Latin to render the Greek article. It is all the 
more striking that, in the variant under discussion, D* supports 
the fuller form. The omission of the article was here easily sug- 
gested by the precedent in 11. 10 and this very precedent, how- 
ever superficial its similarity, would have made it difficult to add 
the article, if it had been originally absent. Moreover, the 
notion of ‘the universe’ (ra wavra) fits the context far better than 
the mere ‘everything’ (wdvra), which could suggest that the 


@) The relevant Greek passage of Irenaeus is preserved by Epiphanius, 
Panar., haer. xxxi. 25. 11, vol. 1, p. 424. 18 Holl. 

(2) See Tischendorf and the catena (7.7.8. x. 41. 63; also ib. ix. 241 and 
355. Lhe lemmata, which give the opposing variant, do not count). 

(3) 3* omits this verse (add. 8). 

(4 Below, p. 198. 

©) For 1 Cor. xii. 19 see below, p. 110. 

(©) yon Soden has this argument in his vol. i, p. 2005. Under his text he 
refers to it. In his text he prints the opposing variant. 
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qvevpatiKoc Was something of a busybody. Thus intrinsic argu- 
ments support the very strong evidence for the reading ra mavra. 
It is finally vindicated by the demonstration, based upon inde- 
pendent arguments, of the original absence of the particle pev. 

Also in the following instance two variants are interrelated: 


C ix. 16 evayyeducwpar! D FG vulg Aug: 
evayyeAuCwyat cet (incl P46 Chrys and d g Ambst Pel Cass). 
Ib. evayyeducwpat? D FG vulg Ambst Pel Orig-lat Aug Hier (bis) ; 
177 Chrys; BC: 
evayyeArlwpae cet (incl P44 and d g””). 


Both times, D FG have the aorist and P4*, with most others, 
the present. In the second instance, though, the evidence for the 
aorist is much stronger: the Western witnesses are practically 
united in attesting it and they have ‘Alexandrian’ and later 
Eastern support. The aorist in the first place may be discounted ; 
the feeble evidence for it (perhaps altogether from vulg?) sug- 
gests that it derives from the second. At the latter place, where 
it is so much more strongly attested, the aorist effects a dis- 
tinction which suits the context so well as to establish a strong 
claim for this reading to be considered as original: ‘If I preach 
the Gospel (as I am doing all the time)’ contrasts suitably with 
‘if I were (once) not to preach’. Distinctions exactly similar 
can be found in the papyri.® It was only natural that the two 
clauses thus differentiated should in the course of the tradition 
be harmonized. Note that B here supports W where it appears 
to be correct, while P4* opposes it both times. 


(y) With 33 


The ‘queen of the minuscules’ may here be introduced by 
reference to an error which it shares with B and FG only, namely 
advra for ra 7avra in I Cor. xil. 19; the one interest of which is 
in showing that the tendency of the bilingual manuscripts to 
omit the article in this phrase“ is not a specifically Western 
idiosyncrasy. In the passage quoted the notion ‘all of it’, i.e. 
Ta mavra, is evidently required.) 


1) Below, p. 198. 

@) The current translation of the following odai poi éorw by ‘woe is unto 
me’, suggesting some sentimental and subjective aversion, falls short of the 
prophetic pathos of this Jewish-Greek expression. It means ‘I shall be under 
damnation’, with a future connotation as in the synonymous ov« écrt yaipew 
in Enoch (see 7.7.S. xlv, 1944, 163 n. I). 

3) See E. Mayser, Gramm. d. griech. Papyri, ii. 1, p. 282. 

4) Above, p. 109. 6) Cf. Col. iii. 8. 
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If von Soden is right against Tischendorf, 33 sides with P*°, 
&c., in 
+(?)C x1. 19 ia cat D* vulg?** Ambst Pel; 69 330 1912 sah bohY; 
Pl B 1739 33: 
iva cet (incl. FG Tert Cypr vulg°?™ Hier Aug). 
Cf. below, p. 211, and note that both variants have Western 
support. 


The Western witnesses are again divided in the following 
instance, where, however, the Old Latin branch has ‘Alex- 
andrian’ support: 


—(?)C xv. 27 6re om d (g) vulg Iren-lat Hil Ambst ; Did Hipp Chrys; 
p46 B 33: 
hab cet. 
Cf. below, pp. 197 and 213, n. 3. 


Hebrews yields one uncertain instance: 


—(?)H i. 8 ec tov awwva t Tert(??); B 33: 
add rov awvoc cet (incl d Hier and P46, &c.). 


One would confidently describe the shorter reading as 
‘Western’, if Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 13, could be safely quoted 
for it; but I see no convincing argument against the assumption 
that he translated Ps. xl. 7, and translated it freely (he has zn 
aevum only). In aeternum in the Liber Comicus may be a mere slip 
(d has zn aeterno aeternt). The shorter reading in B 33 may be 
likewise a slip, and independent. Against this sceptical diagnosis 
it can be argued that the writer of Hebrews uses throughout the 
shorter form of the plural eic rove ai®vac (without TH&v aidvev) ; 
that he retains, from the Septuagint, the singular etc rov aidva 
unexpanded in four other places, and that the tendency of the 
tradition is to expand, rather than to shorten, these formulas, 
Even so, the evidence is hardly sufficient to justify the assump- 
tion that the writer abbreviated the fuller form which 1s in the 
Septuagint. 


(b) W+ readings shared by ‘lesser Alexandrians’ only 
This combination is very rare. I have noted the following 
instances : 


—C iii. 17 dbepe. D FG vulg?*"* ps-Cypr Pel’; Y 88 915 1288* 1836 
syr; 33 (sec. v. Sod.) : 
POeper cet. 


@) Ed. Kroymann, p. 247.3. @) Below, p. 121. 
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This corruption, caused by $@eipe. immediately preceding, 
arose too easily to prove any relation between the witnesses 
infected by it. Most of the Latin evidence avoids the fault. 
There is a similar instance in the same verse: 

—C iii. 17 avtov D FG Ambst Hier ; 205 326 2138* harcl™8; A: 

rourov cet (incl m Cypr Hil vulg and P**). 

The same qualification applies to this variant as to the fore- 
going. 

—C ix. 16 yaprc D FG Ambst(?) ; Ephrem; X*: 

Kkavynpa cet (incl Pel). 

The gloss ydpic is evidence of a correct understanding of the 
following oval pot écrw,) but it takes away the very personal 
touch of the original reading. It is the kind of corruption which 
one might incline towards regarding as purely Western: how 
noteworthy that it should recur with Ephrem™ and in x*. It is 
not of the kind that could easily arise independently at various 
places ; it must then have been current in pre-Western and pre- 
‘Alexandrian’ times. ‘The main stream of the Eastern tradition 
avoided it.) 


—C x. 2 eBarricOncav D FG; 1518 1827 al Marcion Did Bas al; XN A 


eBarricavro P46** B w Orig al. 


The variant cannot be discerned in the versions. ‘The evidence 
for the passive is strong and Marcion demonstrates its antiquity. 
None the less it is spurious; see below, p. 234. 

—H i. 12 aMafetc D* d vulg™ss t Fulg; 327 919; X*: 

éXv€erc cet (incl. vulg™ss and P*6). 


Both variants are attested for the Septuagint, but the former 
is preponderant there; it alone suits the context of the psalm 
and its Hebrew wording; it is then original in the Septuagint. 
Consequently €Ac€exc is original in Hebrews: otherwise this read- 
ing could not even have come into being, whereas in fact it is in 
the overwhelming majority of witnesses. No reason can be dis- 
covered why the writer of Hebrews should have thus altered the 
original Septuagint. The corruption (suggested perhaps by Is. 
xxiv. 4.), which many Septuagint manuscripts attest to this day, 


@) Above, p. 110, n. 2. 

@) Ephrem knew both readings; see J. Molitor, Der Paulustext des Hl. 
Ephrdm, 1938, p. 39, n. 13. 

G3) But for Pelagius (‘gloria’), there seems to be no Old Latin evidence to 
counter that of d fg and Ambst-MSS. 
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must have been in the copy which he used. Reciprocally, the 
original Septuagint reading was wrongly introduced into the 
minority text of Hebrews.) Thismay have happened indepen- 
dently in the East and the West. 


—H iv. 12 animi et cogitationis d Luc Ambr: 
evOupncewc evvowwv te D*: 
evOupncewc Kat evvorwv C* I Origs(?) : 
evOuuncewv Kat evvorwv cet (incl P46 BA... 3; Hier Cass 
c. Varim vulg).: 


The majority reading is supported by Clement, Cor. xxi. 9, 
and required by the context. The Old Latin, here as in the 
comparable v.l. 1 Cor. xii. 10,%) wantonly puts the whole clause 
into the singular; but, unlike the latter passage, the partial 
change in two or three ‘Alexandrian’ witnesses has here nothing 
to commend it (as duvdewe has there); their wording is not 
really identical with that of any Western witness and it is not 
supported by P46, 


Leaving out of count some less significant instances, I have 
in this section inflicted upon you the discussion of thirty-four 
variant readings. It is evident that far more Wt readings than 
purely Western ones are shared by ‘Alexandrian’ witnesses 
(quite predominantly P** and its allies). Of the latter kind we 
had assembled only nine instances, of which seven are in 1 Corin- 
thians and two in Hebrews; for W+ the figures are: thirty in 
1 Corinthians and four in Hebrews. We may have overlooked 
some instances; even so, these figures are suggestive. What they 
suggest we shall not be able to consider until we have made the 
counter-test. 


II. Disagreement 


W-+- readings opposed by P*® and its allies 


To say that P4 and its allies oppose certain W+ readings is 
to say, in other words, that they maintain their normal allegiance 
in cases where the ‘Alexandrians’ are joined by the mass of later 
manuscripts, while the opposing Western readings have some 


@) All this was recognized already by F. Bleek (Der Brief an die Hebréer, 
ii, 1836, 178). (2) Above, p. 100. 

(3) Cf. the table, p. 144. An apparent W+—‘Alexandrian’ reading which 
deserved no place in the text occurs in 1 Cor. xiv. 12; the context could 
suggest the change of zrepiccevnre into mpopynrevnre independently to A I 441 
(442?) on the one hand and to Ambst on the other. 

B, 1859 I 
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support from later manuscripts and/or versions and Fathers. I do 
not propose to list the instances in full. The main observation is 
that only quite exceptionally can these Wt readings be con- 
sidered genuine. As such I would commend, from 1 Corin- 
thians (I have no instances from Heb.), first, four omissions 
which will be considered in a separate chapter, namely 


Ci. 18 om jw: below, p. 137. 

C ix. 5 om adeAdny (vel adeAdac) : below, p. 138. 
C ix. g om in lege (Mosis) : below, p. 138. 

C xiv. 37 om evrodAn (vel evroAat) : below, p. 139. 


Apart from these, I find only two genuine readings thus 
attested. One of them is insignificant, namely the first capxuvor 
in ili. 3 (W here has only Origen siding with it); the other 
rather important: 


Cv. 6 doAoe D* vulg Tert?®@) Iren (lat et arm) Orig-lat Luc Ambst 
| Pel Aug Hier (saepe) ; Basil Cyr(?)%): 
Cupor cet (incl P46), 

The authority of the Western reading is enhanced by Irenaeus 
(iv. 27. 4, referring to his seniores and confirmed by the Armenian 
version of the c. Haereses) and Jerome (quoting codices nostri). It 
has to be considered together with its counterpart in Gal. v. 9. 
There the evidence for doAo7 is on the whole the same (D vulg 
Luc Vict Hier Pel Sedul Basil), but it is greatly strengthened 
by the accession of Marcion. Moreover, there is the reference in 
Apost. Const. 1. 17. 4 (which, like Cyril, may refer to either 
place) giving the same reading. 

The successful variant Cuwot comes from efuuwn Mt. xii. 
33 0 Lk. xut. 21. In the Pauline context it is, after Cvu7n, as poor 
stylistically as 1t was easy for any scribe or editor to insert who 
felt the urge to bring the proverb used by Paul into agreement 
with the saying of Jesus. In this shape, however, it suggests the 
opposite of the required sense. In the saying, the leaven illus- 
trates the saving impact of the Kingdom; Paul uses it in illus- 
tration of the corrupting influence of a sinner, or of false apostles, 
upon his communitiés. The Pauline version agrees with the 
standing application of this simile). Omne_ fermentum corruptio est 
panis comments Victorinus, quite properly. ‘This was the view of 


Cf. above, p. 99. 

) See Roensch’s discussion on p. 671 of his Novum Test. Tertulliani. 

3) The gloss dodo? dOeiper, xaxovpye? in Hesychius is, I suppose, derived 
from the Cyril glossary; cf. above, p. 37, n. I. 

(4) Cf. Justin. Dial. xiv (231 D). 
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both Greek and Jewish antiquity.“ 4odS is the proper word for 
this process. Paul uses it in the sense of ‘falsifying’, ‘corrupting’, 
in 2 Cor. iv. 2; Lucian®) for ‘doctoring’ wine; others®) for 
‘dyeing’ and ‘alloying’. 

Here, then, the Western witnesses practically alone preserve the 
original wording.“ A mere chance makes it demonstrable that it 
had some currency in the East. In character, this Western read- 
ing compares with 1 Cor. xv. 10 7rwy7,“) which so far has no 
non-Western attestation, and with ib. ix. 9 cnuwcerc (for diuw- 
ceic),) which happens to reappear in B and 1739. There are, 
then, some few instances where the Western witnesses, with next 
to no outside support, preserve the original text while the 
‘Alexandrians’, including P** and its allies, and all others are 
corrupt. 

Spurious W+ readings which fail to gain the support of P*4°, 
&c., are, here again, a considerable number of omissions, addi- 
tions, and changes of order.”) To these may be added 


C vii. 2 ryv mopvecav FG c t vulg?!*® Tert} Ambst Pel Orig-lat Hier 
Aug; pesh harcl: 
Tac mopverac cet (incl P46 vulg™ss ‘Tert} Cypr Orig). 


The spuriousness of the singular needs no demonstration. The 
designation of this reading as W+ depends upon the faith one 
places in the pointing of Syriac manuscripts. They suggest the 
singular also in the two other places where zropveta: occurs (Mt. 


xv. g and Mk. vi. 21). 


C xi. 10 kaAvppa vulg™ss PelagR** Hier Aug Orig-lat; Val boh eth®™: 
e£ouciav cet (cf. below, p. 223). 
C xu. 27 pedove D* d vulg Ambr Ambst; harcl-text arm Orig (semel) 
Eus Epiph: 
Lepouc cet (P46), 
H iv. 2 twv axovcavrwy D* d (g) Luc Aug; 104 1611 2005 harcl-marg: 
Tow akoucBarcw 1912 vulg(?): 
Tow akoucacw cet (P46), 


W-+ here preserves one of several conjectures intended to 
remedy the primitive corruption in this passage. 


1) Cf. the often quoted passage from Plutarch, Aetia Romana 289 F 7 Coen 


Kat yeyovev ex P0opGc adr Kai Pbeiper ro dvpapa .. . GAwe Eouxe ofc 7 
C¥pwec etvat and the Rabbinic pastes quoted by Strack—Billerbeck ad loc. 
(2) Herm. 59- 


(3) Pollux vii. 169; for further instances see W. Bauer’s Worterbuch, s.v. 
(4) “Omnino recte’: J. Mill (Proleg. xlvii; cf. Ixxvii). 
($3) Above, p. 89. ©) Above, p. 37. (7) Below, pp. 136 ff. and 160 ff. 
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A fault like that in 1 Cor. vii. 2 (and so some of the omissions 
alluded to; e.g. in ii. 11) could originate at several places inde- 
pendently. In the other five instances here listed this possibility 
can be excluded with varying degrees of certainty. The gloss in 
1 Cor. xi. 10 and the conjecture in Heb. iv. 2 certainly were not 
made twice, but point to the common origin of readings attested 
predominantly in the West but reappearing at the opposite end 
of the ancient Christian world. Valentinus in one instance, Ter- 
tullian in another, confirm the very early origin which the 
attestation of these readings suggests. 

I have not made a systematic search for further W+ readings 
opposed by all ‘Alexandrians’ ; quite probably there are more of 
them. I am, however, confident: that in the two epistles under 
review, their number is not large; that none of them has any 
claim upon genuineness, and that hardly any will be found more 
significant than those just referred to—and they were unimpres- 
sive indeed. Even so, xaAvpya in 1 Cor. xi. 10 1s no poorer than 
xdpec in 1x. 16, which penetrated into X* and was known to 
Ephrem. These instances make one sense the early existence of 
numerous corruptions, glosses, synonyms, &c., which were 
kept out of the main body of the tradition but threatened it all 
the time. 


While disclaiming statistic exactness, we may put down one 
obvious result of the preceding survey. Not only are many more 
W-+ readings supported by P** and its allies than are purely 
Western ones, but the proportion, too, of these to the unsupported 
ones is different. The ‘great Alexandrians’ leave the vast majority 
of purely Western readings unsupported, but W+ readings have 
the support of one, or some, of them in roughly every other 
instance. 

When we consider the quality of the supported readings the 
proportions change. The majority of the (few) supported W 
readings seem genuine; of the (more numerous) W+ readings 
roughly one-half are wrong. That is, the majority of the former 
are survivals of the original text which the oldest ‘Alexandrians’ 
retained and their successors lost. The further inference that the 
unsupported purely Western readings never existed outside the 
Western sphere would be rash—as various previous observations 
have warned us. This inference is indeed certain for some of the 
W readings; it is possible for others; it is not tenable for the 
bulk of them. | 

Conclusions regarding Western readings which reappear 
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side the geographically Western sphere are better reserved until 
the remaining groups of these readings have been surveyed. 
Here we may add a word about the varying amount of support 
which, so far, the three members of our test-group have been 
found giving to Western readings. A glanceat the table pp. 144 ff. 
will show that it 1s largest in P*® (g W and 25 W+) and smallest 
in 1739 (1 and 13), while B stands in between the two (4 and 
15). These figures do not mean very much unless they are 
supplemented by a consideration of the quality of the readings 
involved. It is, for example, striking that 1739 supports pre- 
dominantly such readings (10) as we consider to be genuine; 
among them the outstanding ones in 1 Cor. ix. 8 knuwdcere and 
Heb. iti. 6 oc. Besides it may well be that the Caesarean ancestor 
of 1739 had more such readings than the extant tenth-century 
copy preserves; for all these readings are by definition non- 
Byzantine and may have been replaced, in 1739, by the 
Byzantine wording. This applies with some probability, for 
example, to 1 Cor. ii. 15: since 1739 reads 7a wavra, the 
ancestor is likely to have omitted pev before it. In the Ww 
readings still to be considered, the evidence of 17309, if agreeing, 
of necessity merges with that of the Byzantine mass; it therefore 
becomes impossible to say confidently whether or no 1739 repre- 
sents the ancestor—except where it is among the opponents of 
the Ww variants. It will be realized that these reservations can- 
not invalidate the arguments for the close connexion between 
1739 and its allies which have been presented before.) 

In the following sections we propose to deal with the remain- 
ing types of Western readings. 


D. Coprx D jorninc EASTERN WITNESSES 
(HEBREWS) 


This section contains ten instances from Hebrews in which D 
joins a minority of Eastern witnesses; among them, in every 
instance, P4*. It will become clear that these peculiar readings 
add considerably to the material upon which our final conclu- 
sions about the early history of the text must be based. They are 
below arranged according to the smaller or larger extent of 
support given to the reading of D and P** by other witnesses. 


+H xii. 27: twv cadevoperwv petafecey D* P* 1739 [M]: 
Thv Twv cad. pet. N* A C 33 al pauc Cosmas: 
Thy twv car. THv per. 88: 
twv car. tHv pet. L Pw. 


(1) Above, p. 109. (2) Above, Pp. 79 ff. 
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The varying position of the article is suspicious. The main 
argument, however, is stylistic. He who has read, in the scholia 
on any classical writer, the comments of ancient grammarians 
(whose methods the author here pretends to adopt) will be 
aware that such word-exegesis is normally given without the 
article. Its addition, moreover, impairs the sense. The writer 
indicates the ‘removal of the things shaken’ as a fresh and 
additional inference from his interpretation of the psalm. This 
reasoning (‘that the things . . . will be removed’) requires the 
absence of the article. ‘ T7jv ’ werdecuv would imply reference to 
a fact previously mentioned. 


+H v. 11 zoduc Aoyoc D* P46* P 1310: 
moAuc 6 Aoyoc cet. 


The generally accepted majority text means ‘my talk on 
this subject is (too) long’, or (still more crudely but,‘I think, 
correctly translated) ‘on this subject I speak often and in an 
obscure way’. What the author wants to say, and what the text 
without the article properly expresses, is: ‘on this subject there 
is much to say, but it would be obscure.’ Cf. below, p. 257. 

+(?)H xii. 3 exAeAvpevor D* P*6 P# 1799 Euthym: 

exAvopevot Cet (deficientes d z vulg). 

On internal grounds one can hardly be dogmatic in choosing 
between the two variants. On balancing the probabilities I in- 
cline towards regarding the perfect as original.~) The parallel 
with the perfects éxAéAncOe in ver. 5 and wapaXeAvpeva in ver. 13, 
I suggest, is original rather than secondary. The present may have 
been introduced in order to render more striking the reference 
to the quotation from Prov. iii. 11 pa) éxAvov in ver. 5, which 
the participle is indeed meant to prepare. 


+H iv. 3 etc Katamravcw D* P46 BP}; 
ele rynv KaTaTraucev Cet. 


The absence of the genitive pronoun also, which in iii. 19, iv. 1 
and 10 follows the noun, indicates that the writer is here freely 
referring to the words of Ps. xcv. 11 which he is expounding. 

+H xii. 9 zepizarovyrec D* P** (hiant P43 B) X* A 1912:0) 


TrepiTTaTycavrec Cet. 
The faulty aorist participle in the majority of witnesses arose 


) Cf. éxAeAvcbac in Theophylactus ad loc. 

2) So does F. W. Beare, 7.B.L. lxiv, 1943, 395—because P*6 has this 
reading. 

8) Ambulantibus in d z vulg may reflect this reading. 
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from adaptation to the main verb wheAynOncav; cf. above, p. 110, 
on I Cor. 1x. 16. 


+H ix. 11 yevouerwy D* d P46) B 1739 1611 2005 syr Chrys(?) 
| Cyr—Jer Oecum :) 
peAAovrwv cet. 


The lectio ardua was explained by Westcott ad loc. In most 
witnesses it has been altered on the model of x. 1; but the com- 
bination of the oldest Greek and Latin with the Syriac evidence 
is in itself almost irresistible. 


+H x1. 15 prvnpovevovcey D* P46 1739 [1908] N* Y and six min®), 
Orig Theodoreté : 
euvnoveucay 33 104 216 al, Cosmas: 
euvnpovevov A cet. 


The reading of the oldest manuscripts is lectio ardua and cor- 
rect ; it is required by the present in both the preceding and the 
following clauses (vv. 14 and 16). Here, as in ver. 22, pvnpovedeu 
means ‘refer to’.“5) Discussing the quotation in ver. 13, the writer 
argues: ‘the reference zs not to the country they had left: this 
interpretation is excluded by the fact that they did not turn 
about. Their longing in fact zs for a better country’, &c. The 
imperfect and aorist of the later witnesses are superficially more 
easy. They suggest that the verb was given the wrong inter- 
pretation ‘to remember’. 


+H vii. 6 tervyev D* P46 X* A K L and nine min”): 
rerevxyev B, byz multi: 
retoynkev P FY 33 1739 [1908] 88-917 547 876 1022 al. 


(1) The papyrus actually has FENAMENQN (so min 69). 

2) Souter quotes Origen and Aphraates for this reading. I can find no 
Origenian passage attesting it, but four instances of the alternative reading. 
They all are preserved in Rufinus’ translation only, but are sure to represent 
Origen’s Greek text: in Exod. ix. 2 (p. 237. 17 Baehrens) ; 2m Levit. iv. 6 (p. 325. 
10); ib. vil. 1 (p. 373. 7); in Jud. vii. 2 (p. 508. 17). Nor can I find that any 
one of Aphraates’ references to this verse has a bearing upon the variant 
under consideration. 

G3) Namely 436 442 1022 1288 2004 2005. 

(4) Memores essent Aug and quaererent and recordabantur Hier, as against 
meminissent in d z vulg, seem to imply this reading. If so, the former would 
have to be put down as representing W in support of D, while d, for once, 
would appear to have undergone the influence of the Vulgate (z is a Vulgate- 
manuscript, quoted separately because of its many Old Latin readings). 

(5) So Westcott ad loc. (©) Cf. above, n. 4. 

(7) yon Soden ad loc. is completely muddled. Using his indications in 
vol. i, p. 1981, which at least for this detail seem more reliable, I make it 
(combined with Tisch.) 436 462 623 910 1610 1611 1888 1808 1912. 
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The authority of the lectio rarior and the combined weight of 
almost all of the ancient witnesses is in favour of the reading 


of P46, 


(+)H xii. 3 etc (€)avrouc™) D* P46 P23 & 1799 256 1288 1319 21272 
vulg**: pesh boh eth :@) 
ELC (€)avrov APw vulg® Pal Chrys: 
utrumque om arm sah. 


The singular is the only imaginable reading that fits the con- 
text, yet there is no ancient evidence for it. It looks like a correct 
conjecture. The plural is established as being the oldest recover- 
able reading by the consensus of all the ancient witnesses and of 
most versions. The attempts at making sense of it only prove its 
absurdity.®) It would, then, have to be put down as one more 
instance of that ‘primitive corruption’ which Westcott and Hort 
recognized in this epistle. 


+H xi. 21 etc Tovc awwvac D (hiat d) P4* C° H ¥ 69-462 104 223 242 
255 250-1319-2127 436 442 547 642 1022 1245 2004 
2005 arm harcl:%) 
add twv awwvwv & A C* (hiat B) K P 33 1739 [M] cet, z 
vulg sah boh eth pesh. 


The longer form of the doxology is universally attested for 
1 Tim. i. 17, 2 Tim. iv. 18, and eleven out of the twelve instances 
in Revelation. In Gal. i. 5, Phil. iv. 20, 1 Pet. iv. 11 and v. 11, 


1) {t is a mere matter of orthography whether the reflexive is expressed by 
the letter € prefixed or not; cf. the instances given by von Soden, i. 1384 
and 1905. 

(2) d is isolated in reading in vobis. 

(3) See the survey given by Riggenbach ad loc. (Der Brief an die Hebréer, 
1913, 391, n. 19). Avrioyia (‘opposition’, ‘enmity’, not ‘contradiction’) goes 
with ¢eic €avrovc (or -dv). This is one of the facts excluding the reference 
(given e.g. by Westcott) to Num. xvi. 38 (xvil. 3). 

(4) Notes on Select Readings, 1882, 129; The Epistle to the Hebrews, 1880, 
p- xxvi. An easy Byzantine correction, 6 for 6c in vii. 1, has been vindicated 
by P46; cf. above, p. 24, n. 3 (the value of this confirmation is, however, 
reduced by the fact that just this change agrees with one of the idiosyncrasies 
of the scribe of P4*; see Lagrange, Crit. Text. 4:75). As a second instance of 
successful Byzantine conjecture Westcott quotes xi. 35 yuvaixec, which un- 
fortunately is wanting in the papyrus. Since we have found instances where 
P46 alone agreed with the Byzantine text, it has become very difficult to 
assert that any unique Byzantine reading cannot derive from an old tradition 
lost to us. But Heb. xii. 3 (above) seems to be such a case. 

() Origen, De orat. 33. 5 (p. 402. 34 Koe.) and the authentic manuscript 
of Clem. Paed. 1. 74. 1 (p. 133. 10 St.) have this shorter form, but it cannot 
safely be asserted that either of them was actually quoting from Hebrews. 

(©) Cf. also the still longer form universally attested for Eph. iii. 21. 
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and Rev. 1. 6 7&v aidvwy is omitted, against the majority, by a 
few, and generally late, manuscripts. @ The shorter form is in all 
manuscripts in Rom. i. 2 5» Ix. 5, 2 Cor. xi. 31, in the special 
variety edAoyntoc eic ToUc aiHvac. Paul, however, used the shorter 
form also in the proper doxologies in Rom. xi. 36 and at the 
end of the same epistle. The former instance was expanded by 
Western witnesses) and also in the Peshitta, while the latter 
was expanded in & A D P vulg pesh boh arm (against P46 
B C and the Byzantines). Taév aidvwy was added, by L and a 
few others, also to the different formula at the end of Jude. To 
complete the survey we need only add that the singular eic 
Tov ai@va was expanded by F G K 1739 and a few minuscules 
in 2 Cor. ix. 9, but survived unaltered in 1 Pet. i. 25 and in 
Heb. v. 6, vi. 20, vil. 17 and 21 (all these quoting Ps. cix. 4, on 
the priesthood of Melchizedek).® 

The tradition then, though firm on the whole, was exposed to 
two opposite tendencies. The slovenliness of scribes led to the 
abbreviation of the longer form of the doxology. On the other 
hand, the knowledge of the full form, inculcated also by litur- 
gical usage, suggested the expansion of the shorter form. The 
former tendency is, however, almost confined to isolated and 
late manuscripts, while the latter has left its traces predominantly 
in the surviving witnesses of some ancient branches of the 
tradition. 

The choice between the two variants in Heb. xiii. 21 must be 
guided by the result of the preceding survey. It suggests that the 
shorter form is original. For there is no instance of an originally 
longer form being shortened in witnesses as numerous and 
ancient as here. But the expansion of an originally shorter form, 
so far as it did occur at all, was characteristic of the older tradi- 
tion. The end of Hebrews, in this respect, had the same fate as 
that of Romans. An addition, designed to heighten the emphasis 
of the closing doxology, imposed itself upon the greater part of 
the tradition including most of the oldest witnesses. 

This result is confirmed by the fact that the writer of Hebrews 
(as already mentioned) kept the shorter form «ic tov aidva 
in his four references to Melchizedek and that he used the 
shorter form also in the quasi-doxology in xiii. 8.“ His procedure 


() But also by Bin 1 Pet. v. 11, and P!§ A al pauc in Rev. 1. 6. 

2) FG** m vulgmss Cypr Hil (hiat P**), 

3) In the Septuagint quotation in Heb. i. 8 the minuscule 876 inserts 
Kat etc TOV ai@va between cic tT. ai@va and rod aidvoc. 

(4) For Heb. i. 8 see above, p. I11. 
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in this respect is like Paul’s in the longer epistles (Rom. and 
2 Cor., as distinct from Gal. and Phil.). 


I have not noted any readings of this type (D joining Eastern 
witnesses) opposed by P4*. One may well be surprised to find the 
whole set supported by the papyrus and, on internal grounds, 
genuine“ (or at least, asin xil. 3, primitive), in spite of the scanty 
attestation of most of these variants. A moment’s consideration 
can explain these facts. The majority among these variants is 
not capable of being expressed in a version. There is therefore, 
in seven out of ten instances, no possibility of Western support 
for D. The remaining three instances can likewise remind us 
how scanty in fact the Western evidence is, particularly in 
Hebrews. Patristic quotations being scarce, D has the support 
only of d in ix. 11, of some Vulgate manuscripts in xi. 3, 
and perhaps of Augustine and Jerome in xi. 15. In xiii. 21 even 
d fails us, and there is no other Western succour. In no case is 
there any Western evidence opposing D.%) We must infer that 
in the absence of FG throughout this epistle the Claromontanus 
represents, in these readings, the archetype D FG and indeed 
‘the’ Western text. This assumption accounts for their high 
quality and their support by P*° as well as, in several instances, 
by 1739 (five times), B, and P18.) They are, in fact, readings of 
the ‘Alexandrian’-plus-Western type of which so few instances 
from Hebrews, as compared with 1 Corinthians, appeared in the 
preceding sections.) Their ancient character and high quality 
is stressed by the fact that, of the three which are capable of 
translation into another language (ix. I1, xll. 3, xill. 21), not one 
fails to be supported by several Eastern versions. But being, all 
of them, of a kind easily exposed to corruption, these readings 
have disappeared already from the lesser ‘Alexandrian’ wit- 
nesses. ‘Their preservation in D actually adds the authority of a 
whole ancient family to that of the scanty Eastern evidence. © 


*) A counter-instance is the interpolation crefpa in xi. 11 (below, p. 170) 
which could have been inserted here. 

(2) IT have been able to quote it fully with the help of H. F. D. Sparks’s 
edition of the Vulgate and of K. Th. Schaefer’s valuable pamphlet Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der lateinischen Ubersetzung des Hebréerbriefs, 1929. 

3) On d in xi. 15 see above, p. 119, n. 4. 

(4) Note that P!* is a fragment and B not extant from ix. 15 onwards, that 
is, for six instances. B opposes D in v. 10 and viii. 6 only. 

S) This argument applies likewise e.g. to Heb. x. 34 (below, p. 167). 

(°) This observation may be borne in mind also where D joins the Byzan- 
tines (e.g. Heb. xi. 13 and x11. 15; above, p. 52 f.). Provided D is not opposed 
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And the point of contact between these two families lies very far 
back in the history of the tradition. 


Supplementary Note on amicr& and ae0a 


This supplement is here needed because a recurrent striking 
agreement in Hebrews between P** and the Vulgate could sug- 
gest some special relation, in the text of this epistle, between the 
papyrus and the Western tradition. 


H i. 18 rouc amictycacey P4® vulg (qui increduli fuerunt) sah: 
Tow atrevOncacuy cet (contumacis d; contumacibus Luc) ; 
H iv. 6 60’ amcriay P46 N vulg (propter incredulitatem) sah arm Cyr: 
du’ amrewOevav cet (propter contumaciam d Luc) ; 
H iv. 11 tye amcriac P** 1611 2005 vulg (incredulitatis) sah arm: 
Tyce amrefevac cet (contumaciae Luc) ;“ 
H xi. 31 row ameucrncacw P46 vulg (incredulis) sah arm eth: 
Tou amreOncaci cet (infidelibus cum contumacibus d®)), 


Harnack‘) has commented upon what appeared to him as 
the ‘Neigung der Vulgata azevfety mit amcrety zu vertauschen’. 
On observing the same Nezgung throughout the corpus Paulinum 
he gave up the search for a reason for it. Had he checked the 
whole material he would have found the easy explanation of this 
phenomenon. It is too widespread to be ascribed to the rather 
incomplete acoustic and graphic similarity of the Greek words, 
even when the commonplace orthographical variants in writing 
the 7-sound are taken into account. The Vulgate could, almost 
always throughout the New Testament, render the Greek 
amevletv and azeifera“) by ‘non-believing’,™ just as dmucrety and 
amuctia, because the two are in fact synonyms. One need only 


by other Western evidence (as, for example, in Heb. xii. 18, below, p. 167), 
the situation in such cases might have to be interpreted as the accession of 
W to byz rather than as a Byzantine infection of D. The relevance of this 
distinction will become clear later on. 

(1) Tic dAnbelac D, a beritate d (a graphical error: T] was misread A and the 
t-sound in es rendered by 7. D then presupposes dazeBelac). 

2) Combining two variants. Vice versa, d renders dmortia by iniguitas in 
iii, 12 (not ib. 19), as if he had read azeiBeca. 

G3) Sur Revision der... neutest. Textkritik, 1916, 81; cf. ‘Studien zur Vulgata 
des Hebrderbriefes’, in Sitz.-Ber. Preuss. Akad., phil.-hist. Klasse, 1920, 181 = 
Studien zur Geschichte des N.T. 1, 1931, 193. 

(4) Except in Rom. ii. 8. 

6) Also the adjective dzewyc, except in Rom. i. 30 and 2 Tim. ili. 2, where 
the special notion ‘disobedient’ is required by the combination with ‘to 
parents’. 

(©) Diffidentia Eph. ii. 2 and v. 6 means the same (‘lack of faith’); cf. Rom. 
XV. 31 infidelibus and MS. d in Heb. xi. 31 (above). 
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consider in their context such passages as Jn. ill. 35, Acts xiv. 
2, Heb. iii. 18 (cf. ib. 2 and 12), xi. 31, 1 Pet. i. 1, 1v. 17, to see 
that azeweiv, avevOjc, &c. are used as the negatives of mucreveuv, 
&c., because zreiBecbas (7 Oe) means ‘to believe’.“) Hence also 
the variants 

Jn. i. 36 amecrév fam 13: azrevOdv cet. 

I Pet. ii. 7 dmcrodcw X BC pauc: ameoicw A ow. 

Ib. 8 amuctotvrec B: amewlotvrec cet. 

The interrelation between the notions of disbelief and dis- 
obedience deserves further inquiry. In the present context we 
need only observe that the apparent agreement, in the passages 
quoted from Hebrews, between P46 and the Vulgate cannot, in 
view of the rigid principle of the latter in rendering azevfeiv, 
establish any relationship between these two. But it remains a 
puzzle that P** should only in Hebrews (and not in the many 
instances in Romans and Ephesians) have introduced the 
synonym azicretv; that, in Hebrews, it should have done so in 
all the four instances that could come into question; and that 
there should be other Greek evidence for two of them—such as 
there is not in the many other instances throughout the Pauline 
corpus. Perhaps this feature goes back to the time when Hebrews 
was still circulating separately? It is, in any case, a striking 
illustration of a primitive strain in the text of P**. But it throws 
no light on its relation to the Western text, for the different ren- 
dering in d and Luc.is evidence that this peculiarity of the Vul- 
gate is not an Old Latin survival. ‘The fact that the Sahidic and 
other Eastern versions, but not the Old Latin, show the same 
feature is evidence that the editor of the Vulgate here introduced 
an ancient Eastern variant into the West. The razson d’étre of this 
ancient change of the original wording was theological rather 
than palaeographical. 


E. Ww READINGS IN THEIR RELATION TO P** B Etc. 


To speak of Western-cum-Byzantine readings is but another 
way of saying that the vast majority of witnesses is opposed, in 
these variants, by the group of non-Western Old Uncials, which 
may or may not be joined by some later manuscripts, versions, 
or patristic evidence. It is obvious that in such cases the weight 
at least of numbers is overwhelmingly against the ‘Alexandrians’ 
and that the authority of the latter is essentially reduced where 

) Cf. Lk. xvi. 31 mweucOjcovrar: mucrevcoucy D W 157; also Acts xvii. 4, 


Phil. iii. 3, Heb. xiii. 18, &c. Theophilus, Ad Autol. i. 20 glosses rote dmrevBodcuv 
in Rom. i. 8 by dmicroécw (quoted by Tisch. ad loc.). 
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the ‘top group’ P** B® joins the opposite camp. Here follow 
readings of this type, arranged as in sections B and C. 


I. Agreement 
I. Ww with P* (only) 


—C iii. 3 add Kat Styocractas D FG vulg” Iren (gr et lat et arm) Cypr 
Ambr®) Aug Pel Hier; o syr Mcion; P4: 
om Kat diy. 1739 X ABC P min 8; mr vulg sah boh eth arm 
Clem Orig Eus. 


Cf. below, p. 161. 


—C iv. 17 texvov pov D FG (vulg) ; w; P46:%) 
pov texvov 1739 NA BCH P 33 min 15), 
Cf. below, p. 161, and the variant here following: 
—C ix. 2 THe enc atrocroAnc D FG; w; P*: 
pov TNC amrocToAnc 1739 N B (hiant A C) P 33 104 467 181- 
1898 Orig), 

Materially there is little to choose between the last two vari- 
ants, but the genealogy of readings makes it possible to arrive at 
a reasoned choice. If the former reading were original, it offered 
little incitement to alteration; if it had been altered at all, the 
rewriter would not have given the pronoun the choice position 
before the noun, but after it, as in the v.1. in x1. 25. On the other 
hand, this very position, if original, could invite alteration (cf. 
Phil. 1. 7 and 2 Tim. iv. 6 v.1.), which moreover would be sug- 
gested by 7 é€u7 amodoyia following immediately afterwards. 
With the B reading may be compared Rom. xi. 14. 1 Cor. 1x. 27, 
x1, 24.3 Phil. 11. 2; Col. iv. 18. These places remained unaltered : 
they did not, like the one under discussion, admit of a mistaken 
reference of the pronoun. 

—C xiv. 39 adeAdoe D FG vulg?!** Ambst Pel; w arm; P4*: 

add pov 1739 & A B* Y 1 al mu vulg?*"* syr sah boh. 


Cf. below, p. 179. The anti-Western front is here strengthened 
by many minuscules and versions. 


() For reasons given above, p. 78, the evidence of cod. 1739 fully counts 
where it opposes Ww) readings, but is of uncertain value where it supports 
them; cf. also p. 117. 

(2) Ambst, according to A. Souter (A Study ..., 1905, 220), has the shorter 
reading. 

3) The catena ad loc. (Cramer, p. 87 = 7.T.S. ix. 362) by no means 
demonstrates that Origen had this reading, for the Byzantine form is only 
in the lemma (l. 15); the exposition (1. 19) rather suggests the opposite. 

(4) Including 69 181 256 917 1175 1288 1319 1611 1836 1898. 

(5) In Joh. xxxii. 17 (p. 453. 32 Klost.). For this and the preceding variant 
the versions are of little or no use. 
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+(?)C vi. 16 ovx odate Dmr Tert; w harcl Mcion; P*: 
praef 7 FG d Cypr Luc; 1739 NA BC ¥ min mu vulg 
pesh sah boh Clem Meth. 


One of the three Western archetypes‘) had the ‘Alexandrian’ 
reading; FG, with f(g), have been adapted to it. The ‘Alex- 
andrian’ evidence is thus strengthened even more than in the 
preceding variant. Even so, the ancient and strongly attested 
shorter reading seems preferable: see below, p. 195. 


+C x. 9 ypecrov D FG vulg Iren (lat et arm)®@) Aug Ambst Pel; w sah 
boh pesh harcl-text Mcion Clem®) Orig) patr-syr%) 
Chrys? Theophyl Oecum Ephrem; P*: 
xuptov N B C P 33 min 19) harcl-marg arm eth Epiph Chrys} 
Theodoret Joh-Dam Sedul Cassiod : 
Oeov (Ps. Ixxvi. 18) A 2 1288. 


‘ Kuptov ’, said Th. Zahn,‘ ‘ought never again to be printed 
in the text.’ It is in all critical editions from Lachmann down to 
von Soden and Merk. No evidence prior to the fourth century 
can be quoted for it. What evidence for it exists comes from 
Egypt, whence later on the variant spread to Ethiopia and, via 
Syria (‘Euthalius’), to Armenia; yet the Egyptian versions, 
borne out by Clement and now also by P**, demonstrate that 
originally it was not read in Egypt either ; nor was it in Palestine, 
where Origen and later Fathers based christological arguments 
on the opposite variant. The latter is attested from the second 
century onwards and everywhere from Lyons to Edessa, not 


@) Cf. above, p. 85. 

@) Tren. Haer. iv. 27. 2 Mass., referring to the ‘presbyter’. 

G3) Eclog. proph. 49. 

4) Origen knew no other reading and attached particular importance to 
this one; see his references to it in the margin of 1739 ad Iud. 5 (where his 
text is evidently right, against the jumble in the extant manuscripts and 
modern editions) and ad 1 Cor. x. 9 (from the Stromateis; for the text see 
above, p. 70) as well as in the catena (Cramer, p. 51. 31 = 7.T.S. ix. 
242 (°23’)). 

6) The reference is to the Hymenaeusbrief against Paul of Samosata of 
A.D. 268. The text printed by Turrianus as well as the manuscript traced by 
Loofs have xipiov; Loofs’s conjecture Xpicrov, which the context demands, 
is confirmed by cod. 1739 ad loc. See Routh, Anal. Sacra, 111, 1846, 299; 
F. Loofs, Texte und Unters. xliv. 5, 1924, 274 and 329. Loofs overlooked the 
evidence of 1739, although its importance had already been noticed by Th. 
Zahn (below, n. 7). 

(©) Namely 181-1836-1898 and 917 (‘Euthalius’), and 2 43 104 255 
256 263 326 436 442 460 467 876 1319 1838 2004 2127. 

(7) Theolog. Literaturblatt, 1899, 180. 
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excepting Alexandria. Under these circumstances to adopt the 
reading xvpiov is fides non quaerens intellectum. The reading 
Xpurov was apt to stir speculation: how could the Jews in 
the desert have tempted Christ ? The difficulty is removed by the 
reading ‘Lord’, which left open the reference to the God of the 
Old Testament. If the latter reading had been original, no one 
would have cared to create difficulty by the uncalled-for gloss 
‘Christ’. Kvpsov then is a (later) ‘Alexandrian’ corruption, 
which had a very limited effect upon the tradition in general.) 


+C xi. 15 ded07Ta1 D FG Tert Pel Aug; ww); P46: 
dedoTat avtn NAB ¥ 6 33: 
auTy dedoTat 1739 CH P 181-1836-1898 69 206 404 429 
436 441 460 642) al vulg harcl Ambst.©) 


The gloss ad7v7 makes nonsense of Paul’s argument; for if he 
had said, ‘hair is given to woman in place of a cover’, it would 
follow that she needs no other cover. The true text intimates a 
conclusion fer analogiam. One of the fads with which the Stoic 
pronoia-casuistry had busied itself ever since the days of Chry- 
sippus was in accounting for the growth of hair on humans and 
animals. ‘The thesis was: hair is given (déd07ra) by nature in 
place of clothes, for protection. On the basis of the Stoic axiom 
sequere naturam, Paul suggests: those to whom nature has given 
no (long) hair should accordingly wear no cover, and vice versa. 
The cogency of the argument is open to doubt; indeed the 
average Stoic apologists would have drawn the opposite conclu- 
sion ; which becomes inescapable if the spurious gloss is received 
into the text. It is, besides, discredited by its varying position. 


+(?)C xii. 3 avafewa tncouc .. . Kuptoc encouc 1739 [6 424** 1908] X A 
B C 33* 490 1834 sah boh Orig (semel) ©) (Cyr) : 
avafeua wncou ... Kuptov uncovy vulg Ambst(?) Hil(?) Ath- 
lat Did-lat Pel® ; 33** 1611 (Cyr): 
av. uncouv .. . Kuptov encovv D (F)G w vulg?: 
av. incouv ... Kuptoc uncouc P46 Orig (saepe) 7) t vulg? &5 sah. 


(1) J. Weiss asserts that the reading ‘Christ’ could have come about in this 


improbable manner. @) Cf. below, p. 232. 
3) This is one more instance where the textus receptus does not represent 
the Byzantine norm. (4) yon Soden here is too much for me. 


(5) Pesh has the pronoun, but it is impossible to say which Greek order it 
reflects. The same applies to other Eastern versions. 

(©) De orat. xx. 3 (ii. 347 Koe., cf. 348), inverting the order of the two 
clauses. 

(7) In addition to the passages quoted by Tischendorf see the catena 
(Cramer, p. 227 = 7.T.S. x. 30). 
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As to its attestation, this is not really a Ww—P** reading; for 
when its two parts are taken together, the Western evidence is 
seen to be thoroughly divided, only a small section of it siding 
with the papyrus. The reading of the latter might be due to 
conflation ; but if so, how did the conflated variants come into 
being? None of them called for the creation of the others. The 
emergence of all of them becomes understandable if the differen- 
tiation between the accusative in the first clause and the nomina- 
tive in the second was original. This, the reading of the oldest 
witness, is in the context perfectly suitable. 


+C xii. 24 écrepouvre D FG; w Mcion Orig Chrys Theodrt al; P*: 
icrepovpevw 1739 [424**] & A BC 33 min 5%) Meletius 
(apud Epiph). 


The active and the passive of this verb both serve to express 
the notion of ‘to be wanting, in need’; but the notion ‘to stand 
behind, be inferior’ (which is here required) is given by the 
active only. Paul complies with this rule.® 


+C xiii. 11 we vnmoc precedes the verb (three times) in D FG vulg™® 
Tert Ambst Pel Hier} Faustus (apud Aug) Aug (non 
semper?) ; w (incl P ¥) Clem} syr arm; P46”: 
wc vnmoc follows the verb (three times) in 1739 8 B A 33 88 
436 (al pauc?) vulg?!** sah boh Clem} ©) Hier}. 


The acceptance by all modern editors of the order of & B 1s 
an act of faith, perhaps—who knows ?—subconsciously supported 
by the fact that this is how modern speech would arrange the 
words. It has no other support. First, the balance of the evidence 
is heavily against it. For the ‘neutral’ reading it is narrowly 
confined and the secession of P4* shows that of old it was not 
dominant even in Egypt. The rival reading is attested from all 
other provinces. It could still be wrong on intrinsic grounds; in 


) Avddeua éyew twa construed as PrAacdhnpeiv (Acts xix. 37, Rev. xvi. 11). 

(2) Namely 38 218 429 1108 1611. 

3) Hence I should seek the notion ‘to be in need (of)’ also in Rom. iii. 23, 
1 Cor. 1. 7 (oppos. arAourifere), ib. vill. 8 (oppos. wepiccevew; thus also Phil. 
lv. 12). 

(4) Ed. Zycha, p. 313. 27. 

(5) Augustine quotes the opposite order in c. Fel. i. 11 (p. 813. 2 ff. Zycha). 

(©) The two unprecise references in one and the same passage in Clement 
(Paed. i. 33, pp. 109. 22 and 110. 20 Koe.) cancel each other out. Most of the 
other patristic quotations on the ‘Alexandrian’ side are equally inconclusive. 

(7) Only the first instance survives in P4*; but this suffices. 
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fact, however, transcriptional and internal probability is on the 
side of the majority. The ‘Alexandrian’ variant is easily derived 
from it: in an unpunctuated text, the first we vijmoc was (after 
vymioc) easily skipped and hence the (originally) second con- 
nected with the preceding verb. The resulting lacuna at the end 
was naturally filled by repeating the missing words there. If 
you make the opposite assumption, the origin of the majority 
reading must be sought in sheer wanton change; which is 
possible but far from probable. Finally, what Paul wants to 
stress is the notion of v7jmioc and not the various respects in which 
he had acted according to it; we voc, therefore, ought to stand 
first.) I do not think that faith in the ‘neutral’ text can reason- 
ably stand against these converging arguments.® 


+C xv. 31 adeAdo. om D FG Ambst Pel Julian; w Orig Chrys; P46: 
hab & A B 33 K L P 69 pauc; verss. 


Below, p. 176. | 

The following two variants from Hebrews have been dis- 
cussed previously.“) They cannot be expected to stand out in the 
versions; but as in section C, so here, can codex D be relied 
upon to represent W: 


+H xi. 13 AaBovrec D w P*: 
Kopicapevor N* (hiat B) I P 33 min g. 
+H xi. 15 zoAXoe D (multi lat) w P**: 
of moAAo & (hiat B) A 33 min ca 12; Clem Theodoret. 


() The question, expressed in rhetorical terminology, is: Did Paul use the 
figure of ‘epanalepsis’ (repetition at the beginning of each colon) or ‘anti- 
strophe’ (repetition at the end)? The passage has rhetorical structure. Paul 
could write it without attending the rhetors’ schools; even so, the examples 
which are traditionally quoted in their handbooks can illustrate the tenden- 
cies of the idiom which Paul, too, used. He who wants to decide whether 
wc vymioc Ought to stand first or last may consider why, in the classical 
examples quoted by Herodianus, De fig. 598 (Rhetores Graeci, ed. Spengel, 111. 
97), the names of Demosthenes, Leophilos, and Kleobulos (cp. also the repeated 
alienos in Plautus, Curc. 496) stand at the beginning of successive clauses and 
why, on the other hand, the name Aeschines in Demosth. De cor. 198, the verb 
aire? in Aesch. c. Cites. 198, and a mortuo in Cicero, Phil. i. 24 stand at the end. 
What is stressed takes the first place. 

2) The Western text places also the final ra rod vynmiov before its verb 
KaTnpynka. Significantly it here lacks that wide support it has in the three pre- 
ceding places. P**, Clement (twice), the Byzantine majority, and the Peshitta 
(with Ephrem) have here the ‘Alexandrian’ order ; and rightly so. The verb is 
stressed, and not its object. The Western variant is due to adaptation to the 
preceding instances. 

3) Cf. above, pp. 52 f. 

B. 1859 K 
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2. Ww with B (only) 
—C iv. 13 BAacdynpovpevor D FG latt; w Orig? Chrys Theodrt; B: 
duchdynuovpevor P46 X* A C P 33 181-1836—1808 917 1834 
Clem Orig? Eus? Cyr Joh—Dam. 

The genuine lectio rarior has the support of the papyrus and 
the ‘Euthalian’ minuscules: it was then, read from of old not 
only in Egypt but also at Caesarea. The patristic evidence con- 
firms this. At the same time, Origen? confirms the early existence 
of the lectzo facilior as implied by the consensus of W and wo. 

+C il. 1 paptupiov D FG vulg; w sah arm eth Orig Chrys Cyr; B: 

puctynptov P46 X* A C Y min; r patr latt; pesh boh; Hippol 
Ephr. 
Above, p. Io1. 
+H vi. 18 Geov D w Eus? Theodrt3?; B: 
tov Jeov P46 17399 NX* A C P 33 336 436 1022 1245 1827 2005 
Eus? Did? Chrys Gyr Theodrtt. 

The author of Hebrews normally uses @edc with the article 
and the characteristic exceptions from this rule“) do not here 
apply. The implicit commendation of the reading of P*® &c. is 
overborne by the consideration that the omission of the article 
by the majority would be inexplicable; and particularly so in 
view of 6 @edc in vv. 10, 13, and 17. The use of the same form 
here could have suggested that ‘the’ (i.e. ‘our’) God could, 
under less stringent conditions, tell a lie. Without the article 
the one word @eév takes the place, practically, of a participial 
clause: ‘He who is God’. Here again, then, P#* demonstrates 
the early existence of an ‘Alexandrian’ corruption, from which 
B, though written a hundred and fifty years later, is free.@ 


3. Ww with P4* B 

This combination is very rare. I can quote only one instance 
from each of our two epistles. They are not impressive ; but they 
are correct. 


+C v. 2 zoincac D FG latt pler™); w Orig; P4* B: 
apagac NX A C 33 69-462 88-915 104 326 436 462 Epiph Bas 
(? Tert admisit, Hier gessit). 

() Heb. sometimes omits the article in dependence on a noun or a pre- 
position, and in the standing combination Oeds Cav. 

(2) Cf. Westcott ad loc. 

G3) B appears likewise to be right, against P46, in 1 Cor. ii. 1 (above, p. ror), 
ili, 3 (p. 170), iv. 17 (p. 161), ix. 2 (p. 125), 1x. 7 (p. 50), ix. 8 (p. 97), 
ix. 9 (p. 37), x. 20 (p. 102); Rom. xv. 14 (p. 179), Eph. v. 32 (p. 221). 

(4) Facio stands for woe, ago for mpdccw. 
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The ‘minor Alexandrians’ are here practically alone against 
all the other tradition. They cannot be right; for no striking 
and exclusive aptness of their reading compensates for this weak- 
ness of attestation. Paul uses the more literary verb mpdaccw™ for 
mere stylistic variation with wo, e.g. in Rom. i. 32, ii. 2f., 
vil. 15 f., xi. 4°. It can often be felt to have greater intensity 
(‘to perpetrate’) than the more factual zo.d; but that is no 
reason why Paul must have used it in the present passage. The 
recollection of expressions like ot ta Tovadra mpaccovrec Rom. 1. 
32, 1. 2f., Gal. v. 21 may have occasioned the attempt at 
heightening the effect of the present passage by introducing 
the more forceful synonym. With the original zroujcac cf. Rom. 
xi. 4° and 2 Cor. xi. 7 and xu. 7. 

+H iv. 3 yap D vulg Luc Primas; w sah harcl Chrys Cyr Theodrt al; 

p4s pis B: 
ovv 1739 [M 1908] 8 A C min 12) boh pesh(?). 


Cf. below, p. 203. Note that here, for once, 1739 joins the 
‘lesser Alexandrians’.®) 

We may here add one instance in which the Byzantine evid- 
ence is split in such a way as to make it impossible to describe 
either of its sections as w ; anyhow, P46 and 1739 are on the side 
of the Western witnesses: 


+H x. 1 Suvarar D* d r vulg?!* Orig-lat; H K L min mu; P** 1739) 
(hiat B) : 

Suvavras &% A C 33 P min mu vulg?®”"; syr arm copt; Ephr 
patr rec. 


The ypappatixy axpiBeca (which the author of Hebrews would 
be the last to neglect) requires the singular, as Theophylact 
observed. The plural is a scribal slip, however numerous and 
weighty the witnesses affected by it may be. 


4. We with P4® &c., joined by some ‘lesser Alexandrians’ 


—C iii. 5 ztc (bis) D FG; w Chrys Theodrt al; P* C: | 
au (bis) 1739 [6] X* AB WY 33 104 181-1836-1898 242 326 
917 1912 df gr vulg copt eth Joh-Dam Aug Ambst Pel. 


G) Tt is absent from Mt., Mk., Cath. Epp., Past. Epp., and Rev. 

@) Namely 104 255 256 263 330 436 442 (1175?) 1288 1867 1898 
2005 21273; cf. von Soden, i. 1981. 

(3) This happens again in 1 Cor. v. 7 (below, p. 133), against the general 
tendency established above, pp. 78 f. 

4) Is 1739 correctly reported? If so, it is here opposed by 424** (cf. 
above, p. 76). 
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The answer ‘.. . écriv ru’ in ver. 7 (cf. Gal. 11. 6, vi. 3) decides 
in favour of 7: also in ver. 5.“).The question is neither ‘Who is 
Apollos?’ nor (as J. Weiss would have it) ‘What kind of man 
is he?’ Paul implies the answer ‘Nothing’; consequently the 
question was ‘What?’ The accession of C to the losing side 
is more than offset by the Latin opposing D FG and by B 
and 1739 remaining on the ‘Alexandrian’ side; indeed the 
families are here so split as to make the terms ‘Western’ and 
‘Alexandrian’ almost inapplicable.@ This fact, as many other 
instances will show, is indicative of the very early origin of 
the variant. The masculine form was introduced with a view 
to preparing for the following dudKcovor; 1t may besides have been 
suggested by cv ric ef in Rom. ix. 20, xiv. 4, Jas. 1v. 12; cf. Acts 
xi. 17,8) 


—C iil. 13 avro om D (hiant FG) latt(?) ; w Clem(?)@ Orig4) Chrys 
Cyr Theodrt? harcl®); P46 X: 
hab 1739 AB C P 33 69 181-1836—1898 88-915 917 
— (‘Euthalius’) 326 436 441 256-1349-2127 Orig? Eus 
Theodrt? Bas al. 


Paul has referred to the various kinds, good and bad, of the 
missionaries’ work. ‘Such as it may happen to be,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘the fire will put zt to the test.’ The pronoun, puzzling 
at first sight, was easily dropped, but its absence renders the 
preceding ozrotov écriv superfluous. 


() The superficially similar variant zc : 7s in Heb. ii. 6, discussed above, 
p. 48, is different in kind and attestation. 

(2) This all the more so, since P** &c. do not share the other peculiarities 
of W and w in this context. 

(3) These instances are in fact different, since the pronoun is immediately 
resumed by a participle or a relative clause. 

(4) Clem. Strom. v. 26. 3 (p. 342. 15 St.) daoiov dé éxacrou ro épyov, Td 
mip Soxuudcet is too freely adapted to its context to admit of a safe inference. 

(6) Origen, c. Cels. iv. 13, p. 509 Delarue, was wrongly quoted for the 
shorter reading, as Koetschau’s edition (i. 283) shows. The parent manu- 
script Vat. Gr. 386 has ad7vd, which is also in the fragment in 1 Sam. 10 
(p. 294. 18 Klost. = ii. 498 Del.). Only the catena (Cramer, p. 57 = 7.7.8. 
ix. 244. 36) omits the pronoun: an unsafe instance, which may be due to the 
context. | 

(©) The meticulous Harklean may be reliable for this detail; but one may 
wonder how much weight should be attributed to the absence of the all-but- 
inimitable pronoun in the Latin (where vulg? Hier Gildas have it after, or 
before, the equivalent of d7AwWcet) or also in the Coptic versions. Nor is the 
verbal suffix in the Peshitta sufficient proof that the translator read the Greek 
pronoun. 
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+C ili. 12 xpucov ... apyupov D (hiant FG) ; wo Clem} Orig@) Cyr—Jer 
Chrys al; P#* A: 
Xpuciov .. . apyupiov 1739 NX B C min 6%) Clem} Epiph 
Joh—Dam. 


* Xpucdc et dpyupoc materiem denotant, ypucia et apyupia sunt ex 
auro argentove facta.’# There are no parallels to show whether or 
no Paul observed the distinction ; it certainly was disregarded by 
other New Testament writers.) The variant recurs elsewhere. © 
Since forms in -.ov were generally and increasingly favoured in 
later Greek, the reading which is opposed to this tendency is 
likely to be right.” This seems certain here, where it is attested 
by the overwhelming majority of witnesses and agrees with the 
stylistic rule just quoted. Paul goes on to instance other materials 
and not products. 

In the following instance the Byzantine evidence is again‘ 
split so that it becomes impossible to ascribe either variant to 
w ; for it would be wanton to allot a casting vote to the ¢éextus 
receptus—which according to von Soden is actually opposed by 
the majority of his K-text.© 


+Cv. 7 ovv0om D FG m vulg?** Cypr Pel Luc Ambst; min multi pesh 
copt arm Marcion'** Clem Bas Chrys Ephrem Occ; 
pte N* A: 
hab 1739 CL P min mu vulg?° boh™* harcl Orig. 


This is another instance of a later ‘Alexandrian’ corruption 3%! 
cf. below, p. 192. 

Hardly ever are any ‘lesser Alexandrians’ found sharing a 
Ww reading which all their older brethren reject. One such 


) Strom. v. 4. 26 and vi. 17. 152 (ii. 342. 12 and 510. 12 St.). 

@) The Origenian evidence is unequivocal, even though the scribe of the 
Homilies on Jeremiah (p. 203. 17 Klost.) wrote xai ra é€fc instead of filling in 
the quotation and also wrote dpyupiov a little later in the exegesis: ypucdv in 
the same context and the repeated forms without . (ib. 138. 5 ff.) decide the 
point. Origen used the same forms also in his commentary on 1 Cor.; see the 
catena (Cramer, pp. 57. 29 ff. = J.T.S. ix. 245). 

G) Namely 442 623 927 1175 1838 2143. (4) F, Blass on Acts xvil. 29. 

(6) eg. 1 Tim. ii. 9; Heb. ix. 4. (©) See Tischendorf ad Acts xvii. 29. 

(7) All modern editors take the opposite view (Merk at least intended to 
follow von Soden, as his apparatus shows). 

(8) Cf. Heb. x. 1, above, p. 131. 

(©) yon Soden gives the proportion as 8: 14; this, however, excludes the. 
many late manuscripts which he classes with his /-group. 

0) Including the ‘Euthalian’ 917 and 181—1836-1898 and also 2 255 256 
547 920 999 1319 1845 1872 1867 1891 2127 (after von Soden i. 2001, 
where I suppose 6172 to mean a172 = 436). K. W. Clark adds (e szlentio) 
223 876 1022 1799 1906. (1) As in 1 Cor. x. 9, above, p. 126. 
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instance is in I Cor. vill. 8, where & shares with Ww what we 
regard as the original order of words.“ 


II. Disagreement 
Ww readings opposed by P*® Ge. 


We need not enlarge upon the counter-instances. Ww read- 
ings opposed by P** and its allies are simply ‘Alexandrian’ 
readings. Having listed them before,"?) we may here add a brief 
reference to four others which, for one reason or another, were 
not included in that list. In 1 Cor. iv. 6 the full group of the 
‘Alexandrians’ is joined by a large number of minuscules and 
also by the Harklean and Armenian versions in giving the plural 
map a, While Ww attest the singular wap’ 6. Either reading is 
possible; the former, though, is recommended by its difficulty 
and by its occurrence in P** ib. ix. 10 is remarkable because the 
Byzantine text, for once, conflates the ‘Alexandrian’ and 
Western readings.) The ‘Western’ rjc éAmidoc adroo peréxew 
(also in harcl-marg) is a poor attempt at substituting an easy 
wording for the rather difficult original. The merits of the next 
variant are likewise obvious; its interest lies only in its attestation : 

Cx. 28 edwAobvrov D FG Tert vulg; C w boh arm Chrys al: 

tepofurov (?d f Ambst Aug Pel?) P46 BAH 6 1175 pesh sah 
Julian (apud Cyr) Cyr.“ 

Is this “Ww opposed by the ‘‘Alexandrians’’’? The latter are 
deserted by C but reinforced by pesh ; as to the former, ‘Tertullian 
is unambiguous, and so is immolaticium tdolis in the Vulgate. The 
other Old Latin omit zdolzs and thus seem to agree with P** &c. 
This, then, would appear to be one of the many instances where 
‘the’ Western text is not uniform. Both the original word and a 
very ancient synonym lived on in the East and the West. Paul 
here evidently for once used the current Koine term tepd6urov: 
he was quoting an interlocutor. The Jewish—Christian coinage 
elowAdburov, which Paul normally uses, has in most witnesses 
displaced this considered peculiarity of his diction. 

In our fourth and last instance the ‘Alexandrians’ again have 
Syriac support: 

®) Below, p. 161. 

@) Above, p. 63 with n. 4. 

(3) The evidence is clearly set out in Souter’s Oxford Text, where now P*6 
and 1739 can be added on the ‘Alexandrian’ side. 

(4) The references in Origen and pseudo-Clement, which Merk takes over 


from 'Tischendorf, have nothing to do with the present passage (nor, of 
course, have the lexica quoted by the latter). 
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C xii. 31 Kpeuccova D FG vulg™ss Tert Ambr Ambst Hier Orig-lat 
Sedul Cass; w harcl boh™ss Orig™*° Chrys al: 
peclova, P46 B 1739 [6 424** 1908] 8 A C P 33 69 104 263 
441 623 1952 vulg™ss pesh sah boh?!*™ eth Origs#ePe 
Cyr—Jer Ephr. 


The ‘non-Alexandrian’ reading makes Paul end on a truism: 
if there are any charismata ‘better’ than others, of course they 
ought to be sought; it moreover credits him with a use of the 
word xpeiccov for which there is no parallel in his writings, nor 
in the Gospels either. ‘The essence of Paul’s exhortation is that 
some spiritual gifts are ‘greater’ than others (cf. xiv. 5) because 
they benefit the wider community. Even so, he opposes outright 
the notion that any one is superior or inferior to another. 

Together with three changes of order, these four variants 
may, with some reserve, be added to the Ww readings opposed 
by the ‘Alexandrian’ bulk. Their number is not very much 
greater than that of Ww readings shared by P** and/or its allies, 
of which we have noted more than twenty.” The striking fact is 
that the proportion of spurious readings is very small in either 
group ;“ in other words, where this fairly clear-cut division of 
the evidence obtains, we have found the ‘Alexandrians’ prac- 
tically always right where P** sides with them, and very often 
wrong where the papyrus joins the opposite camp. P*® has far 
more agreements with Ww than has B; but out of the six relevant 
readings in the latter only one was definitely spurious. Codex 
1739 joins the ‘Alexandrians’, against P*® W, in twelve of twenty 
relevant instances. If its archetype agreed with P46 (and/or B) in 
the remaining instances (as 1739 itself actually does), it was 
as near to P46 as is B (or even nearer) and no less ‘Western’ than 
is the latter. Incidentally, 1739 opposes, in this section, every 
one of the six readings of P4* which we considered to be faulty, 
yet shares as many other errors. 

These oscillations within a generally homogeneous type of 
text are indicative of the peculiar character of this branch of 
the tradition. However, these are partial results, based upon one 
section of the evidence. One characteristic group of Western 
readings remains to be considered before we can venture to draw 
general conclusions. 


@) 1 Cor. vii. 18), ix. 1, xv. 38 (below, p. 160). 

2) The list (below, p. 147 f.) omits a few ambiguous instances. 

3) Only in 1 Cor. viii. 8 (below, p. 161) does P46 join the ‘Alexandrians’ 
in a reading which we consider to be spurious. 

(4) Cf. above, p. 78 top. 
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F. THe ‘SHorRTER WESTERN TEXT’ IN RELATION TO P4® AND ITS 
ALLIES 


When the Chester Beatty papyrus was first published H. C. 
Hoskier hailed it“ as vindicating ‘the shorter Western text’ and 
by implication demonstrating the interpolation of the ‘neutral’ 
text. No doubt his enthusiasm carried him too far; he claimed as 
evidence many obvious scribal slips of the papyrus® and un- 
characteristic faults of isolated Western witnesses. Even so, 
Hoskier’s thesis deserves to be tested. We therefore subjoin, first, 
a Classified list of such Western omissions in our two epistles as 
recur in P46 and/or its allies. They are discussed at various places 
throughout this book, hence only the briefest indication of the 
evidence is here given. To complete the picture we shall there- 
after consider those Western omissions which fail to find the 
support of the papyrus. 


Western omissions recurring in P*® (and tts allies) 
I. OmIssIONS CONSIDERED TO BE CORRECT? 


1 Corinthians Hebrews 
i, 22 [kau] Iovdaro. W+ P46 (p. 200) li. 8 [avrw| W+ P** (p. 32) 
il. 4. [Aoyouc] FG P*8 (p. 24) Iv. 3 [7nv] KaTtarravcey W+ P* (p. 
ii. 15 [wev] W+ P** A C (p. 103) 118) 
ill. 10 [Se] W+ P* (p. 189) v. 11 [6] Aoyor W+ P46 (p. 118) 
vi. 16 [7] ove Ww P* (pp. 126and195)| vi. 18 [tov] eov Ww B (p. 130) 
vill. 2 [re] latt P46 (p. 31) vil. 4.0 [kat] W+ P* B 1739 (p. 210) 
vill. 10 [ce] W P* B (p. 92) Xli. 15 [ot] zoAAon. Ww P46 B 17399 
ix. 7 [n] tec WB (p. 104) (p- 53) 
x. 20 [va €Ovn] W+ B (p. 102) xl. 27 [rv] (bis) D* P46 1739 (p. 117) 
x1. 15 [avrn] Wu P*6 (p. 127) Xlll. 21 [epyw] W+ P46 & (p. 108) 


Xi. 9 f, [Se] W+ P**B 1739 (8) (p. 106) ib. [Tw arwve | W-+ P*% (p. 120) 
(four instances) 


xiv. 14 [yap] W+ P* B 1739 (p. 194) 
XV. 3I [adeAdor| Ww P* (p. 176) 


II. OwnissIONs CONSIDERED TO BE SPURIOUS 
r Corinthians Hebrews 

iii. 13 [avro] Ww P*6 & (p. 132) 
V1l. 37 [€dpatoc] W+ P46 (p. 96) 
xii. II [vdea] W+ P*6 (p. 98) None 
xiv. 11 [ev] enor W+ P48 1739 (p. 104) 
xiv. 39 adeAdor [wou] Ww P“6 (p. 179) 
xv. 27 [ore] W+ P** B 33 (p. 197) 


1) F.T.S. xxxvill, 1937, 147. (2) Cf. above, p. 18, n. 4. 

3) The designation of a reading as genuine or spurious is not, in the lists, 
given with complete confidence in every instance: see the discussions of 
i Cor. vi. 16, vill. 10, and xv. 27. 
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This list comprises twenty-two ‘shorter readings’ from 
1 Corinthians, six of which are considered spurious, and nine 
from Hebrews, all of them genuine. It is striking that only in 
three or four out of these thirty-one instances was the evidence, 
prior to the emergence of P** and 1739, confined to Western 
witnesses, all the rest being W-++ or Ww. No less striking is the 
vast preponderance of genuine readings. 

By no means do all instances of ‘the shorter Western text’ recur 
in P46, Here are, first, four instances of unsupported Western 
omissions in 1 Corinthians which I should describe as original, 
though not in every case with complete confidence. 


Ci. 18 rou S¢ cwlopevoic FG d r vulg™ss Cypr Ambr Ambst Hil Pel 
Aug Cass Novat(?) 6, lect 8 (Tisch = 44Greg) Val (apud 
Iren® ¢t !@t) Marcion (apud Tert) boh™ss: 
nw add cet (incl P**), 


The added pronoun spoils the parallelism of the two clauses. 
Is the more even form due to rewriting, as it is, for example, in 
xiv. 11, or is it original ? The pronoun no doubt expresses what 
Paul felt; but that is no proof that he must have written it. I 
submit that SIX arguments converge to demonstrate its spurious- 
ness. First, if 4uiv was original, it was (quite differently from 

dAXov in i. 16) no small matter to strike out Paul’s reference to 
‘we, the saved ones’, while, on the other hand, the insertion of 
this gloss was easy and natural ;“) secondly, the omission is at- 
tested by the most ancient witnesses; thirdly, where Paul com- 
bines a pronoun with a participle, the former stands first and, 
besides, has a more definite raison d’étre than here ;“ fourthly, if 
npiv is added here, it weakens by anticipation the outstanding 
power of the same pronoun in ver. 23; fifthly, a natural and well- 
balanced structure is effected by the omission and spoiled by the 
addition ; and finally—this to me is the decisive consideration— 
Paul here sets out to argue in a general way, dividing all man- 
kind into the two groups of those on the way to perdition and 
salvation respectively. The allotting of distinct roles to Jews, 
Greeks, and ‘we’ follows in vss. 22 f. 


() The writer of the pseudo-Cyprianic De montibus Sina et Sion presupposes 
(in ch. xi) the shorter reading as a basis for his own antithesis non credentibus 

. credentibus. 

2) Above, p. 104. 

3) Above, p. 88, n. 3. 

(4) Cf. the addition of duiv in 1 Cor. x. 15 (D 1518 sah boh) and of 
dude ib. 13 (byz). 

(5) See Rom. xv. 1; 1 Thess. iv. 15 and 173 cf. 1 Cor. iv. g. 
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C ix. 5 yuvareac FG vulg? Tert? Cypr-append Hil Sedul Hieron 
Pelag“) Macrob Helvid; Clem}®) Aphr®): 
mulierem Ambst : 
adeAdac yuvatxac codd graec apud Hieron; arm: 
adeAdny yuvatka cet (incl P46 Orig). 

‘Are we [i.e. ‘Am I’] not free to take about womenfolk ?’ ‘The 
authority of this Western reading is immensely strengthened 
by the agreement of Tertullian, Clement, and, particularly, 
Aphraates (the latter in a long and precise quotation). No one, I 
suppose, will maintain that the ‘Persian sage’ used this wording 
upon some special information from Carthage or Poitiers; it 
must, then, have originated a long time before separate Western, 
Alexandrian, and Syrian texts came into being. It is original; 
the crude expression suits Paul’s polemical fervour and was 
bound to provoke the various softening substitutes which the 
other witnesses transmit.) 

Of the remaining two instances, the first is problematical, the 
second self-evident : 

C ix. 9 yeypamrat yap D* FG Origs©); cf ait enim Hil: 

ev yap TW vow yeypamar P46 Origd 7) Ambst (? Marcion) : 

EV Yap TW VOULW Pwucewc yeypamrTat 203 241 255 506 (and Ke 
von Soden ®?) ; 

trp: scriptum est enim in lege moyst vulg: 

EV yap TW pwucewc vouw yeypamtas NX B cet Orig}. 

At first sight the ‘genealogy of readings’ seems to suggest that 
the shortest form is original. On the balance, I incline to think 
that thisimpression iscorrect. But the weighty counter-indications 
must not be overlooked. The evidence for the shorter reading is 
restricted. This form recurs in the Pauline Epistles fully seven 
times, and not one ofthese seven instances shows any variation, 
even though it may be held that at least in Gal. iv. 22 the urge 

() Cf. A. Souter, Introduction, p. 128. 

(2) Paed. ii. 1. 9 (i. 159. 29 St.); but Strom. m1. vi. 53 and tv. viii. 97 (ii. 
220. 19 and 201. 15) agree with the Byzantine text. 

G) vi. 5, p. 265. 1 Parisot. 

(4) von Soden’s apparatus is here completely wrong (cf. Merk). 

($) According to J. Weiss, the plural is due to pedantische Korrektheit. In fact, 
the plural, referring to Paul alone, is anything but ‘correct’; besides, this 
view cannot account for the absence of ‘sister(s)’ from the ‘Western’ reading. 
The texts which interpolate dSeA¢jv (-dc) obviously intend it to be taken as 
attributive to yuvaixa(c). (©) De prince. iv. 2. 6 (p. 315. 8 Koe.). 

7) ¢, Cels. iv. 49 (i. 322. 13 Koe.). 8) ie. 42, 234, 483. 

©) ¢, Cels. ii. 3 (i. 130. 4 Koe.). (The catena ad loc. (Cramer, p. 168 = 


Jj. T.S. ix. 511) proves nothing.) 
7°) Rom. xii. 19, xiv. 11; 1 Cor. i. 19, iii. 19; Gal. iii. 10, iv. 22, 27. 
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for expansion must have been no less than in the present 
passage. Hence it might be inferred that in 1 Cor. ix. 9 the 
shorter reading was due to imitation of the Pauline standard 
phrase.“ 

This argument, I submit, is outweighed by the following con- 
siderations: (1) The variation of wording in the witnesses for the 
longer form is very suspicious; (2) Paul, in his countless refer- 
ences to the Law, never uses the phrase ‘the Law of Moses’; (3) 
only once, in 1 Cor. ix. 21, does he amplify the stereotyped ‘it is 
written’ by a reference to the Book; (4) the shorter reading 
is a stylistic improvement, for the repeated mentioning of the 
Law is irksome after the preceding ‘does not the Law say the 
same?’; and (5) the adoption of the shorter reading yields an 
impressive parallel with Gal. ii. 10 and iv. 22, and yet these two 
passages are not similar in such a way as to suggest that 1 Cor. 
ix. 9 had been adapted to them by a corrector. 

The combination of these arguments seems to raise the proba- 
bility of the case almost to certainty.” But could an omission 
attested by Western witnesses only (with some support, it is true, 
from Origen)—could it possibly be genuine against P** and all 
the rest? Exactly this is demonstrably the case in 


‘C xiv. 37 dru Kupiov ecrww D* FG Hil Ambst® Pelag® 90 Orig (bis 

graece, bis lat); cf. 671 Beov ecriv Orig? 11>): 

add evrodAyn P“* B 1739 A 33 N° vulg™ Aug (bis) boh eth: 

OTL Kuptov evToAn ect X* 1175: 

67 Kuptou evToAar evcy 69 436 1288: 

6Tt evToAat Tov Kuptov euciy 1319-2127—256-263 (J* von 
Soden) : 

OT Kuptou evc evToAas w vulg sah syr arm Chrys Theodt 
Ambst°4, 


Clearly évroAy is the intruder that caused this turmoil.“ Kupiov 


() The difficulties of this passage led J. Weiss to throw out the hint that 
the whole of 9 and roa (up to Aéye) might be a gloss (ad loc., p. 236, n. 3). 
But the bold allegory in ver. 10a could hardly be ascribed to a glossator, and 
du” Aude in 105 refers back to the same phrase in 10a. 

(2) The otherwise similar Western variant in 2 Cor. vi. 16 is not sustained 
by a comparable intrinsic probability. 

3) Catena (Cramer, p. 227. 8 = 7.T.S. x. 30 and 277. 33 = 7.7.8. 
x. 41) ; but the catena in cod. Pantocrator 28 (ib. 40, from the homilies?) again 
attests Kupiov. 

(4) yon Soden i. 2006 concisely sums up the reasons in support of this 
diagnosis: whereupon in his text he prints the interpolation, and that without 
brackets. J. Weiss and Lietzmann saw the point. 
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évroAy is not a Pauline term, nor is the plural. As so often, Paul 
had left an obvious word to be understood. Christ is ‘speaking 
in him’ (2 Cor. xiii. 3).@) The Western evidence (with Origen 
and a stray minuscule) here clearly reaches back to the source 
more nearly than any other. When the stream of the tradition 
deposited the text of the papyrus it was already infected with 
this interpolation,. which was to become a mark of the ‘Alex- 
andrian’ text and further to grow in its successors. 

With these four genuine Western omissions we may contrast 
four others, likewise from 1 Corinthians®) and likewise un- 
supported by P** and its allies, which I would describe as 
spurious. The largest is in xv. 15, where eizrep dpa vexpol ovK 
€yeipovrat is omitted by D vulg™* Tert Iren (lat et arm), 
Pelag Ambst got and also in min 327 pesh and by Theo- 
doretus. The passage is not extant in P46, but from the size of 
the lacuna it is clear that the papyrus did not omit this clause. 
The shorter text originated from homoioteleuton, or rather from 
the almost complete identity of this and the following clause, 
which caused the latter to be omitted by other witnesses. The 
notable fact is that the all-but-unavoidable error should not 
have occurred more often and that it should be so general in 
the West. 


C ii, 11 tov avOpwaov? om FG m vulg? Hil Ambr? Hieron Pel Aug 
Vigil; Eus arm™: 
hab cet (incl P*6 r). 


This omission, again, was so natural; how strange that it 
should be so nearly confined to the West. The slight non- 
Western evidence is most likely unrelated. The precise antithesis 


@) Only 2 Pet. iii. 2 in N.T. ’Emerayi xupiov in 1 Cor. vii. 25, being 
practically synonymous, may show that évroAy x. would not suit the context 
IN XIV. 37.. 

@) Cf. the similar additions in Mk. xii. 20. 

3) From Hebrews I cannot quote one striking instance. The omission, in 
xill. 10, of e€ovciav by D* (hence d), M, and Joh—Dam, as Riggenbach 
observes, is an offenkundiges Schreibversehen. One may wonder why Westcott-. 
Hort bracketed this word, without any explanation in the former’s com- 
mentary. Moffatt’s reference to the omission is likewise perplexing (p. 235 n.). 

4) Namely in P ¥ 1927 r vulg™® (including g.) 

6) In 1 Cor. x. 19 similar causes have produced similar effects. There, 
however, P** shares the omission of the second of two almost identical clauses 
with X8* A C* ¥ 33 794 1831 1836 1912 2127. In ix. 20 an error of the 
same kind is common to the mass of the later manuscripts. The coherence 
within typical groups of witnesses stands out even in errors as natural as 
these. Cf. above, p. 128, on 1 Cor, xiii. 11. 
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which follows (rod #06) establishes the correctness of the longer 
text. 


C xi. 19 ev duw' om D* FG vulg Tert(?) Orig-lat Cypr Aug Ambst 
Pel: 
hab post eva: D° 330 sah boh syr arm: 
hab post kat 42—234-483 (= K° von Soden) 201 522 :) 
hab post atpeceic P** cet Orig®@?. 


In spite of its varying position, I believe év duty to be genuine.®) 
Its threefold recurrence in this and the preceding verse was 
bound to cause trouble. Its omission, however (attested ex- 
clusively from the West), spoils the rhythm of the passage. What 
is more, Paul is here quite specifically addressing himself to the 
Corinthians. *Ev duiv-omitted gives to the sentence a generalizing 
character which may have suited some readers or scribes but 
does not fit the context. Paul may have had the agraphon Did. 
vi. 5 in his mind, but he gives no indication that he is quoting 
it verbally. 


C xii. 3 AaAwy om D FG vulg? m Hil Pel® Vict Prisc Sedul Vigil: 
hab cet (incl P46 Aug Ambst(?) vulg). 


He who omitted AadAdv before Aéyer supposed it to be as 
redundant as is the participle in the phrase éAdAnce Aéywvr. 
Actually he removed the one hint for the understanding of the 
following, puzzling words, namely Paul’s reference to glossolaly. 


The main impression from the material here assembled is that 
there are indeed quite a number of omissions in the Western 
text, but not of a kind which would justify speaking of it as ‘the 
shorter text’: nothing like the vaunted ‘Western non-interpola- 
tions’ occurs in the Epistles. Even so, many of them show up 
minor interpolations in the rival text; their removal affects the 
sense in some instances, and always the style, but not the 
substance. 

Next, it is noteworthy that no less than thirty-one Western 
omissions recur in P** &c. (three of them in B only) and that 
a large proportion of these, namely about twenty-five, are 
genuine. Only three or four of the thirty-one thus supported are 
otherwise confined to Western witnesses. 

Probably there are more unsupported Western omissions than 
the eight just instanced (though hardly any such which could be 

1) Cf. von Soden i. 1916; Scrivener, Codex Augiensis, 1859, 484. 


(2) ¢, Cels. iii. 13 (i. 212. 24 Koe.). 
(3) J. Weiss ad loc. feels differently. 
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considered genuine), even after negligible individual slips have 
been discounted. This incompleteness of our material hardly 
forbids the conclusion that a very large proportion of the W+ 
omissions recur in the papyrus. Reserving further conclusions, 
we may state that our ‘oldest Alexandrians’ are free from a fair 
number of minor interpolations which infected their successors 
but not the Western witnesses and their allies; and that, on the 
other hand, a far smaller amount of faulty ‘Western’ omissions 
is avoided by the ‘lesser Alexandrians’ but not by their elder 
brethren. How the former, though secondary, could contain 
original readings which their predecessors had lost is a question 
which will concern us later on. 

Among the Western omissions which do not recur in P46 B 
1739, there are four which we consider to be genuine. They all 
have some non-Western support, indicating that they belong at 
least to the same early stratum as those which are shared by the 
papyrus. If our diagnosis is accepted, P46 in these four instances 
is already a party to that ‘Alexandrian’ corruption which in so 
many other instances appears to have set in later. The four faulty 
omissions finally which P46 &c. avoid are ‘Western’ in the proper 
sense of the word; for the slight non-Western evidence for two 
of them is most likely independent. As already observed, there 
may be more omissions of this uninteresting kind. 

Why are W-+ and Ww omissions so often supported by the 
papyrus, and purely Western ones next to never? Why are the 
majority of the former correct, and the latter always wrong—or 
nearly so? Having made similar observations in the considera- 
tion of other groups of readings, we may now proceed to com- 
bine and utilize them. 


IV. SOME CONCLUSIONS 


A. GENERAL, ON WESTERN READINGS 


The material so far surveyed yields one paramount conclu- 
sion: Western readings in non-Western witnesses are, generally, 
ancient survivals. They are not, in the relevant witnesses, second- 
ary intrusions into a previously pure form. 

This assertion is, I believe, capable of strict proof. We have 
assembled, from 1 Corinthians and Hebrews, more than seventy 
Western readings which recur in the ‘oldest Alexandrians’*™ 
(most of them appear in P**; many also in its allies; very few in 


“) See the lists, pp. 143 ff. The problems of the distribution of these read- 
ings among P“6 and its allies will be discussed later on (pp. 157 ff. and 273 ff.). 


NOTABLE WESTERN READINGS (W, W+, Ww) IN THEIR RELATION TO 


‘ALEXANDRIAN’ WITNESSES 


(C = 1 Corinthians; H = Hebrews). 
The reading to which + is prefixed is considered genuine. 
» » = 9 or spurious. 


(The spurious Western readings are placed first in each group.) 
A. PURELY WESTERN (‘W’) READINGS 
I. AGREEING WITH ‘ALEXANDRIANS’ 
_W reading Attested by Alternative reading Attested by 
1 | Gxv.2 — ofetrere KaTexeLv D* FG t lux vulg>2 Ambst; P4** El KATEXETE pree*: cet | 254 
2 | Cxii. 31 + €l TL D* (FG); P# ETL cet go 
3 | Ci. 4 + ev metBou(c) cogiac FG; P** (? min pauc) add (avOpwauwnc) Aoyoue vel | cet 23 
oywy 
4 | Gviii. 2 + om 7t Tert Hil Orig-lat Ambst; P*¢ hab te cet 23, OI 
5 | Cxi. 22 — emrauva) FG d vulgpler Pel; P4¢ B (? boh) ETrauvecw) cet 92 
6 | C viii. 10 +? | om ce FG vulg Ambst Pel ...; P4°B hab ce cet 92 
9 | Hii. 6 +? | 6c D latt; P4* 1739 ov cet 92 
8 | Hvi. 2 + ddaxnv d; P#°B didaxne cet 93 
g | Ci.2 Hytacu. ... ante rm ovcn | D FG vulg?; P4* B nyvacu. ... post ry oven... | cet gi 
II. OPPOSED BY ALL ‘ALEXANDRIANS’ 

1 |Cxv.10 | +? | wrwxn | D* FG Ambr Ambst Pel Oros got — [| xevn cet 89 


For further instances see pp. 88; 141; 160 f.; 166; 182. 
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B. W+ READINGS 
I. AGREEING WITH ‘ALEXANDRIANS’ 
(a) W+ READINGS SHARED BY P46 AND ITS ALLIES (ONLY) 


1. W+ with P* (only) 


No. W+ reading Attested by Alternative reading Attested by | See p. 
1 | Cvii. 37 LS om éSpazoc FG d Pel Aug; eth arm; P* hab é8patoc cet 96 
2 C ix. 8 _ deyw D FG vulg; min; P* Aarw cet 97 
3 C xii. 11 _ om Lda D FG m vulg Ambr Ambst Pel; 0201 verss Orig Bas ; hab céca cet 98 

p46 
4 C xiv. 19 — ev Tw Voi pou FG; boh; P* alii alia 230 
5 Ci. 22 + om xa FG latt; 323 Mcion Clem; P*@ hab xat cet 200 
6 C ill. 3 + capkivet D FG; Orig; P** | CapKLKOL cet 99 
7 C iii. 10 + om de D Pel Sed Gild Hier; 1827 boh Chrys; P*é hab de cet 189 
8 C xi. 10 + duvapewc D FG m Pel(?) Gaud; Cyr-—Jer; P*é duvapewy cet 100 


Cf. generally below, p. 213, n. 2. 


2. W+ with B (only) 


(For 1739 (only) see p. 102) 


Geou 
KUpLOU 
om ra €Oyn 


FG; min mu arm; B* 
D* FG vulg Ambr Ambst Pel Sedul; 2138; B 
D FG m Tert Ambst Pel Prisc Aug; H Mcion Eus; B | 


Xpictou IOI 
Xpicrou 


hab ra €Ovn 


cet (P4#* Orig) 
cet (P** Orig) 
cet (P4*) 


PPI 


AONACIAY AHL AO SdNOAD NIVW AHL 


698T ‘a 


Oo Pp OF ND 


Ci.17 
H ii. 8 


° 
ee ee ee 
EE | EE | oe 


C xiv. II 


C xv. 52 


C ix. 7 


C xii. 9 


C xii. 10 
ib. 

ib. 

C xiv. 14 
H vii. 4 


++++4+4 


W+ reading 


© xpicroc 
om auTw 


€jL0t 
porn 


TLC 
KY[LOCELC 


om de! 
om de? 
om de? 
om de! 
€av 


a 


3. W+ with two members of the group P**® B 1739 


Attested by 


FG; 1898 al 4 Thdrt; P4* B 
d v vulg¥ 2 Ambr; boh? harclX ; PA B 


D FG (latt) ; 88 alg Clem Chrys; P46 1739 
D* FG; Did Greg—Ny; P4* 1739 


D FG vulg Pel got; min14 sah arm; B 1739 
D* FG; Cyr Chrys Thdrt; B 1739 


4. W+ with the group P*® B 1739 


W;; Mcion Clem Orig Eus; B 1739 N* 

W;; oz01 sah Mcion Clem Eus; P4* B 1739 

W;; 0201 sah Mcion Clem; P** B 1739 

W;; P ozo al 2 sah Mcion Clem; P4* B 1739 N* 

FG Aug(?) ; 209* sah arm; P** B 1739 

D* r vulgmss Ambst Prim; 1311 pesh Ephr; P** B 1739 


Alternative reading 


YX picToc 
hab auvtw 


€v €40t 
puny 


N Tic 
Pipwcerc 


hab de 
hab de 
hab de 
hab de 
€av yap 
Ww Kat 


Attested by 


cet 103 
cet 33 
cet 104 
cet (Orig) 37 
cet (P46) 104 


cet (P*® Orig) 


cet (P46) 

ce 106 
cet 

cet 

cet 194. 
cet 210 
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(6) W+- READINGS SHARED BY ‘LESSER ALEXANDRIANS’ 
1. Together with P4* (B, 1739) 
(a) Including & (cf. p. 145, C xii. 9 f.) 


No. W- reading Attested by Alternative reading Attested by See p. 


rr rr cs | Se | SC | ET 


I C xiv. 38 — ayvoerrat W; 048 1831 Orig Ephr boh; 1739 &* A* 33(?) ayvoerTw P4* B w sah syr arm 107 
eth Chrys 

2 C vil. 7 + de W;; 181 al Orig Chrys; P46 X* A C 33 yap B w sah syr arm - 205 

3 H xiii. 21 + | om epyw D* dz vulg; Y 1518 1611 boh; P*° & (hiat B) hab epyw cet (add xat Aoyw A) 108 


(B) Including A, C (cf. (a) above) 


om pev D* FG mr vulg Hil Pel; Val Clem Orig; P4* A C hab pep cet (hiat N*) 198 
Ta Tavra D*; P min pauc Val Orig Greg-Ny; P4®° A C 33 TavTa cet 109 
evayyeAcwjat? | D FG vulg-Ambst Pel. ..; 177 Chrys; B C evayyeNitwpar | cet (P4) 


(y) Including 3 (cf. (c) and (8) above) 


7 C xi. 19 +? | wa xa D* vulg Ambst Pel ; 69 330 1912 sah; P“* B 1739 393(?) | iva cet (Orig Tert Cypr) | an 
8 C xv. 27 —? | omoze d (g) vulg Iren Hil Ambst ; Did Hipp Chrys; P4*B33 [| hab or cet 197 


2. Without P** B 1739 


I C ix. 16 — Xaptc D FG Ambst(?) ; Ephr; X* KavXnLG cet 
2 Cx. 2 - eBamricOncav D FG; 1518 al Mcion Did Bas; NA C 33 eBamricayTo pés#* Bw Orig al 
3 H i. 12 _ addafecc D* d vulg™ t Fulg; 327 919; N* éAcéerc cet (P**) 


oF 1 


AONACIAD AHL AO SdNOUSD NIVAW FCHL 


II. W+ READINGS OPPOSED BY THE ‘ALEXANDRIANS’ (INCL. P*, ETC.) 


Attested by | See p. 


W+ reading Attested by Alternative reading 


i (Oo eee 


‘OM npw W;; 6 Val Mcion boh™s 


hab yw cet 137 


= 
2 doAou W;; Bas Cyr(?) Cupor cet 114 
3 yuvatkac FG Tert Hil Pel Hieron; Clem Aphr adeAdny yuvaica varie cet 138 
4 yeypamra: yap D* FG (Hil) ; Orig ev yap TW vow... varie cet 138 
5 KUpLOU D* FG Hil (Ambst) (Pel) ; 90 Orig add evroAn (-at) varie cet 139 
N.B. For spurious W+ readings similarly opposed see pp. 115 and 160 ff. 
CG. CODEX D (FOR W) WITH Ps, ETC. (HEBREWS) 
No. Codex D Attested by Alternative reading Attested by | See p. 
I H xii. 27 + Twv car. perabecy | D* P*® 1739 (hiat B) Thv Twv cad. per. vel | varie cet 117 
twv cad. 7. pL. 

2 H v. 10 + moduc Aoyoc D* P46* P 1319 moAuc 6 Aoyoc cet 118 
3 H xii. 3 +? | exdAedAupevor — D* P46 Pl3 1799 Euthym (hiat B) exAvopevot cet 118 
4 H iv. 3 + €ic KaTaTrauciy D* pee pe B etc THY KaTaTrauUcLY cet 118 
5 H xiii. 9 + TEPLTATOUYTEC D* P46 N* A rore2 (hiat B) TEPLTATNCAaVTEC cet 118 
6 H ix. 11 + yEvopevwy D* d P** B 1739 1611 2005 Cyr—Jer syr peAAovrwv cet II9g 
7 H xi. 15 + pynovevouciy D* (Aug? Hier?) P** 1739 X* WY min 6 Orig €pvnpovevov Vel -cay cet | © Xe) 

8 H viii. 6 + TETUXEV D* P46 X* A K L min 9 Tetevxev vel reruxnKkev cet 11g 
9 H xii. 3 (+) €tc €auTouc D* vulg™ss P46 P13 1739 min 4 pesh boh eth €Lc €auToV cet 120 
10 H xiii. 21 + OM Twr atwywv D P**H ¥Y min mu arm harcl hab rwv atwrwy cet 120 
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D. Ww READINGS 
I. AGREEING WITH ‘ALEXANDRIANS’ 
(2) Ww READINGS SHARED BY P*® AND ITS ALLIES. (ONLY) 
1. Wo with P* (only) 


Alternative 
No. Wo) reading Attested by reading Aittested by See p. 
I C iii. 3 — hab xat dtyocraceae | D FGvulg? Iren Cypr Ambr...; w [| om cat dtyocr. | 1739 8% A B C verss Clem Orig 170 
: syr Mcion; P* 
2 C iv. 17 — TEKVOY [LOU D FG (vulg); w; P*é plov TEKVOV 1739 XA BCH P 33 min 15 161 
3 C ix. 2 — Tc EncamoctoAnce | D FG; w; P** prov TC am. 1739 & B P 33 min 4 Orig 125 
4 C xiv. 39] — adeAdou D FG Ambst Pel; w arm; P* ad. pov 1739 X* A B* Y min mu syr copt 179 
5 Cvi.16 | +?] omy D mr Tert; « harcl Mcion; P46 hab 7 1739 X ABC ¥Y min mu vulg pesh 195 
~ copt Clem; FG d Cypr Luc 
6 ax. 9 + XpicTov D FG vulg Iren Aug Ambst Pel; w (1) Beov A 2 1288 
syr copt Mcion Clem Orig... (2) Kuptoy cet (incl 8 B C P 33) 126 
Ephr; P#é 
7 C xi. 15 + dedorat D FG Tert Pel Aug; w; P* | add aury cet (var pos) 127 
8 Cxil.24/ + UcTEpovvTt D FG; w Mcion Orig Chrys. ..; P4* | dcrepovperw 1739 N* A BC 33 min 5 128 
9 Cxiii, tr] + we vymoc first W;; w syr arm; P*® we v. last 1739 NAB 33 88 436 vulg copt 128 
10 C xv. 31 + om adeAdou D FG Ambst Pel Jul; w Orig; P*® hab adeAdor XA B 33 K L P pauc verss -| 176 
iro, Hxi. 13 + AaBorrec- D; w; P* (hiat B) Kopucapevot X* I P 33 min 9 52 
12 H xii. 15} + mroAXot D; w; P46 (hiat B) of zroAXot 8 A 33 min 12 Clem Thdrt 53 
2. Wo) with B (only) 
I C iv. 13 — Brachnp. D FG latt; w Orig? Chrys; B duchy. pse N* A C P 33 ‘Euthal’ Clem 130 
Orig? Eus Cyr 
2 C ii. 1 + paprupiov D FG vulg; w sah arm Orig Chrys; B | pucrnpiov p46 X* A C Y min pesh boh patr 101 
latt Ephr 
3 Hvi.18 | + Beov D; w Eus?; B tov Beov P46 1799 Nt ACP 33 min 6 Eus? Did | 130 


Chrys 


gv1 


AONGAGIAD AHL AO SdNOUD NIVW AHL 


3. Ww with P** (B, 1739) 


Alternative 


No. Ww reading Attested by reading Attested by 
I Cv. 2 + TOLNnCAac D FG latt pler; w Orig; P** B ampatac NA C 33 min 8 Epiph Bas 
2 H iv. 3 + yap D vulg Luc; w sah harcl Cyr; P46 P13 | ovy 1739 NA C min 12 boh 
B 
3 Hx. 1 + Suvarau D* dr vulg; H byz mu; P** 1739 Suvavrar XN A C 33 byz mu syr arm copt Ephr 
(b) Wo) witH P** AND SOME ‘LESSER ALEXANDRIANS’ 
I C iii. 5 — tic (bis) D FG; w Chrys; P46 C tu (bis) 1739 N* AB ¥ 33 ming d fg vulg 
copt Ambst Pel Aug 

2 C iii. 13 — om auto D (latt?); w harcl Orig$ Cyr; P4®& | hab avro 1739 AB C 33 min 13 Orig# Eus Bas 
3 C iii. 12 + xpucov...apyupov| D (hiant FG); w Orig Cyr—Jer; P4®A | xpuciov... 1739 NB Cmin6 Epiph Joh—-Dam 


apyuptov 


(c) Ww WITH & (ONLY) 


C viii. 8 + eav daywyev... D FG Tert Cypr .. .; w Clem Orig eav dayw- 
first oo & pev...last 


II. OPPOSED BY ‘ALEXANDRIANS’ 
See pp. 63 and 134. 


P46 1739 A B pauc copt 


See p. 


130 
203 


131 


131 


132 
133 
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the latter only). Only nine out of these more than seventy are 
properly, and only, ‘Western’, all the rest having some non- 
Western support which indeed may consist of anything from an 
occasional quotation by Origen (1 Cor. ii. 3) to the mass of 
Byzantine manuscripts (the latter often reinforced by the 
Peshitta and other Eastern versions). Whence comes this striking 
preference, on the part of P**, for W-+- and Ww readings? Who- 
ever shares the widespread view that Western readings in non- 
Western witnesses, say in (so-called) ‘Caesarean’ or Byzantine 
manuscripts, were grafted upon a previously pure, say “Alexan- 
drian’ or ‘Caesarean’ basis—an assumption which, for example, 
led Professor H. A. Sanders to consider the ‘lesser Alexandrians’ 
as ‘purer’ than their big brothers‘”—must credit the scribe of 
P46, or its ancestor, with prophetic insight: this person must 
have foreseen which Western readings would be picked out, 
centuries later, by the editors (if any) or scribes of ‘Caesarean’ 
or Byzantine manuscripts. In his selection of Western readings 
he must have been guided by this amazing foresight, embracing 
those which were destined, after centuries of oblivion, to re- 
emerge in, perhaps, one single twelfth-century minuscule (as in 
1 Cor. i. 22, iil. 10, xiv. 14) or also to be received into the later 
standard text—and to reject those which were foreordained to 
wither in Western seclusion. Looking at the same facts from the 
other end, the later ‘Caesarean’ and Byzantine editors or scribes 
who are supposed to have introduced a number of Western 
readings into their manuscripts must have had an unaccountable 
preference for those which, in centuries past, had been embodied 
into the Chester Beatty papyrus (which, at the time, slumbered 
in the Egyptian sands). 

The evident inadmissibility of these assumptions enforces the 
obvious alternative: these ‘Western’ readings in the East are 
elements of a continuous tradition, from and before the time 
when P** was written and down to the Middle Ages. The inter- 
mediaries which handed them on, from the early to the late 
witnesses, are not preserved. Once again we are reminded how 
incomplete is the extant evidence prior to the tenth century. 


B. ON THE BYZANTINE TEXT 
Purely Byzantine readings, as we saw before, may be ancient. 
We can now add: Byzantine readings which recur in Western 
witnesses must be ancient. They go back to the time before the 


1) The New Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection, ii, 1918, 260. 
@) Above, pp. 55 f. 
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Chester Beatty papyrus was written; the time before the emer- 
gence of separate Eastern and Western traditions; in short, they 
reach back deep into the second century. 

Were it not for the deserved authority of the admirable Gries- 
bach, one might well wonder how the other view—namely that 
they were added later—could ever be held. Scholars apparently 
never paused to think of the historical implications. Could a 
Byzantine patriarch in the eighth or ninth century be supposed 
to have sent envoys to some Greek monastery in Sicily or south 
Italy in order thence to procure some obsolete manuscripts and 
from them to intrude a number of Western readings into that 
sacred text which his authority made prevail among the Ortho- 
dox?“ Obviously the Byzantines retained Western readings 
which had been carried down to them by the main stream of the 
Eastern tradition. The opposing ‘Alexandrian’ witnesses, in 
these instances, represent a backwater of that stream ; they were 
bypassed by the main current even though theirs often was the 
correct reading. ‘This conclusion is enforced with regard to those 
variants which have now reappeared in the Chester Beatty 
papyrus but evidently applies to all of them. 


C. On THE ‘CAESAREAN TEXT’ 


The same argument applied to the ‘Caesarean text’ brings us 
back to a problem which we had touched upon earlier.%) The 
recovery, by K. Lake, of a characteristic, ancient type of text by 
removing from late manuscripts the varnish of Byzantine read- 
ings was a stroke of genius; its fruitfulness was demonstrated 
when the Chester Beatty papyrus P* showed close agreement 
with the manuscripts which he had grouped together. A warning 
by the same scholar has perhaps not been sufficiently heeded. 
‘This group’, he wrote,®) ‘perhaps too hastily has been called 


) In ascribing the establishment of the Byzantine ‘ecclesiastical’ text to a 
much later date than is commonly done I am glad to find myself in agree- 
ment with the authority of K. and S. Lake (see Mémortal Lagrange, 1940, 
252). I had been led to this view by my work on the lectionaries (Quantula- 
cumque, 1937, 221; cf. 7.7.S. xlilil, 1942, 25 and 184). Those who quote 
readings of Chrysostom and of the Gospel manuscript W in evidence of its 
earlier existence neglect the opposing instances. The ecclesiastical text is a 
product of the restoration of orthodoxy; as is the production of psalters with 
marginal illustrations and of Biblical manuscripts with marginal com- 
mentary (which in turn served as a model for the manuscripts of classical 
authors in the time of Photius and Arethas). They all serve the propagation 
of the victorious theology. The same applies to the reform of the lectionary 
practice and to the use of minuscule writing. Cf. Byzantion, xiv, 1939, 584 ff. 

2) Above, p. 82. 3) Mémorial Lagrange, 1940, 255. 
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‘‘Caesarean’’, because ofits close connexion with the text used 
by Origen and Eusebius. .. . All that ‘“‘Caesarean’’ means is 
that the same variants are constantly found in many of the 
group @ 565 700 &c.’ It is of the greatest value when the charac- 
teristics of certain manuscripts can be shown to recur in the 
quotations of certain Fathers; as has been done, for example, 
on the Latin side for e (Gospels) and h (Acts) and Cyprian, or for 
the gigas librorum and Lucifer of Cagliari. The studies of K. Lake 
and his colleagues centred upon the Gospel of Mark and there 
is no doubt that they have demonstrated the close affinity 
between a large group of later witnesses and the quotations in 
certain works of Origen and, partly, Eusebius. However, here 
as always, there is the danger of unwarranted generalization. 
Cyprian, as H. von Soden has shown, did use one and the same 
wording in all his quotations, and the gigas is a true descendant 
of the manuscript which lay before Lucifer. With regard to 
Origen, Eusebius, and ‘the’ Caesarean text, assertions of this 
kind cannot be made unless opposing facts are disregarded. The 
insuperable difficulties opposing the establishment of ‘the’ New 
Testament text of Origen and Eusebius are well known to all 
who have attempted it. The star which guided Bentley in the 
brilliant first attempt at a reasoned and practicable textual 
theory is hard, nay impossible, to identify. Leaving aside the 
common difficulties imposed by the uncertainties of the trans- 
mission, the incompleteness of the material, and the frequent 
freedom of quotation, there is the incontestable fact that these 
two Fathers are frequently at variance ; that each of them quotes 
the same passage differently in different writings ; and that some- 
times they do so even within the compass of one and the same 
work. Giving full weight to these restrictions—and very heavy 
weight it is—there remains the fact that, throughout long 
stretches of certain among their works, definite strands of a 
well-defined textual type are discernible. Different strands, 
however, are of different types. Wherever one and the same 
passage is extant in more than one quotation by Origen or 
Eusebius, variation between them is the rule rather than the 
exception. Which of these strands is properly described as 
belonging to ‘the’ Caesarean text? This term cannot profitably 
be applied to every and any form of the text which happens to 
have been read by one or other among the Caesarean coryphaei, 
nor has it proved possible to confine it to any one particular 
variety found in works definitely written at Caesarea. The use of 
this term presupposes the establishment of a standard form of 
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the text and its propagation by means of checked, correct 
copies. For the Acts and Epistles such a form is indeed known to 
have existed and, for centuries, to have been predominant in 
Syria and the adjacent countries.“ It is the so-called ‘Euthalian’ 
ekdosis, based on the text fashioned by Pamphilus. This stand- 
ard form is as yet quite imperfectly known. It would be worth 
knowing: a fourth-century standard text, established at the 
second centre of Christian learning and apparently adopted and 
spread by the authorities in Jerusalem, cannot but have been a 
landmark in the history of the tradition. 

This text was edited more than a whole century after the 
death of Origen and it was current at the time when the ancestor 
of codex 1739 was written. This ancestor, as we have seen, was 
copied from a much older manuscript; hence it is not surprising 
that, little known though the properly ‘Caesarean’ text is, 1739 
differs widely from it;® both where the Athos-MS agrees 
with Origen and where the two contemporaries, the zradavdv 
and Origen, differed from each other. That is, the text used at 
Caesarea had undergone considerable development before 
‘Euthalius’—who may have been the bishop Euzoius“)—\codified 
it. In consequence, the ‘Euthalian’ manuscripts H 88 917 
1834 and fam 1836 have in the instances quoted indeed often 
been found on the side of 1739 and Origen; but by no means 
generally so. The latter two, in turn, have also been found dis- 
agreeing in a number of instances :“) a renewed hint that 1739 
does not give us ‘the text of Origen’. Indeed, if the founder of the 
Caesarean tradition had established a definite form of the New 
Testament text, the Caesarean compiler of the ancestor of 1739 
need not have troubled to reconstruct an Origenian text from 
Origen’s writings. It would have lived on in many copies, as did 
Origen’s critical work on the Greek Old Testament. In expound- 
ing the New Testament Origen commented occasionally also on 
textual matters. This he did on the basis of the manuscripts 
which he happened to have to hand ;“) sometimes he quotes the 

1) See The Ancestry... ., passim. \ 

@) Cf.ib., p. 113 (tables) and p. 117, n. 4. 

G3) Cf. Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Ges. ci, 1951, 180. 

(4) In addition to the instances quoted above, p. 81, see 1 Cor. ill. 12, v. 5, 
vi. 5, Vili. 8, xi. 19, xii. II, 24, xv. 31. Eusebius is among the opponents of 
1739, for example, in the characteristic variant at Heb. ix. 1. 

() A good illustration of Origen’s procedure is provided by the marginal 
note on Eph. iii. 18 in cod. 1739, which I take to mean that the lemma of 


Origen’s commentary had the order tyos kai Bafos (as P** C 33 and W), 
while Origen himself, in his exposition, used the opposite order (as in 1739 
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readings of others from memory ; but never does he claim to have 
produced a revision of the New Testament—as he does with 
regard to the Old. This task was left to his Caesarean successors. 
For the Acts and Epistles it was carried out, once and for all, by 
‘Euthalius’. We have no corresponding information with regard 
to the Gospels. It is indeed improbable to the point of incredi- 
bility that the Caesarean editors should have neglected the very 
‘heart of the Bible’; on the contrary, its very importance is 
likely to have occasioned repeated revisions, none of which 
secured a monopoly as did ‘Euthalius’.“) It may be possible 
from later manuscripts to reconstruct one or more of these 
hypothetical Caesarean recensions; they would be bound fre- 
quently to agree with characteristic features of the various texts 
quoted by Origen, but they could not possibly give us ‘the text 
of Origen’, still less ‘the Origenian—Caesarean text’—because, 
simply, the thing never existed. 

The frequent agreements (outside part of Romans) of 1739 
and Origen imply, in the first resort, no more than that Origen 
and the ‘ancient copy’ contained primitive features which the 
extant tradition has largely lost. Since both are very ancient 
witnesses, this fact is not surprising and does not establish any 
particular relation between them. They have, however, further 
characteristic features in common. Both have basically the 
‘Alexandrian’ form of the text; both agree with P** and/or B 
against the ‘lesser Alexandrians’ ; and both—again like P** and 
B, but not throughout in the same places—share a number of 
readings which recur in the West but not with the majority of 
the ‘Alexandrians’. ‘The ensemble of these features constitutes a 
definite type. Our previous analysis of ‘the Western text’, and 


and the majority, from & onwards). This is confirmed by the catena ad loc. 
(Cramer, p. 162 = 7.7.8. ili, 1902, 411. 24 and 50). The compiler who 
wrote the marginal note in the ancestor of 1739 used the original tomos. The 
clerk who, here as often, filled in the lemmata in the shorthand-copy of Origen’s 
lecture, had used another manuscript than Origen himself. Both variants, 
then, existed in Caesarea in the days of Origen. Which of the two is to be 
called ‘the’ Caesarean reading? The case is typical. 

() Cf. Revue Bibl. lvii, 1950, 554. 

@) ‘Kuthalius’ based his edition upon a critical text prepared by Pam- 
philus, who himself is likely to have made use of manuscripts which Origen 
had used during his stay at Caesarea. Eusebius (whose Canones and Letter to 
Carpianus suggest that he may have produced an edition) is even more likely 
to have used some of the ‘many manuscripts’ which his friend Pamphilus had 
‘prepared and eagerly distributed’ (cf. Anc. 104). It is therefore to be expected 
that characteristic features of the properly ‘Caesarean’ text will be found to 
have been anticipated by the founders of the Caesarean tradition. 
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indeed the very existence of P4*, show that these features were 
not invented at Caesarea. Origen and Eusebius stand out as 
paramount witnesses, and the ‘Caesarean’ (i.e. ‘Euthalian’) 
text—as yet unknown—as an important clearing-house, of a 
far older continuous tradition. The ‘Western’ features which are 
so characteristic of all the witnesses under review were not 
grafted, at Caesarea, upon an originally ‘neutral’ text. P4® ante- 
dates both Origen and, even more so, the establishment of the 
Caesarean text; and yet the papyrus shows the same textual 
features—though with differences of detail—which are charac- 
teristic of these successors.‘ 

Faced with a tradition of this kind, the strictly genealogical 
method of textual criticism becomes inapplicable. It presupposes 
the existence of a definite archetype recoverable from extant 
copies through unambiguous lines of descent. This require- 
ment is met where a definite form of the text has been once 
established and thereafter propagated. This has happened in 
certain sections of the vast New Testament tradition. The arche- 
types of certain families of Byzantine minuscules have been re- 
constructed. Moreover, it is possible, and indeed not difficult, to 
recover the original form of the Harklean Syriac (at least of the 
Gospels); it is difficult but still possible to reconstruct the 
‘Euthalian’ edition of the Acts and Epistles. With luck, one or 
more of the editions of the Gospels which the successors of Origen 
can be supposed to have produced may prove identifiable. 
Extreme good luck may even have preserved some descendants 
of one or the other among the manuscripts used by Origen him- 
self, as has happened in the case of some Western Fathers. In 
instances of this kind, the genealogical approach is possible and 
rewarding. It cannot do justice to such wider aspects of the tradi- 
tion as are implied by the terms ‘Alexandrian’ or ‘Caesarean’ ; 
for it presupposes a rationality and fixedness contrary to the very 
character of this tradition. 

We are trying to do it justice by concluding that all the wit- 
nesses partaking in the characteristics just sketched, while not 
interdependent genealogically, are elements of one broad and 
ancient stream of the tradition, which we call ‘Alexandrian’. 
The ancestor of codex 1739, or rather, that ‘most ancient 


(@) The whole argument applies, mutatis mutandis, to the tradition of the 
Gospels. 

(2) Hence the truth of F. C. Burkitt’s saying that, from some points of 
view, it is easier to reconstruct the original form than subsequent stages of 
the tradition (7.7.S. xxxiv, 1933, 367). Luckily, it is the original that matters. 
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manuscript’ which its editor found in the library at Caesarea, 
contained as early a form of it as do P*® and B; so did the 
manuscripts which Origen used. Their most outstanding com- 
mon feature is the presence of ‘Western’, that is, second-century 
traits which were gradually lost in the course of the same 
tradition. The properly ‘Caesarean’ text, i.e. ‘Euthalius’, forms 
part of the same stream at a later point; hence its frequent 
differences of detail within generally the same character. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, as will be shown later,™ stands near the 
beginnings of the ‘Alexandrian’ stream and consequently close 
by P46. ‘The Coptic versions branched off not far from the same 
early point; hence they, too, show that characteristic sprinkling 
of ‘Western’ features. It disappears, variously and gradually, 
from Sahidic and Bohairic manuscripts,” as also from the later 
‘Alexandrian’ (or ‘Caesarean’) witnesses. 

We may describe this group—P** B 1739 sah boh Clem 
Orig—as ‘proto-Alexandrian’.®?) 


D. REMAINING QUESTIONS 


Apart from the preservation of some ancient genuine readings, 
the outstanding feature of this group—foremost in P**—is the 
‘Western’ readings, or rather, those readings which have dis- 


1) Below, p. 242. 

@) The laborious work of J. L. Koole, ‘Studien zum koptischen Bibeltext’ 
(<ettschrift f. Neutest. Wiss., Beiheft xvii, 1936) presents the relevant material in 
a convenient and helpful manner. Its author has been robbed of the best fruit 
of his great labour by his adherence to von Soden’s theory; but he has made 
a number of important observations which speak for themselves (and against 
von Soden). Boh has, in the Epistles, more ‘Western’ readings than has sah 
(op. cit. 87) ; they are, in both versions, not peculiar to a particular stratum but 
an élément du fonds (p. 67); they are never purely Western but always (in the 
terminology of the present essay) W+ or Ww. Where the Old Uncials are 
divided among themselves, sah sides with those which have a Western 
reading, quite predominantly with B (and, we may now add, P**). It would 
be superfluous to urge how well these observations agree with the results of 
the present inquiry. The two Coptic versions are therewith assigned their 
place with the ‘proto-Alexandrians’; their origin cannot be put much later 
than A.D. 200. 

G3) Professor T. W. Manson reminds me that a comparable view, based 
upon ‘the variants’ in some chapters of the Gospel of Mark, was proposed, 
in 1935, by T. Ayuso (“Texto Cesarienne o precesarienne?’ in Biblica xvi. 
269); besides, the agreements between P*® and the so-called ‘Caesarean 
text’ could not but lead K. Lake and his collaborators to some modifications 
of their previous views (cf. above, p. 151). The readers of the present dis- 
quisition will require no detailed account of the analogies and differences 
involved. 
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appeared from the later ‘Alexandrian’ manuscripts (and often 
also from other Eastern witnesses) but recur in the West. The 
presence of these readings does not make the group ‘Western’ 
in any legitimate sense of the term; the ‘Alexandrian’ character 
of the ‘proto-Alexandrian’ witnesses is established by unequi- 
vocal facts. This element, common to the earliest Eastern and to 
the Western traditions, is a survival from a pre-‘Alexandrian’ 
and pre-Western basis, the traces of which, most marked in P**, 
gradually disappear from the later ‘Alexandrian’ tradition but 
often reappear in later Eastern witnesses, as well as in the West. 
This diagnosis 1s confirmed by some characteristic errors com- 
mon to both branches, among which 1 Cor. xv. 2 ddeiAere Kar- 
éxev 1s particularly striking. These readings are thus thrown back 
into the second century. The actual remains of this earliest period 
of the tradition will be studied in the last lecture ; what teaching 
they may yield will have to be combined with our present, partial 
results. Meantime the material so far surveyed holds some 
further lessons and questions. 

In the two epistles upon which we are concentrating we have 
noted more than seventy Western readings) (twenty in Hebrews) 
which have ‘proto-Alexandrian’ support.” Unless our judge- 
ment has been greatly at fault, the vast majority of them are 
correct. There were, however, as we have seen, many other 
variant readings in the second-century basis which reappear in 
Western and often also in late Eastern witnesses. They have no 
‘proto-Alexandrian’ support and they are, almost all of them, 
wrong. The reception, predominantly, of genuine and the re- 
jection of spurious ‘Western’ readings cannot have come about 
by chance. It presupposes conscious selection. Who made it? 
Not, of course, the scribes of the extant manuscripts. We have 
observed that, for example, the scribe of P4* was careless and 
dull and produced a poor representation of an excellent tradi- 
tion. Nor can we ascribe the basic excellence of this tradition to 
the manuscript from which P** was copied (we shall see that it, 
too, was faulty); for the same characteristic appears in all 
members of the group—of which B was written fully 150 years 
after P**—and it appears, often, at different points. We discern 
the traces of some wholesome agent with the character of an 
active energy rather than of a static fact. Where the oldest 
text which we can discern was corrupt, this supplied the genuine 

() No exact count is offered, since a few instances may be regarded as 


non-characteristic, and no statistical exactness is claimed. 
@) More than fifty of them appear in P**. 
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wording ; sometimes to the whole ‘Alexandrian’ group ;“) some- 
times to one or other, or to all, of the ‘proto-Alexandrians’ ; 
sometimes, but rarely, to the later ‘Alexandrians’ only.“ More- 
over, those genuine readings in the second-century basis, which 
the later Eastern tradition, or in particular the ‘Alexandrians’, 
lost appear not always in P4* but sometimes (against the papyrus) 
in B and/or 1739. Finally, that unknown agent made mistakes, 
rejecting some genuine ‘Western’ readings and adopting some 
faulty ones. Some ancient faults which had been kept out, later 
on penetrated into the text, while many genuine readings were 
subsequently lost.) The ensemble of these facts cannot be 
explained by positing one archetype of the whole ‘Alexandrian’ 
tradition. Rather we seem to trace the effects of a long-drawn- 
out process. A battle for the preservation of the correct text 
seems to have been going on for centuries; successful on the 
whole but not without losses. What was the directing force 
behind it? On what resources could it draw? 

The following examination of various types of variants should 
help towards giving some concreteness to these metaphors. In 
concluding the present summary we may utilize our classified 
material for the evaluation of readings according to their attesta- 
tion. A glance at the tables on pp. 63 ff. and 143 ff. will easily 
supply the evidence for the following statements: 


1. The evidence of late witnesses becomes important when- 
ever it is anticipated by P4*, B, or some Western witnesses. 

2. The ‘Alexandrian’ family as a whole, from P4* onwards, 
stands a good chance of being right against all other wit- 
nesses. 

3. The Western witnesses alone sometimes, but very rarely, 
preserve the original wording." 

4. Western witnesses joined by P4* or B or 1739 are more 
often right than wrong; they are hardly ever wrong when 
joined by the whole ‘proto-Alexandrian’ group. 

5. The (rare) combination of other ‘Alexandrians’ (against 
P46 &c.) with W is right only in 1 Cor. viii. 8. 


() This applies to all correct ‘Alexandrian’ readings opposed by W+ 
or Ww. 

@) Thus, for example, in 1 Cor. viii. 3 (above, p. 32) and Heb. i. 3 (p. 43). 

3) See above, p. 80. 

4) Thus 1 Cor. i. 17 and xv. 27 (with later witnesses). 

6) e.g.in 1 Cor. ii. 1,ix.9,x.20; Heb. vi.18. (©) See the tables, pp. 143 ff. 

(7) See p. 89 and Table B. II. In fact, almost all the instances adduced 
have some, very slight, non-Western support. 
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6. P46 alone with one Western witness can be right against the 
whole of the other tradition. 


In the following examination of particular types of variant 
readings we shall increasingly pay attention also to other epistles, 
in addition to the two (1 Cor. and Heb.) upon which we are 
primarily concentrating. 


CHAPTER II 
VARIOUS TYPES OF VARIANT READINGS 
I. THE WORD ORDER 


NYONE copying any text will commit errors in the order of 
words; so do scribes of Biblical manuscripts. As long as 
these errors remain confined to one manuscript they are irrele- 
vant. P46 has such errors, for example, in 1 Cor. vill. 5, xi. 24, 
xiv. 36, xvi. 7. If they recur in several witnesses, a variant is 
created the merits of which may require some consideration. 

The Byzantine text, in a great number of instances, arranges 
the words in a manner peculiar to itself. These, like other 
Byzantine variants, can sometimes be shown to be older than 
the manuscripts attesting them. For example, in 1 Cor. xiv. 25 
the Byzantine order is anticipated by the Wadi Sarga fragment 
0201 ; again, in Heb. xii. 23 it is shown by its recurrence in Pap. 
Vind. 19888 to go back at least to the end of the fourth 
century. Even so, the Byzantine peculiarites of order never com- 
mend themselves as original; they are either irrelevant or put 
the commonplace order in the place of some pregnant trait 
attested by the other, and better, evidence. ‘They may, then, be 
disregarded as being evident corruptions. 

The Western and the older Eastern witnesses (each with or 
without allies) fairly often disagree in the order of words. This 
group of variants may briefly be tested, like all others, by their 
intrinsic quality and by the attitude of P4* to them. The follow- 
ing set from 1 Corinthians conveys an obvious lesson: 


iv. 14 Tavta ypadw D FG latt; 489: ypadw tavta P46 cet. 
v.1 ...exew Twa D FG latt: yuvarca twa... P** cet. 
V1. I mpoc Tov érepov mpayya exwv D FG Cypr Aug Ambr Ambst Pel 
Cass; 547 1926 Thdrt (simil 1827 Chrys Theophy]) : 
Tpayya exwv mpoc T. eT. P46 cet. 
Vi. 15 peAn wopvyc D FG latt; 383 1108 1611: zopyync peAn P** cet. 
Vili. 12 eyw Aeyw Woo: Aeyw eyw P46 ‘Alex’ (above, p. 64). 
vil. 18 exAnOy tec D* FG: tic exAnOy P** cet. 
Ib. tic KexAnrar (exAnB8yn w) D* FG vulg; P w Joh-Dam: 
KekAnrat tic P46 ‘Alex’, 
Vl. 24. €kactroc adeAdor ... D FG Ambst: 
. exAnOn adeAdou P46 P¥ al pler (p. 176, n. 1). 


) See P. Sanz in Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der Nationalbibliothek 
in Wien, N.S. iv, 1946, 84. 
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1X. I amocroNoc . . . eXevPepoc D FG vulg™ss Pel Ambst; w: 
eXevbepoc . . . amrocroAoc P46 ‘Alex’, 
X. 31 movecre >. D FG m (non d f Pel) : rt zrovecre P4* cet. 
Xlll, II Ta Tov vymov Katnpynxa D FG Tert Ambst Pel; 823 g99 1108 
1611 Basil Epiph: 
KaTynpynka ta 7. v. P46 cet (cf. above, p. 129, n. 2). 
XIV. 35 ev exxAnca AaAew D FG Tert Ambst Sedul Pel: AaAew ev e. P46 
cet. 
XIv. 36 Karnvryncev povouc FG: povouc karnvr. P46 cet. 
Xv. 38 avtw didwew D FG latt pler; w: didwcw avtrw P46 ‘Alex’. 


These Western readings require no comment; if you look them 
up you will see at a glance that context and emphasis, rhythm 
and sound alike are impaired by them and that the origin of 
each and all is easily accounted for. P4* and its allies in opposing 
them are right throughout. Yet only about one-half of them is 
confined to Western witnesses and therefore can be supposed 
to have had no currency in the East. 

Only in 1 Cor. iv. 17 does P46 join Ww in attesting the hackneyed 
order réxvoy pov ayamnrov (cf. ib. 14 and Mk. 1. 11), all other 
‘Alexandrians’ preserving the crisper, original order pov réxvov 
ay.) Two other places in which the papyrus shares the Western 
order, namely the displacement, in 1 Cor. 1. 2, of the ‘sancti- 
fied’-clause (with B) and ib. xiii. 11 the changed place of ‘as a 
child’, have already been discussed ;“ it was seen that the in- 
verted order in the other ‘Alexandrians’ indicated, in both cases, 
that the clause in question had previously been omitted. A 
similar instance is 

C viii. 8 eav daywpev mepiccevonev first DFG vulg™ss Tert Cypr 

Ambst Aug Pel; & o syr eth Clem Orig? Bas} Chrys Cyr 
Thdrt Jac—Nis: 

eav pn daywpev dcrepoupeba first P46 1739 [1908] B A* (33*) 
181-1836-1898 917 1288 vulg™* sah boh arm Bas#. 

This is a definite case of ‘Alexandrian’ versus all others. ‘The 
‘Alexandrian’ party, though, is markedly weakened by the 
secession of & and the opposition of practically all Fathers, 
including Clement, Origen, and Cyril. The attestation, then, of 
the alternative order is vastly superior, not only in numbers but 
also in weight. To reject it is impossible, unless the P46 B reading 
can be shown to be intrinsically superior. In fact it is inferior. 


) Cf. above, p. 125, and p. 45, n. 4. In other letters P** shares a few more; 
P. Benoit (Rev. Bibl. xlvi, 1937, 70) instances Eph. v. 20 and vi. 9. 

@) For an insignificant third instance, 1 Cor. vii. 22, see above, p. 107, n. 3. 

G3) Above, pp. 91 and 128. 

B,1850 M 
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Paul argues that the Corinthian ‘gnostics’ ought to refrain from 
eating meat offered to idols. The display, in this field, of their 
spiritual liberty would be harmful to weaker brethren; more- 
over it is not commended by the one consideration that matters, 
for ‘food will not bring us into communion™) with God’. In 
elaborating this thesis Paul could not but begin with the claim 
which is under discussion, ‘for if we eat, we have no additional 
merit’; thereafter rounding off the argument by the alternative 
‘if we do not eat, we are not therefore falling short’. 

The interchange of the two clauses arose in the same way as 
in the preceding instances. The scribe of some Egyptian second- 
century manuscript, which was destined to influence a well- 
defined number of later copies, had jumped from the first to the 
second ovre. The omitted clause was added in the margin and 
misplaced in the next copy. The identical structure of the two 
clauses accounts for this error, as well as for the various faulty 
assimilations of the voices in zepuccevouev and tcrepovpeba. 
This diagnosis is confirmed by the omission of yap at the begin- 
ning of the sentence by roughly the same group which has the 
inversion.) 

The few instances of the wrong order in the ‘Alexandrian’ 
witnesses are of a different kind from those which they oppose. 
The former were caused by some very ancient variant or fault, 
while the latter are the plain result of ordinary carelessness. The 
effects of this carelessness, as we have seen, stand out in all other 
sections of the tradition. The purity in this respect (as in others) 
of the ‘Alexandrian’ branch cannot have come about by chance. 
The tendency towards errors of this kind was everywhere and 
always present. In resisting it, the “Alexandrians’ appear, here 
again, to have ‘proved all things and held fast that which is 
good’. 


Il. INTERPOLATIONS 
Novum Testamentum pluribus scatet glossematibus, additamentis atque inter- 
polationibus de consulto illatis quam ullus alius liber: Griesbach (1771, 
reprinted in Opuscula Academica, 1, 1824, 317). 


The heading of this section may be said to be question- 
begging. Any addition in part of the evidence might possibly be 
classed as an omission in the rest: the primitive form remains to 

) TIapicrjpys with the notion of the more usual cuvicrnus (thus here FG; 
cf. commendat in the Vulgate) as in Acta Thomae xv, p. 121. 10 Bonnet. 

@) For epiccevduefa see above, p. 79 with n. 5. ‘Ycrepotpev (cf. above, 


p. 128, on 1 Cor. xii. 24) is in the present passage quoted from 0124 256 322 
(not 323? cf. below, p. 200, n. 2) and Chrysostom. ) Cf. below, pp. 193 f. 
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be established. We have in fact, at the very end of the preceding 
chapter, under the heading ‘omissions’, discussed some Western 
variants which on consideration proved to be, in reality, inter- 
polations in the ‘Alexandrian’ and the later tradition. Also in 
this chapter we shall have to subject some variant readings to 
closer scrutiny. For the overwhelming majority, however, of the 
following ‘longer readings’ the verdict ‘spurious’ is a foregone 
and long-established conclusion. This fact may justify both the 
heading chosen and the summary treatment adopted. The 
chapter deals with the one group of Western variants left over 
from the preceding one. The Western additions will here be 
considered together with those extant in other branches of the 
tradition. From small additional particles to whole additional 
verses there is a great variety of them. I have tried to group them 
according to their material character; but their arrangement, I 
am afraid, will not in all cases be found to be convincing. 
We may begin our survey with 


A. LoncER ADDITIONS 


Additions of the substantial kind which is so typical of the 
Western text, especially, of Acts are, as is well known, very rare 
in the Epistles. Still they do occur. Two such in the last chapter 
of 1 Corinthians are very widely attested : in ver. 15 the name of 
Fortunatus (often also of Achaicus) is anticipated from ver. 17 
in very many witnesses,“ of which we may mention, X*, C*, D, 
FG, vulg™’*, and the Harklean (sub asterisco). The best ‘Alex- 
andrians’, and the majority of the later manuscripts, have 
remained free from this interpolation. In ver. 19 the words 
map’ ofc Kat €eviCouar are added to the names of Aquila and 
Prisca in the Western witnesses D FG vulg™* got Pelagius.@ 
This is a bold inference from Acts xviil. 3 combined with ib. 18 
and with the present passage.) In Heb. vii. 21 the phrase xara 
trv tafw Medyicedéx 1s repeated from ver. 17 by all witnesses 
except P4* &* B C 33 436 -r vulg syr sah boh™* arm Ambr. 
Comparable is the repetition, after 1 Cor. x. 28, of the quota- 
tion from ver. 26 by the bulk of the later witnesses. 

At some other places similar expansions are attested by 
only quite few witnesses. Thus the minuscules 440 and 823 
demonstrate their close relationship by two additions, suggested 


() Specified by von Soden i. 1908. 

@) Cf. Souter, Pelagius . . ., Introduction, pp. 52 ff. and 136. 

(3) This manner of interpolation is strikingly similar to the addition 6 mucroc 
Stepavac in Acts, following 1 Corinthians. 
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by the Septuagint, in Heb. vii. 1 and xii. 20.) The former recurs 
in D* (and in 330) : an indication that even thus sparsely attested 
interpolations may reach farther back than the evidence sug- 
gests. After Heb. x1. 23 the equivalent of a whole verse recount- 
ing an additional feat of Moses (perhaps inspired by Acts vii. 
24) is inserted in D 1827 vulg™: this may then well be styled a 
‘Western’ interpolation. Ib. vii. 1 a second interpolation of 
exactly the same type occurs only in 456 and 460 (the latter 
a trilingual manuscript from Sicily). In 1 Cor. vi. 13 Marcion 
alone witnesses to a longish rhetorical expansion.) 

Finally we may here group together three non-Western inter- 
polations dictated by dogmatic considerations. The trinitarian 
clause in 1 Cor. viii. 6 is attested by 0142, seven minuscules,'? 
Greg—Naz, Bas, Cyr, Joh-Dam: it is thus unlikely to be older 
than the third or fourth century. Ib. vi. 20 an addition of similar 
character is found in the whole mass of the later manuscripts as 
well as in the Peshitta and the Harklean. Finally in Heb. ix. 28 
the dogmatical gloss dca wicrewe occurs in A P, many minuscules, 
the Harklean, and in a few manuscripts of the Vulgate. These 
two are likewise of evidently late origin. 

Apart from the expansion of Septuagint quotations, which are 
reserved for a later section, this brief survey I think exhausts the 
number of such interpolations in our two epistles which add to 
the subject-matter of the text. With regard to them the sweep- 
ing statement by the great eighteenth-century critic which is 
quoted at the head of this section has not been borne out. It 
would be different, probably, in the Gospels, and certainly in 
the Acts of the Apostles. But in the Epistles substantial inter- 
polations are rare. Attempts at interpolation have indeed not 
been lacking at any time throughout the course of the tradition. 
The Melchizedek insertion in Heb. vii. 21, being attested by 
Wo» is, on the analogy of the other variants with the same attes- 
tation, practically certain to have been in the basic second- 
century text. The same is probably true of the W+ addition in 
1 Cor. xvi. 15 and perhaps also of the neighbouring W addition 
ib. 19. The three dogmatical interpolations betray their origin 
in the age of the great dogmatic controversies. Finally, those 
attested by some or all of the later witnesses are indeed sure to 


) ‘The latter is also in the Basle minuscule 2 and thus got into the text of 
Erasmus and hence into the ¢extus receptus—a striking illustration of the 
unfitness of the latter to represent the Byzantine norm; cf. 7.7.8. xliii, 1942, 
25 (Zuntz), ib. xliv, 1943, 155 (Tarelli), and below, p. 196, n. 1. 

2) Cf. below, p. 229. G3) Namely 177 206** 234 255 460 618 635. 
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be older than the manuscripts containing them, but they are 
unlikely to have existed in the early centuries. 

P*® and the other ‘Alexandrian’ witnesses have none of these 
substantial interpolations. It is a fresh confirmation of the con- 
scious care with which the ‘Alexandrian’ text was kept pure that 
no additions of this type penetrated into it. But they are rare 
even in the Western text. This favourable picture changes 
greatly on considering additions of a lesser size, that is, glosses 
which, though still substantial, do not add to the subject-matter, 
but only explain or expand the original text, and that often by 
reference to parallel passages. 


B. GLossEs 


This kind of glossation is found at all times and in all branches 
of the tradition. No manuscript is quite free from it—it could 
happen almost unconsciously to any scribe. Leaving individual 
slips out of account, a fairly full survey of the glosses of this kind 
can help to illustrate the character of the various groups of wit- 
nesses and the course of the tradition. With this end in view I 
have grouped the following instances in accordance with the 
smaller or larger amount of evidence for them. I have not, 
however, troubled to collect glosses attested by late witnesses 
only. As instances of this type attested exclusively by the Byzan- 
tine text we may quote AdBere ddyere in 1 Cor. x1. 24, ib. vil. 5 
Kal TH vycreta (with syr and Chrys), and vill. 4 €repoc (before 
Oedc; again with syr, Chrys). 

1. Glosses in few witnesses? 

C iii. 18 add Kevorc Aoyouc (Eph. v. 6) D 441 463 1906™"8. 

C ix. 7 add kat mer D FG. 

C ix. 24 add eyw Se Aeyw tuw (Mt. v. 22) FG vulg” Pel. 

Cx. 13 (post Suvache) add dmeveyxew (ex seq) FG Aug. 

H ii. 14 (post rwv avtwv) add wabnparwy D syr*” Eus (partim) Theo- 

doret Hieron. 

H x. 28 (post ovxrippwv) add cat daxpvwv D harclx.®? 

H xi. 11 add etc ro texvwcat D* P 69 436 442 462 1245 1288 2005 

vulg™ harcl. 4) 

1) In 1 Cor. vii. 38, per contra, the Byzantine is, for once, the shorter text. 
The omission, there, of 77v éavrod mapGévov does not reveal an ancient inter- 
polation: it was designed to give general applicability to the words of the 
Apostle. Augustine anticipated it. 

(2) For the expansion 7 <émAeyouevn> arépvn in Heb. xi. 31 cf. below, p. 218. 

(3) Cf. the addition, in the same two witnesses, Acts vill. 24 6c 7roAAa KAaiwv 
od dteAiptrave. 

(4) This is one of several attempts at making sense of the interpolation 


Sappa (cf. below, p. 170). 
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2. Glosses in the Western bulk only 


C x. 17 add kat rou (évoc, om D) zornpiov D FG vulg™s Ambst Pel. 
C xii. 23 add ped (varie pos) D FG vulg patr lat. 


3. Glosses attested by ‘W+ 


C ii. 12 (post xocuov) add rovrov D FG r vulg™ss Hil Ambst Pel Orig- 
lat; Bas Cyr sah™s boh?'* arm eth. (Cf. below, p. 185.) 
C vii. 14 (post rn yuvaixr) add ry mcrn D FG t vulg pesh Tert Aug 
Hieron Ambr Ambst. 
C x. 27 (post xaXer) add etc Seuxvov D FG vulg™* sah Ambst Pelag. 
C xii. 24 ryunc add D FG pesh (hiat P*). 


4. Glosses widely attested, but opposed by an ‘Alexandrian’ group 


C i. 14 evyapicrw P46(?) B 1739 [6 424**] X& sah”* boh Clem Chrys 
Joh—Dam: 
add rw Bew cet. (Cf. above, p. 81.) 
C ii. 10 wvevpatoc P46 B 1739 N* A C 33(?) Clem Bas Cyr: 
add avrov Ww syr arm. (Cf. below, p. 222.) 
C iii. 12 OeweAcov P46 BN* A C 6 1288 vulg™s sah eth®™ Orig(?) @) 
Cyr Ambr: 
add rovrov cet (incl Orig-lat Aug Ambst). 
C v. I eOvecey P46 1739 reliqui: 
add ovopatera: vulg?*° Cass; w syr Bas Chrys ze COee al. 
C vii. 31a See below, p. 185. 
C vii. 39 Sederaz P46 B 1739 [424**] P® N* A D* 33 d t vulg arm eth 
Clem Orig Ath Tert Cypr Aug: 
add vopw (Rom. vii. 2) Db FG w vulg™*syrAmbr Ambst Pel: 
add yayw K 82: 
add viro suo boh Hieron. | 
(Note that the older Western witnesses are free from the 
interpolation.) 
Cx. 11 ravra Se P46) B 17399 A 33 1175 sah Marcion’™ Iren“) Orig 
Hippol Marc-mon Cyr—Jer Bas Pacian Ambr? Aug3: 
add zavra (varie pos.) X cet. (Cf. below, p. 233.) © 


() There is evidence almost as extensive for the same addition after the 
word for ‘man’; namely vulg pesh Iren-lat Tert Ambst Pel. No Greek manu- 
script is quoted for it. 

2) See the catena (Cramer, p. 57 = 7.T.S. ix. 245, ll. 48 and 52). 

(3) According to a fairly safe inference from the space in the lacuna. 

4) In Irenaeus iv. 14. 3 Mass., as distinct from the ‘presbyter’ quotation 
ib. 27. 4, the omission of omnia seems certain and that of autem almost so; 
see the evidence in WV.T. S. Irenaei, p. 138, and the Armenian ib. p. 276. As 
to Tertullian, I find no relevant quotation except in Adv. Marc. v. 7—which 
counts for Marcion and not for Tertullian. 

6) von Soden suggests that zdvra (which in itself fits the context well) is 
genuine and was omitted on the model of ver. 6. However, the evidence 
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C xi. 24 70 dep tuwv P44? B 1739 [424**] X* A B C* 393 vulg® arm 
Orig Cyr Cypr Pelag Fulg: 
add xAwpevov D> FG w pesh harcl Bas Chrys Ambst: 
add @pumropevov D*: | 
add éidouevoy (Luc. xxii. 19) vulg sah boh. 
(This again, like vii. 39 above, is not an Old Western inter- 
polation.) 


C xi. 27 avafiwe P46 B 1739 Clem reliqui: 
add rov xuptov (cf. also Col. i. 10) 8 D® ¥ min pler Ambst. 


C xi. 29 mwwv PP B 1739 X* A C* 33 917 sah boh eth®™ Pelag 
Ambst : 


add avagwe (ex ver. 27) cet. 
C xi. 29 (fin.) See above, p. 64. 
H viii. 12 See above, p. 64. 


H x. 34 dvapéw P4é P13 N (hiant B C) D* H* 33 pauc vulg sah boh 
eth®*™ Clem Orig) ps-Primasius®@) Pelag: 
add ev ovpavoic cet (incl syr arm eth Chrys al). 
(The shorter reading is Western as well as ‘Alexandrian’.) 


H xu. 18 pyAadwperw P46 X A C 33 467 1288 1898 1908 latt pesh sah 
boh eth Chrys Orig-lat: 
add opes D w harcl arm Athan: 
praef ope: 69 255. 

(The noun seemed indispensable to Bleek (‘even if it 
should have been missing already in the autograph’), Riggen- 
bach, and Windisch; but against this evidence it is untenable, 
as modern editors from Lachmann onwards agree. The 
author seems to be using %yAaddpevov with the connotation 
of ‘palpable’, ‘real’, without considering that he who would 
‘touch’ fire is liable to burn his fingers.) 


5. Glosses in the ‘Alexandrian’ branch 
‘Alexandrian’ interpolations are those instances, discussed 
above, pp. 136 ff., of the ‘shorter’ Western text (W, W+, and 
Ww) which, though correct, are opposed by the ‘Alexandrians’, 
whether alone or with others. We may reassemble here the 


against it is very strong and the adjective is discredited by its varying 


position and by the host of similar combinations, especially in the Gospels, 
which could suggest its addition here. 

() Exhort. in mart. 44 (p. 41. 9 Koe.). One of the two relevant manuscripts 
has the gloss (hence also Delarue), clearly under the influence of the Byzan- 


tine text. 


@) Migne, Patr. Lat. \xviii. 756 p. 
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more substantial ones, with only the briefest indication of the 
evidence: 


Ci. 8 uw om W Marcion: hab P*¢ cet. 

C ii. 4 weBofc] P46 FG: . . . (avOpwawyc) Aoyouc varie add cet. 

C ix. 5 yuvarxac W Clem Aphr: adeAdny (-ac) yuvarxa(c) varie cet. 

C ix. 9 yeypamra: yap W Orig: ev rw vouw (wwcewc) varie add cet. 

C x. 20 ta €6v7 om WB Marcion Eus: hab P*¢ cet. 

C xi. 15 deSorar P46 Ww: add avrn 17399 NAB &c. 

C xiv. 37 xupiov W Orig: evrodAn vel evroAa varie add cet. 

C xv. 31 adeAdot om P** Ww: hab ‘Alex’. 

H xiii. 21 epyw (kar Aoyw) om P46 NX W+: varie hab cet. 

Ib. twv atwvwvy om P46 D al: hab X AC 33 cet. © 

The evidence suggests that some of these interpolations are of 
‘Alexandrian’ growth, while others derive from the pre-‘Alex- 
andrian’ stratum, some purer section of which supplied the 
Western tradition with the uninterpolated wording. 


With regard to glossemata, Griesbach has been borne out to a 
much higher degree than in the preceding section: this kind of 
expansion of the original text indeed went on from the earliest 
to the latest times and in all branches of the tradition. It remains 
true that in Western witnesses it is found far more often than 
with the ‘Alexandrians’. In the interest of the general history of 
the text, some clarification of the origin of these Western glosses 
is desirable. ‘The various implications may be inferred from their 
varying attestation. 

Those transmitted by practically all witnesses outside the 
‘Alexandrian’ family (above, section 4) are, according to our 
previous conclusions, descended from an early-second-century 
text. The fact that three among them are absent from the oldest 
Latin witnesses suggests that this earliest text was not uniform. 
The ‘Alexandrian’ redaction maintained the uninterpolated 
form. The varying position of some of the glosses betrays recur- 
rent attempts at introducing and removing them. We are thus 
granted a glimpse of a long-drawn-out process. 

Where a gloss attested by W, or even by a few definite W 
witnesses only, recurs in an Eastern version, or with some early 
Eastern Father, the conclusion is the same—unless the gloss is so 
natural that its independent origin at more than one place 
becomes a possibility to be reckoned with.) Glosses attested by 

() This possibility must be considered for 1 Cor. x. 27 (above, section 3), 


but it does not apply to ib. vii. 14 (section 3), nor to Heb. x. 28 and xi. 11 
(section I). 
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one, or few, Western witnesses can, but need not, be ascribed 
a later origin in the West. Where the agreement of the character- 
istic representatives shows a gloss to have been in the Old Latin 
archetype, it is often more naturally ascribed to its Greek 
Vorlage than to a whim of the translator. Its Greek origin is 
established where it recurs, in addition, in Tertullian or in (one 
of) the bilingual manuscripts, for these are shown, by many 
internal variants, to go back to other Greek representatives of 
the same pre-Western basis. 

We must then conclude that far more of these interpolations 
were widely current in the earliest times than the evidence 
which at present is at our disposal directly tells. This thesis— 
which is not intended to exclude the assumption of progressive 
interpolation in the West—may any day be confirmed by a 
papyrus, as has actually been done for Acts by Pap. Mich. 1571. 
Meantime, its admissibility may be illustrated by one striking 
instance. The characteristic addition e¢ portate in 1 Cor. vi. 20 is 
in all Latin manuscripts except d (=D) andr; it is also attested 
by Cypr Ambst Ambr Pelag Aug (partim) Vigil Sedul al. 
No Greek Biblical manuscript and no other version has a 
corresponding imperative.) And yet—as has been known for 
a long time—the interpolation must have originated in Greek ; 
for (1) the alternative et follite is in m and Tertullian, while 
Lucifer combines both, and (2) the two nonsensical Latin read- 
‘ings can be explained as renderings of Greek APATE misread, 
or rather mis-spelt, APATE.%) In fact dpa ye, replacing the 
majority reading 67, has been traced in Methodius“) and in the 
Athens minuscule 1611. Finally, Chrysostom has actually been 
found three times to attest the imperative dpare. This corruption, 
then, must have been in Greek manuscripts of the second cen- 
tury,) and this particular Latin interpolation demonstrably 
originated in the Greek. 

If, then, at least a considerable proportion of the Western 


(1) The addition is not in Iren, Aug (partim), Hieron, but was perhaps in 
the Latin Marcion (Tert. Adv. Marc. v. 7, p. 594. 5 Kroyman; cf. below, 
Pp. 190). 

(2) For sah see Thompson, p. 127. 

(3) It is strange that the similar error dpa for dpac should occur a few 
verses earlier, vi. 15. 

4) De resurr. i. 60, p. 325. 17 Bonw. 

(5) There is therefore no need to assume (with Harnack and others) that 
Chrysostom took over this addition from Latin manuscripts, however strange 
it may be that he alone should witness directly to this ancient Greek cor- 
ruption. 
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glosses must be assumed to have been current at the time, and 
even prior to the time, when P** was penned, it is all the more 
remarkable that the papyrus, like the later members of the 
‘Alexandrian’ text, should be so outstandingly free from them. 
Once again we seem to sense, at this early time, a deliberate and 
persisting effort at keeping the text pure from current cor- 
ruptions. 

There are, however, two relevant cases where the papyrus 
shares what are nowadays generally regarded as interpola- 
tions. Are we, in view of the preponderant opposition of P** to 
Western interpolations, to reverse this verdict? 


C iii. 3 kat Seyocracuat P44 D FG w vulg” pesh harcl Mcion™) Iren (gr 
et lat) Cypr Ambr Aug Pelag Hieron: 
om. X A BC P 1739 and eight min®), m r vulg sah boh arm 
eth Clem Orig®) Eus. 


The evidence is strong on either side. On internal grounds the 
decision is impossible, for while the addition suits the context, 
the shorter form is equally satisfactory. On transcriptional 
grounds, however, the latter appears to be original. For it 1s 
conceivable that dvyocractas was added from the list of ‘works of 
the flesh’ in Gal. v. 20; but if this noun had been in the text 
from the first, its omission could not be accounted for. Here, 
then, the papyrus has for once been infected by, or has retained, 
one of those interpolations which we assume to have been float- 
ing about in great numbers at the time. 

The same verdict applies to Heb. xi. 11, where P** adds 
ctetpa after Xdppa, as do D* Y 104 378, while P, many minu- 
scules, and nearly all versions attest creipa ovca, and 1739, with 
others, writes 7) cretpa. There is no need to enlarge upon the 
spuriousness of this adjective. But it is worth noting how early 
the muddle caused by the interpolation ‘Sarah’ began to 
provoke Schlimmbesserungen, and also that the particular form of 
this super-interpolation which the papyrus preserves, although 
clearly primitive, had so far been known only from very few, 
and much later, manuscripts. 


() Harnack (ad loc.) notes ‘nicht sicher fiir Marcion’; yet the quotation 
comes from ‘Adamantius’ v. 22, a passage whose Marcionite origin he him- 
self (ib. 62*; cf. 58*), with Zahn, describes as certain. 

@) Tischendorf and von Soden agree on 206, 218, 429, 1912; the former, 
moreover, has 181, and the latter 38, 236, 1896. 

(3) ¢, Cels. iii, 53 (i. 248. 27 Koe.); cf. p. 52. 30 in Cramer’s catena = 
J.T.S. 1x. 242. 

(4) Cf, above, p. 16, n. 4 and p. 165, n. 4. 
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The consideration of this unspectacular subject has been re- 
warded by some further insight into the earliest period of textual 
history. Manuscripts of the Epistles current about the middle of 
the second century, though seemingly free from large-scale 
interpolation, contained a fairly large number of glosses. Not all 
of them were in all manuscripts; some lived on in the ‘Alex- 
andrian’ tradition, many more in the West. Since both these 
branches derive from one ancient stock, it is perfectly possible, 
or even probable, that primitive glosses may have survived in 
both of them, thus infecting the whole tradition. They would be 
hard to detect: 1 Cor. 11. 4 Kat duvdyewe may be a case in 
point.” This consideration strengthens the authority of shorter 
readings such as 1 Cor. ii. 4 wevfof and similar chance survivals. 
The general purity of the ‘Alexandrian’ text also from this kind of 
primitive corruption once again raises the question, by what 
means the original wording could under these conditions be 
preserved. 


Ill. ADDITIONS AND OTHER VARIANTS IN 
SEPTUAGINT QUOTATIONS 


Of the Old Testament quotations in the New Testament, a 
proportion comes from versions other than the Septuagint. 
Where the latter was used, its wording was not always identical 
with that attested in the later, Christian manuscripts. Besides, 
the New Testament writers (as Professor T. W. Manson has 
recently shown from some striking instances)® not rarely 
adapted the text of the Septuagint for their purposes, by omis- 
sions, alterations, and reinterpretation, in a rather high-handed 
manner. It is not surprising that a tendency to (re)introduce 
the familiar Septuagint wording and to complete abbreviated 
quotations should make itself felt throughout the tradition of the 
New Testament. Reference has been made") to three instances 
(Heb. vii. 1 (bis) and xii. 20) where, in a few isolated manu- 
scripts, the subject-matter has been added to from the Septua- 
gint. Like the rest, P4® is free from these crude interpolations ; 
but in some minor instances we find the papyrus liable to faults 
of this kind. For example, in his four references to the psalm 
verse ‘thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek’, 
the author of Hebrews reproduced a text which, like the Hebrew, 


() Cf. above, p. 25,n. 1, and below, p. 184, on I Cor. i. 8. 
@) F7.T.S. xlvi, 1945, 129; cf. above, p. 48, on Heb. 1. 6. 
(3) Above, p. 164. 
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left the auxiliary verb unexpressed. The papyrus inserts it every 
time, in accordance with the standard Septuagint. In doing so 
P46 is alone in v. 10;1n Vv. 1 itis joined by a few later manuscripts ; 
in vil. 17, and still more so in vil. 21, bya large number of them— 
a fair illustration of the persistence of this tendency. 

It has not often affected a large proportion of the tradition at 
one and the same place. So far as this did happen, it is again a 
feature characteristic of (though not peculiar to) the Western 
and Byzantine traditions. Reference may here be made to the 
long Septuagintal additions in Rom. ix. 28 and x. 15 and Eph. v. 
go. P*® joins the ‘Alexandrian’ minority and its few allies in 
omitting these accretions, whose early origin is clear both from 
their wide attestation and the support they get from Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius respectively.“) That this 
obvious kind of-interpolation early began to affect the text is 
clear also from Heb. ii. 7. There the psalm verse kai karécrycac 
avTOoV emi TA Epya THY xetpayv cov 1s in almost all ancient (and in 
very many recent) manuscripts and in practically all versions. 
So far B and possibly Tertullian had been the only ancient 
witnesses for its omission, although it is significant that the 
majority of the later manuscripts likewise have the shorter text. 
Now P*¢ has vindicated this uninterpolated wording. This verse 
was at cross-purposes with the writer’s argument,“ according 
to which ‘as yet all had not been subordinated to the Messiah’. 
P46__as we have seen“)—is likewise free from the widespread 
addition kai r@v avou.dv adrdv in the Jeremiah quotation in 
Heb. vii. 12. This expansion is not taken from the Septuagint 
but from Heb. x. 17. In Heb. xiu. 6, P46 joins &* A C® D and 
the Byzantines (against 8* C* P 33 1739 d vulg sah boh) 
in Inserting kat before od doByOycouar. A decision is here 
difficult because both variants are found in the Septuagint. 
Although in i. 8 a similar «ai is almost certainly genuine, 
probability is against it in xiii. 6. 

This, as far as I am aware, exhausts the expansions of Old 
Testament quotations in 1 Corinthians and Hebrews.) P4® has 
proved to be free from the larger ones, specimens of which occur 
in all branches of the tradition, though only very rarely in the 
‘Alexandrian’. We may, however, here conveniently insert also 


() Veterrima interpolatio Tisch. ad Rom. x. 15. 

@) Some manuscripts of the Peshitta omit it, and in the Harklean it is 
written sub asterisco. 

3) Cf. above, p. 32. 4) Cf. above, p. 64. 

6) A further, slight instance is listed below, p. 238 (1 Cor. xv. 25). 
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a brief reference to other variants due to the same tendency of 
adaptation to the Septuagint. This tendency may, for instance, 
suggest the omission of words added by the New Testament 
writer. This has happened in 1 Cor. xv. 25) and also in Heb. 
1, 12, where we tudruov was omitted by the later manuscripts 
and most versions. ‘The words are indeed meaningless and merely 
repeated from the preceding verse, but the writer of Hebrews 
found them in his copy of the Psalms and kept them. In xii. 5 
he wrote vié wou: D*, a few minuscules, Clement, Augustine, 
Origt, on the model of the Septuagint, omitted the pronoun. 
The same happened in xi. 16 ((é€)avro om P46 Clem arm 
after Gen. xxv. 33)%); the opposite in viii. 10, where pov (after 
diabjxn) was restored by A D ¥ boh.) Also where the differ- 
ence from the Septuagint is due to a change of the original words 
rather than to addition or omission, the papyrus as a rule avoids 
readaptation. Heb. i. 8, i. 12 éAé€euc, and ii. 6 tec, and 
1 Cor. iii. 20% are cases in point. We may add Heb. x. 38. Here 
the writer®) transferred the pronoun pov from after micrewc to 
after dtxatoc—a small alteration of great consequence. D* 
1518 syr Euseb restore the Septuagint order, while P!°, I, and 
the mass of the later manuscripts, on the model of Rom. 1. 17 
and Gal. iil. 11, omit the pronoun. The papyrus avoids both 


) Not in every case, of course, is adaptation synonymous with corruption: 
a deviation from the Septuagint may be due to error. Thus avopiav in Heb. 
i. g is correct: dduciav in X A &c. was suggested by the preceding dexato- 
ovvnv. The omission of cai tdv tpdywv in ib. 27, discussed above, p. 54, 
restores the Septuagint wording and is none the less correct. Nor can one 
doubt that xapdiav (for xapdiac) in Heb. viii. 10 is due to anything but 
adaptation to d:dvocav preceding, even though Clement supports this error of 
x K pauc. Cf. above, p. 19, n. 6, on the non-Septuagint wording of P** in 
Heb. viii. 11, and p. 111 on the doubtful one of B pauc in Heb. 1. 8 (om 
Tob aidvoc). 

2) Cf. below, pp. 238 f. 

3) The scribal slip advdv in the Washington MS. I (ed. Sanders, p. 263) 
cannot commend the omission. 

(4) T would likewise commend the preservation, against the Septuagint, of 
ra. before ayafa in Rom. x. 15 by P**x w Clem Cyr. Here the Western and 
most ‘Alexandrian’ manuscripts have the Septuagint wording (om 74). Also 
ib. 20 év (bis), attested by ‘B+ W’, appears to be genuine: P*¢ has the first év 
and probably omitted the second by mere inadvertence. 

(3) Quoted above, p. 64. 

(©) Above, p. 112. This, too, is an ‘original corruption’. 

(7) Above, p. 48. 

(8) In this detail I venture to differ from Professor Manson. 

(9) This is the order in P** 8 (hiat B) A H* 33 1739 1898 pauc r vulg 
sah arm Clem. 
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these changes. Also in Heb. xii. 13 it backs 8* P 33 917 1831 
(hiant B C FG) reading zovetre against wowjcare in D w (incl. 
1739). Neither reading agrees precisely with the Septuagint 
(voter) and B. Weiss may be right in regarding the aorist as due 
to conformation to dvop#dcare preceding. The papyrus further- 
more, like all the oldest witnesses, sticks to év doxiuacca in Heb. 
ili. 9, although this again appears merely to be the perpetuation 
of a slip which the writer took over from his copy of the Septua- 
gint. The later witnesses restore eSoxipacdy pe. In 1 Cor. xv. 55 
P46, like all the older witnesses, holds the second @avare, against 
the Septuagint reading adn, and also preserves the order, with 
Kévtpov second, which the Western and the Byzantine witnesses 
invert. 

While refusing to support these adaptations, P** surprisingly 
joins the ‘Westerners’ (that is d* FG (Iren) Ambst), with 
pesh,® in Rom. ix. 26 éav KAnOyjcovra, where all others have the 
Septuagint wording eppé6n adroic. But, as observed above, 
p. 37, P4** has the Septuagint reading diywdcecc in_1 Cor. ix. 9, 
where we regard the Western xynpacecc as original. Vice versa, 1n 
Rom. ix. 27, P*® shares the Septuagint variant cardAeypya with 
the Western and Byzantine majority against the original vzo- 
Aeypa of N* A B 1288 1739,“ while in Heb. viii. 10 it joins 
B ¥ (only) in reintroducing the simple ypdw instead of 
emuypaww.'5) Ib, xii. 18, the papyrus anticipates the Byzantine 
‘Septuagintism’ cxétw (cf. Deut. iv. 11 and v. 22) for Cod 
(corer P4*), 


@) JT find no relevant quotation in the Greek Origen (cited by Merk). I 
have seen three in the Latin Origen, whose testimony I should hesitate to use 
for the present question. Cf. above, p. 64. 

@) Likewise the Byzantine ceiw (for ceiow) in Heb. xii. 26 is probably due 
to the same alternative reading in the Septuagint. 

3) Merk quotes B with them. 

(4) The same alinement of witnesses prevails in 1 Cor. xiv. 21, where 
érépwv (after yeiAcow), attested by 8 AB (hiat C) o201 33 1729, has 
against it ‘Ww’, reinforced by P**, Marcion and Origen, sah, boh, reading 
érépowc. This almost overwhelming evidence for what must be, at least, a 
most ancient variant is none the less probably wrong. For the minority 
reading 1s lectio magis ardua and more suited to support Paul’s argument (cf. 
ib., 22): érépwv suggests that ‘others’ (i.e. the believers) will vainly speak in 
tongues to the non-believers. ‘Erépoic effects a mere duplication of érepo- 
yrwccotc. 

($) I hesitate to quote the Coptic versions for this detail. But from the 
paraphrase in Protr. xi. 114 (p. 81. 2 St.) it appears that Clement’s copy had 
the same adaptation. One more of the previously ‘singular’ readings of B 
thus proves to represent a more widespread, and ancient, text. 
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Many more variants of this inconspicuous kind (none of them, 
as far as I can see, shared by P“*) occur, throughout 1 Corinth- 
ians and Hebrews, in individual manuscripts and small groups 
of witnesses. No useful purpose would be served by listing them 
here™. The general result is similar to that in the preceding sec- 
tions. Where the Septuagint wording differed from a quotation, 
the difference suggested readaptation from the earliest to the latest 
times. Extensive interpolations are rare, especially in the ‘Alex- 
andrian’, less so in other branches of the tradition; P** is com- 
pletely free from them. Interpolations of a smaller size, as well 
as other minor adaptations, occur everywhere. A few among 
them have affected nearly all extant witnesses. Here again the 
‘Alexandrian’ tradition gives us, on the whole, a purer text than 
any other. P4*, while generally agreeing with it, sometimes backs 
other families or small groups giving the correct reading. Even 
so, the papyrus shares some minor errors of this type with various 
allies; moreover, it has a few of its own. For the textual history 
in general we have gained a new illustration of the early and 
persistent threat of corruption, against which the pure text can 
only have been preserved by some conscious effort and constant 
watchfulness. 

In the following section we proceed to test the amount of 
variation in some typical expressions. 


IV. SOME TYPICAL EXPRESSIONS 


A. ‘BRETHREN’ AND ‘My BRETHREN’ 


Paul so often used the vocative ‘brethren’ in his writings that. 
this was regarded as a shibboleth: adeAdoi was prefixed to every 
Byzantine Lesson from the Epistles. This fact might be expected 
to have affected the non-lectionary tradition. It has in fact done 
so, but only in very few and untypical instances: the transposi- 
tion, in a few manuscripts, of d5eAdo/ to the beginning of Rom. 
xv. 30 and 1 Cor. i. 10 is due to this usage. On the whole, this 
Pauline characteristic has been preserved in the tradition with 
great unanimity and, so it seems, faithfulness. In the passages 
extant in P*¢ J count thirty Pauline instances (and, besides, three 
in Hebrews) where the papyrus agrees in it with all other wit- 
nesses. One may put on the same side four instances with 


() One may test, for example, those listed by Moffatt on p. 110 of his 
commentary on Hebrews. From 1 Corinthians we may instance iii. 20, where 
avOpdmwv (Ps. xciv. 11, LXX) replaces the Pauline cofdv in 33, 1836, and a 
few other minuscules (perhaps already in Marcion; see below, p. 239). 
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insignificant variation.” Nevertheless, it is fer se probable that 
so frequent an expression may have been added in places from 
which it had been originally absent. There is indeed a small 
number of such passages. Their consideration will add another 
touch to the picture of the textual history. 
The most evident instance is Eph. vi. 10: 
+rov Aourov P46 N* A BI 33 442 463 1739 al pauc Orig Chrys: 
to Aowrov (Phil. iu. 1, iv. 8) D cet: 
add adeAdot pov (Phil. iii. 1) w syrr boh; 
add adeAdor (Phil. iv. 8) ¥ FG 255 330 460 1319 1912 2005 al pauc 
vulg Ambst Pelag'; 
praef adeAdot prov 206; 
add adeAdou post evduvayoucbe A 467. 


The character and origin of the interpolation are clear from 
the evidence; both forms of the addition come from the parallels 
in Philippians which also affected the preceding word. P*¢ sides 
with the ‘Alexandrian’ minority that has withstood the tendency 
towards assimilation. The papyrus does the same in 1 Cor. x1. 2: 


+duac P46N ABC P 181 206 429 441 1739 pauc sah boh eth®™ Athan 
Bas Cyr—Jer Chrys: | 
add adeAdor cet. 

The pronoun all but called for the addition. Had the vocative 
been there originally, its omission by so many outstanding 
witnesses would be inexplicable. 

There is no reason why one should judge differently on 
1 Cor. xv. 31: | 


+kavyycy P46 D FG w Orig Chrys Ambst Pelag Julian: 
add adeAdot X A B 33 P K al verss (+-mei syrr sah boh). 


To those who hold that the pronoun before kavyncv must be 
Huerepav (cf. 1x. 15, Rom. xv. 17) the spuriousness of the vocative 
is indisputable: it would thus be pointless. However, the evi- 
dence for 7perépayv is insufficient. Paul wrote ‘by the praise which 
you grant me’; cf. 2 Cor. i. 14, v. 12. Thereafter the vocative 


() 2 Cor. i. 8 om P* (alone); Gal. iii. 15 transp A, pauc et om 326, eth; 
iv. 31 add pov 33, syrr; and probably also 1 Cor. vii. 24 transp D FG, 
Ambst and om pauc. 

@) Pace Debrunner (Gramm., § 285.1 Anhang), Abel (Grammaire . . ., 1927, 
§.33r), and Lietzmann (ad loc.), duerdépav does not stand in lieu of an objec- 
tive genitive. Rom. xi. 31 7@ dyuerdpw Ades cannot demonstrate the possi- 
bility, for the noun éXeoc derives from a transitive verb. The object of cavydcBat 
and the derived nouns is normally introduced by a preposition; see especially 
2 Cor. vii. 4, vill. 24; 2 Thess. i. 4 (in 2 Cor. ix. 2 and xi. 30 the accusative 
stands for special reasons), It requires an unnatural effort to regard dyerépav 
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is possible or even natural. This very fact, here again, accounts 
for the interpolation, for the same argument applies to the 
addition here as in the preceding instance. The papyrus is right 
again, but this time in opposition to the ‘Alexandrians’. It 
opposes them again in Rom. xv. 15: 


—adeAdor P46 D FG I P w vulg sah™ arm Ambst Pelag' (‘my brethren’ 
syrr arm): 
om &* B A C 38 218 927 1288 1739 1808 sah boh eth Orig-lat“) 
Aug Cyr Chrys; 
(adeAgou habet post pepouc 1611) 


—but here P** (together with the Washington manuscript, 
allegedly ‘quite free from Western readings’) backs the wrong 
side. Once again, the preceding pronoun has called forth the 
addition. 1 Cor. v. 9 and 2 Cor. 11. 4 can show that in this par- 
ticular context Paul could spare the vocative. On the other 
hand, these parallels are not close enough to admit of the 
assumption that the shorter text in the present passage arose 
through assimilation. Here again, then, no valid reason for the 
omission of an original vocative can be given, while the addition 
was natural. The vocative would here be particularly redundant 
if, as is generally assumed, Paul had in the immediately pre- 
ceding verse addressed his readers as ‘my brethren’. This, how- 
ever, as we shall presently see, 1s at least not quite certain. First, 
however, we shall complete this group by considering one 
striking instance: Rom. xv. 30 


+ (?)mapaxadw Se djuac P46 BI 1913 eth®™ Chrys: 
add adeAdou pov 42 330 syrr sah boh eth; 
add adeAdor cet. @? 


The agreement between the papyrus and the Vaticanus, 
almost alone against all others, is at least worth noting. Quite 
possibly theirs is the original text. The situation 1s as in the pre- 
ceding cases, with a pronoun inviting a supplement but not 
needing it (cf. xv. 7 and 22). The overwhelmingly large evidence 
for the interpolation (if such it be) can be accounted for by 


as a substitute for Judy and this in turn as a substitute for €v tuiv—only to 
impute to Paul a reference unsuited to the context. The enumeration of his 
labours is suitably prefaced by a reference to the praise which the Corinthians 
accord to him. 

(1) Comm. in Rom., p. 676 a and b Delarue. von Soden and Merk quote the 
Greek Origen for the omission. I have been unable to trace this quotation; 
but 1739 can here stand for it. 

(2) On the change of position, in a few minuscules, of this addition see at 
the beginning of this section, above, p. 175. 

B.1859 N 
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reference to Rom. xvi. 17 and 1 Cor. xvi. 15. At both these places 
the phrase zapaxadd Sé dyac recurs and both times it 1s followed 
by ddeAdoi universally attested. If in the passage under discussion 
Paul did not write the vocative, the urge for equalization was 
bound to be very strong throughout the tradition. The variant, 
I submit, is more easily explained by this assumption than by 
the skipping of this outstanding word by these outstanding, 
though few, witnesses. 

The length, comparatively speaking, of the discussion of these 
five variants might easily lead to an exaggerated view of their 
importance. The main observation is that these five contrast with 
thirty-three instances where P** agrees with the completely 
uniform tradition, and there is no doubt that the latter figure 
would be still higher if the papyrus were complete.) Regarding 
the variants it is worth noting that P** twice supports the shorter 
text of the ‘Alexandrians’ and once of B almost alone. On the 
other hand, the papyrus twice parts company with its usual 
allies, to share once a non-interpolation and once an interpola- 
tion of the ‘Western plus Byzantine’ text. Both must be ascribed 
to the ‘pre-Alexandrian basis’; in fact the attestation of this 
expansion is throughout such as to indicate its early origin. The 
shorter text 1s likely to be the true one in all five instances. No 
one witness is right in all of them, but P** and B alone have four 
out of the five (though not the same throughout). 

As far as it goes, this test leaves one with the comforting 
impression of a generally fixed and trustworthy tradition. How- 
ever, the following test warns us against hasty generalizations, 
for matters are quite different with regard to the cognate phrase 
‘my brethren’. 

This phrase is much rarer than the mere ‘brethren’ and there 
is actually not one instance of it on which all witnesses agree.) 
This does not mean that the very existence of this variety is 
doubtful. Being much rarer than the mere ‘brethren’, it was 
always exposed to assimilation to the latter, while the many 
uniform instances of the shorter form supported each other. Thus 
it is almost a surprise that P*® should be alone in making Phil. 
ill. 1 agree with iv. 8 by omitting pov. In 1 Cor. i. 11, P** does the 


() There can be no reasonable doubt that, for example, in 1 Cor. x. 1 and 
xiv. 6 the papyrus had ddeA¢oi like all the other evidence. Also the four in- 
stances of insignificant variation quoted above, p. 176, n. 1, should be put on 
this side of the balance. 

@) Leaving apart such instances as 1 Cor. xv. 58 and Phil. iv. 1, where the 
pronoun is protected by the following adjective ‘beloved’. 
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same, this time with C* d Ambst, omitting ov on the model of 
the preceding verse. Ib. xi. 33 pov is omitted by Y 1739 
[424**] arm Aug Ambst, while the Harklean has it sub 
asterisco (cf. xii. 1). Here P**, like the rest, preserves the pronoun. 
These three passages raise no problem; they only show how 
greatly the rarer phrase was exposed to alteration already, and 
particularly, in the earliest period. The remaining two passages 
are problematical: 


—C xiv. 39 adeApou pou N A B* Y 1 876 1739") al mu vulg?"* syr 
sah boh: 
om pov P46 D* FG w vulg”** arm Pel Ambst. 


Has the pronoun been added or omitted? I know of no in- 
stance of this type where a spurious pronoun can be identified 
in a large and representative number of witnesses.) The oppo- 
site fault has just been instanced. It can be assumed to have here 
repeated itself under the influence of xiv. 20 and xv. 1. The 
evidence of P** carries little weight here since it has been found 
erring repeatedly in this detail. 

There remains Rom. xv. 14 


—metreccpar de adeAdot P46 I 1730: ; 
TETTELCHaL. . . TEpt Duwyv adeAdot D* FG pesh sah Theodoret ; 
meTreccjuat Oe adeAdot pov B cet; 
aliter boh; 
aliter arm. 


It is arguable that the variation is due to the original absence 
of any vocative, here just as in the following verse.®) Since, 
however, there is no evidence at all to support this assumption, 
it Is more easy to assume that the minority variants arose through 
different and independent attempts at normalizing the original, 
longer reading by cutting out the pronoun. 

In this detail, then, the text of the papyrus is about as bad as it 
could be. It is wrong in four out of five instances, always by 
putting the typical form in the place of the untypical but 
original one. The papyrus shares these faults, in addition to one 
private error, once with the ‘proto-Alexandrian’ 1739, once 
with the Old Latin, and once with the bulk of witnesses less an 


1) Merk follows von Soden in putting 1739 on the other side. Since 
T ischendorf quotes 424** for the longer reading, I guess that Lake is right. 

(2) This excludes versions which, like the Syriac, add it habitually. 

(3) Cf. above, p. 177. 

4) The doubtful lemma in Pelagius hardly counts. 
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‘Alexandrian’ minority; that is, most of these faults, too, go 
back to the second century. 

By contrast, the ’Alexandrian’ group never missed this point. 
Western witnesses missed it twice; once in agreement with the 
Byzantine text, which otherwise is—in this detail—right through- 
out. Here again the tradition proves to have been more affected 
by faults in its earliest stages than later on, when it became 
more and more standardized. Once again the question poses 
itself, which influence caused the text to be handed down, 
even in these details; with the comparative purity which it 
actually has. 


B. THe NAME AND RELATED TERMS 


1. Jesus, Christos, Ryrios 


This is another test, and one which P** passes far more success- 
fully. J. Moffatt‘ has remarked upon the impressive use, by the 
writer of Hebrews, of the mere name ‘Jesus’ and has quoted five 
instances of its ‘liturgical or theological expansions’. None of 
these recurs in P4*. The papyrus, however, has one peculiar to 
itself in xii. 24 (IHC XPC for the dative IHY). It is ruinous to 
the syntax .of the sentence and clearly the product of this 
individual blundering scribe. 

In fact, in considering Moffatt’s list one cannot but be struck 
by the insignificance of the evidence which he produces. Not 
one of these expansions is attested by a representative group of 
witnesses : it is almost always a matter of a few, late manuscripts. 
This feature of Hebrews, then, has been preserved, in spite of a 
natural tendency towards alteration, with remarkable faith- 
fulness. What a contrast to the ‘Western text’ of Acts, where 
nearly every occurrence of the Name is enhanced by the addi- 
tion ‘the (or ‘our’) Lord’! _ 

Pauline instances are, on the whole, equally reassuring, for in 
the majority of instances all, or nearly all, witnesses agree in one 
form of the Name. This, however, applies far less to the Western 
tradition ; moreover, there j is a fair number of places with marked 
textual aon: | 

In 1 Cor. xvi. 22, P4* together with the ‘Alexandrians’, and 
against the majority, refrains from expanding the original rov 
xvptov. In Gal. vi. 17 the papyrus confirms the judgement of 
Lachmann and his successors by writing ‘the marks of Jesus’, as 


{) Commentary .. . Hebrews, 1924, p. lxiii; cf. also Westcott’s commentary, 
P- 33- 
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do A B C* 33 ‘Euthalius’ Marcion™ Petr-Alex®) vulg sah syr- 
pal®) ; the various additions and alterations in the other witnesses 
refute each other. 

It is not, however, an axiom that the shortest form must always 
be the original. The omission, by B, of the name ‘Jesus’ after 
‘Christ’ in 1 Cor. iv. 15 (with Ambst and Pac)“ and after ‘the 
Lord’ ib. xi. 23 (with 383) appears to be due to the shorter 
forms occurring previously in the same verses. The papyrus 
opposes both these abbreviations. It is most probably right 
again in opposing the shorter text of B in 1 Cor. iv. 175, even 
though this time the Vaticanus is in large company. In this 
passage both the longer form (‘in Christ Jesus’) and the shorter 
(‘in Christ’) could be traced to a parallel in ver. 15. The choice 
must be based on the evaluation of the evidence. The longer 
form is not only in the strong group P** 8 C1739 (with many 
minuscules, vulg boh harcl Ambst); it also lies behind the 
corrupt ‘in Lord [sic] Jesus’ (i.e. KG) for X@)) in D* FG (so one 
boh MS.). The evidence for the shorter form (A Bw vulg™ 
sah pesh) is more narrowly confined and mostly late; the testi- 
mony of B (which has just proved untrustworthy in this very 
respect) can hardly turn the balance in its favour. Considera- 
tions of rhythm, too, can support the longer form which contrasts 
suitably with the brief ‘in the Lord’ immediately preceding.‘ 

The problem is similar, but the decision different, in 2 Cor. 
iv. 6. Here the short form (‘Christ’) 1s again in B. This time, 
however, the Vaticanus has the powerful support of Marcion, 
Tertullian, Pelagius, and Origen (besides A 33 sah Ath 
Chrys). The addition ‘Jesus’, indeed, is here prefixed to it not 
only in the mass of late manuscripts but also in P4® x C boh 
syrr; yet even this strong combination can hardly outweigh the 
evidence for the short form ; moreover, its testimony is weakened 

@) This again (cf. above, p. 170, &c.) is an instance where Harnack (ad 
loc.) hesitates to accept the evidence of ‘Adamantius’ v. 22, even though he 
uses it for exemplification elsewhere (Marcion, p. 54*). It is at least most 
likely that this correct but unpopular reading was in Marcion’s text. Tertul- 
lian’s Christi may be regarded as a corruption in the Latin Marcionite 
text; more likely, so it seems to me, it is a slight alteration made by Tertullian 
in the interest of his argument (v. 4 end), or because he was used to this 
reading (De resurr. 10). Cf. the similar instance below, p. 239, n. 2. 

() Allusion in Canon. A (Routh, Anal. iv. 24). 

G3) Cf. The Ancestry ..., pp. 112 and 118 bottom. von Soden (vol. 1. 3, 
p- 1980, but not under the text) quotes two minuscules (1070 and 1753 Greg.). 

4) Clement has the shorter form in Strom. m1. xiv. 99 (vol. li, p. 241.29 St.) 
but gives the current form ib. v. 1. 15 (i. 335. 19 St.). 

($) A similar instance, in 1 Cor. v. 4, is discussed below, p. 235. 
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by the fact that the alternative order ‘Christ Jesus’ is only less 
strongly attested (1739 DFG vulg"* boh'™ Cyr Aug Amb 
Ambst al). The two.forms of the expansion cancel each other 
out in view of the excellently attested short reading which 
intrinsically seems uniquely suited. 

While the assumption of abbreviation has seemed necessary 
in a few particular cases, expansion certainly is by far the more 
frequent fault. In our last instance it was found even in P*°. 
Another instructive instance of it is 1 Cor. xv. 31: 


ev kuptw D* Ambst Pelag! Julian (ev ypuctrw Sedul) : 
ev xpicrw encov eth Orig Chrys Aug Hieron: 

Ev ypicTw incov Tw Kupiw P46 1739); 

Ev YpicTw incov Tw KUpLW Huwy N A B FG w cet. 


The table of variants by itself suggests that (as Lietzmann 
suspected) the short form ‘in the Lord’ is original. If the ex- 
clusively Western evidence for it seems slight, the reason for this 
is in the fact that this wording was from the first exposed to a 
particularly strong tendency towards assimilation. To the 
Corinthians’ ckavyyncc about himself Paul applied his motto 6 
KavYwpLEevoc ev KUpiw KavxdacOw (1. 31, as 2 Cor. x. 17). At three 
other places, however (Rom. xv. 17; Phil. i. 26, iii. 3), cadyncuc 
is €v Xpicr@ ’Incod. The table shows the latter wording struggling 
to expel the original and finally combined with it. This process 
of competition and final combination must have gone on, in the 
main, during the second and third centuries, for the “Alexan- 
drian’ text already shows it completed. The final form, with 
7a@v added, was sustained by the parallel Rom. v. 11.6) The 
sonorous, full phrase ‘through our Lord Jesus Christ’ fits the 
outstanding context in Romans, but it overcharges the passage 
in I Corinthians where the brief ‘in the Lord’ suited Paul’s 
limited purpose of warding off any suspicion of self-praise. 

The dangers besetting the tradition of the Name are well 
illustrated by the six references to Jesus in 2 Cor. iv. 10 f. and 14. 
It is, I submit, conceivable and indeed most probable that 
throughout this section (vv. 7-15) Paul used the mere Name 
‘Jesus’ and there is very good evidence for this. But ‘Christ’ or 
‘the Lord’, or both, have variously been added. Only the third 


(1) Cf. above, p. 176. 

(2) Cf. above, p. 19, n. 5. 

G) Tt is significant that, in contrast to the large amount of variation in 
1 Cor. xv. 31, the longer phrase is transmitted, in Rom. v. 11, almost with- 
out any alteration (the omission of 7#uav by B 1739 1912 indicating an error 
within the ‘proto-Alexandrian’ group). 
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instance (ver. 11a) and the last have remained unaltered.‘ 
Roughly speaking, Western witnesses leave only the two pas- 
sages just mentioned unexpanded. The Byzantine text expands 
the first and the fifth (ver. 14a); in the latter instance 8 C 
anticipate it. B 33 have the short form in all six instances; P** 
has the ‘Western’ addition in ver. 10) (which cannot be right). 
Otherwise the papyrus throughout supports the shorter text ; 
also in the crucial instance ver. 14a 


kuptov om. P46 B 33 442 919 1175 1739 1912 r vulg sah arm Tert 
Chrys. 


It appears from these selected instances that the Pauline 
terminology was indeed, within limits, liable to become stereo- 
typed in the course of the tradition and that again, mainly, in its 
early stages. This tendency has been successfully opposed, to the 
benefit also of the Byzantine text, by the ‘Alexandrine’ line of 
tradition which, here again, begins already with P**. Yet not 
even its two leaders, P4* and B, are entirely free from faults 
of this kind. These, however, can normally be eliminated with 
the help of other witnesses which most often belong to the same 
family, though once at least, in 1 Cor. xv. 31, our light came 
from the West. 


2. ‘The Day of the Lord (Fesus)’ 


The various Pauline forms of the traditional phrase ‘the Day 
of the Lord’ deserve a brief separate treatment. The traditional 
form is generally attested in 1 Thess. v. 2“) and—at least by all 
ancient witnesses—in 2 Thess. ii. 2. P4* is not available for these 
instances, but it joins a small yet representative minority in 
giving it in I Cor. v. 5: 


ev Tn Huepa Tov Kuptov P46 B 257 1739 Marcion Orig$ Euseb Epiph 
Tert Hil Aug (non semper) Pacian Hieron. 


I refrain from copying out the various expansions in the other 
witnesses. Their very variety suggests that the shortest form is 


() Discarding the readings of a few late manuscripts quoted by von Soden 
ad ver. 14a. 

@) YTY for THY in ver. 11d is a mere scribal slip; comparable to OIC for 
KC in the fragment from Wadi Sarga (0201) at 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

(3) Also in 2 Pet. iii. 10. In both places the article is not original. In looking 
at the evidence’for its omission, one wonders how von Soden (vol. 1, pp. 1890 
and 1931), followed by Merk, could regard as a scribal error what all his 
predecessors had recognized as being the original text (cf. LXX and Acts 
ll. 20). 
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original. This is attested for the earliest ‘pre-Alexandrian basis’ 
and was passed on by the ‘proto-Alexandrian’ group as well as 
in the West. The conclusion is obvious. The name ‘Jesus’ 1s 
twice in the preceding verse: reason enough for Paul not to 
write it, and for scribes to add it, here. 

It is tempting to guess that the same short form originally 
stood also in 1 Cor. 1. 8. The addition of judv incot ypuctob was so 
easily suggested by the preceding and the following verses. This 
assumption, however, involves our going back beyond all the 
extant evidence. Be it noted, however, that P** here joins B 
(only)™ in omitting the final ypicroé. The papyrus has the 
shortest among the forms actually attested also in 2 Cor.1. 14 
(‘the Day of the Lord Jesus’) ; this time against X* B &c., and 
in agreement with the Byzantine majority. 

Since ‘the Lord’, with Paul, is synonymous with ‘Christ’, the 
formula ‘the Day of Christ’ with him was identical with the 
traditional Jewish one. It is universally attested in Phil. 1. 10 
and ii. 16.) Ib. i. 6 it is enlarged by the name ‘Jesus’ placed 
either after (P** B Dw) or before (8 A FG &c.) ‘the Lord’. 

On the whole, these variants leave one with a certain suspi- 
cion. It may be that, with regard to this particular concept, the 
original form at least in some cases‘) has not been preserved by 
any witness.) The papyrus invariably supports the shortest 
among the extant variants ; that is, we may trust, the one nearest 
the original. But the original itself may sometimes lie still one 
step farther back.“ 


3. ‘The world’ and ‘this world’ 


One word, in conclusion, on the related concepts of ‘the 
world’ and ‘this world’. These two terms have not often been 


() And one Vulgate MS.; cf. above, p. 62. 

?) Except that FG at the latter place write ‘the Day of Jesus’—the one 
form which Paul is certain never to have written. 

(3) y Cor. i. 8; 2 Cor. i. 14; Phil. i. 6. 

@) In this context it may be noted that at the end of 1 Cor. v. 4, 1739 
omits 7udv incov xptorod, while the first and the last of these three words are 
absent from very many witnesses. It seems possible that the Athos MS. alone 
here preserves the true text; cf., however, below, p. 235. 

(5) Reference may here be made to the previous discussions of the variants 
‘Christ’ and ‘Lord’ in 1 Cor. ii. 16 and x. g (above, pp. 102 and 126), where 
P46 appeared to be right, once with and once against W; as well as to ib. 1. 6 
(above, p. 101) ‘Christ’ : ‘God’ and ib. iii. ro (p. 47) the omission of ‘God’. 
In all these instances, P** appeared to avoid the errors attested, once by 
nearly all other witnesses, once by the ‘Alexandrian’ group, and twice by 
the combination B+W. 
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confused and the original form seems in all instances to be dis- 
tinguishable. P*® agrees with all other witnesses in writing ‘this 
world’ in Eph. 11. 2, 1 Cor. i. 19, and ib. v. 10a@ (although ‘the 
world’ in ver. 105 might have caused confusion). Again, the 
papyrus preserves the correct, shorter reading in the three cases 
where the pronoun, for obvious reasons, is found added in 
many other witnesses. ‘They are 1 Cor. 1. 20 (where not only the 
mass of the later manuscripts but also nearly all versions and— 
if his transmitted text is believed—Origen™ add the pronoun, 
under the spell of the preceding ‘this aeon’), ib. ii. 12 (add D 
FG r vulge!er sah™> .boh?'’* arm eth Bas Cyr patr latt),@ and 
ib. vi. 31a. The latter passage is remarkable because the true 
reading is only in P*#® P#® X* A B. Even 33 and 1739 are among 
the vast majority of witnesses which, under the influence of the 
parallel at the end of the same verse, add the pronoun.) 


To summarize the preceding tests would be to run the risk of 
tediousness. Suffice it to stress one observation. Textual history 
did not begin at the time when P** was written: the varying 
alinement of the witnesses together with their tendency towards 
some fixed grouping, as well as the characteristic yet inconstant 
distribution of correct and faulty readings betray a long previous 
development and the impact of manifold forces. Corrupting 
influences (among which scribal slips, however frequent, are 
about the least important) opposed by conscious efforts at 
preserving the original wording, human fallibility and dull 
perseverance—these conflicting tendencies had by then been 
acting and reacting upon the text for a long time. We are trying 
to distinguish their traces and to undo their bad effects. 


V. VARIANTS BEARING ON GRAMMATICAL DETAIL 


This is not a thrilling chapter. Yet the interpretation of a 
whole passage can depend upon a particle added or changed, 
for the changed connexion of clauses or words must affect the 
meaning. Nor must this material be neglected in the endeavour 


) In Clement, Strom. v. 1.8 (ii. 330. 21 St.) the addition should be regarded 
as spurious, since ib. 1. 18. 88 (ii. 56. 22 St.) the absence of the pronoun is 
guaranteed by the following paraphrase. 

@) Above, p. 166. 

(3) Cf. R. Knopf in Texte und Unters. xx. 1, 1901, 64. commenting on the 
same phenomenon in Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians. 
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to arrive at a concrete idea of the history of the text. We begin 
with 
A. THE ADDITION OF THE AUXILIARY VERB 

In Greek, as well as in other languages, the auxiliary verb 
can often be left to be understood. In the language of the New 
Testament—as in Greek generally—this usage, though frequent, 
is almost confined to general statements and rulings (often in the 
form of impersonal expressions), to questions, exclamations, 
brief parenthetical remarks, and certain types of subordinate 
clauses.) Besides there are those instances where an auxiliary 
verb following or preceding renders its repetition superfluous. 
What is proper in Greek sometimes does not suit the genius of 
the Latin language; hence an added copula in the latter cannot 
by itself serve as unequivocal evidence for the Greek. Still more, 
the quite different laws of the Semitic languages make the 
Syriac evidence (except the pedantic Harklean)) useless for 
this detail. ‘The same holds good for other versions. 

After this caveat, one may record the impression that in the 
matter of adding or omitting the auxiliary verb the tradition of 
the Epistles appears on the whole uniform. There are excep- 
tions. The bilingual manuscripts, or some of them, add it some- 
times where the Latin does the same, see Heb. v. 13 (also the 
Latin—against the Greek—Origen) ; 1 Cor. vii. 26, vill. 4 (also 
Marcion—if Tertullian is precise), xiv. 10 (also min. 1518) ; Rom. 
vi. 21; 1 Thess. v. 18. These variants are reasonably ascribed 
to Latin influence, even if now and then a few Greeks fell into 
the same error. This is well illustrated by the passage quoted 
last, where various minuscules add the copula at other places 
than do D* FG (and also A). P4**, as one would expect, shares 
none of these interpolations.®? 

Sometimes the bulk of the later manuscripts has the auxiliary 
verb where the older omit it. In 1 Cor. iii. 22 the addition was 
clearly suggested by the identical phrase at the end of the pre- 
ceding verse. Ib. vii. 8 the Byzantines add écrw after caAov c. dat. 
This is worth noting because the same phrase remained un- 
expanded in vii. 1, ix. 15; Rom. xiv. 21; Gal. iv. 18; and also in 
1 Cor. vil. 26 (except in the W text, see above). Also in Eph. v. 


) Cf. E. Mayser, Grammatik der griech. Papyri ..., il. 3, 1934, 17 ff.; 
Blass—Debrunner, Grammatik des neutest. Griech. 1943, § 127. 

@) The Harklean obelizes an auxiliary verb, which the Peshitta had 
added, e.g. in 1 Cor. viii. 2 and 4, xiv. 35 (see below). 

(3) The papyrus is not extant for Rom. vi. 21 and 1 Thess. v. 18. At the latter 
place Lachmann was right in spite of Tischendorf’s protest, for A has écriv. 
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23 the (superfluous) copula is only in the Byzantine manuscripts. 
Again in 1 Cor. xii. 6 most of the later manuscripts insert écriv 
before 6edc.“) We may note that in this passage B and 1739 do 
the same, but at another place: a first hint that the oldest tradi- 
tion cannot be supposed to have been quite free from this type 
of error. This is confirmed by ib. xv. 17, where écriv after 7 mictuc 
bpav (clearly wrong in view of écré following) is only in B D*.) 

P46 has none of these interpolations either. Moreover, it joins 
the small group B 1288 Euthal°“%) in omitting the copula 
after aicypov yap in 1 Cor. xiv. 35. The Harklean obelizes it. 
According to the unanimous tradition,“ Paul wrote aicypov 
yuvavkt in xi. 6 and, as noted above, never put the copula with 
xaAov. It is nevertheless possible that in this one passage he 
wrote it (as did the author of Eph. v. 12) and that the omission 
in P#* B &c. was suggested by those parallels. As an analogy 
one may quote 2 Thess. 111. 3, where Paul for once wrote zucroc 
dé ect 6 KUptoc, although in many similar passages‘>) he omits 
the auxiliary verb after aucrédc—whence FG 2 226*© drop it 
also here.‘”) However, with regard to 1 Cor. xiv. 35, the opposite 
assumption is equally possible. The vast majority of witnesses 
may in this one instance of a typical phrase have added the 
copula, as the Byzantines did in vii. 8 (see above). 

While in this one case a confident decision is hardly possible, 
the omission of the second écriv in 1 Cor. i. 5 by the Western 
and Byzantine texts is rightly rejected. It is true that it im- 
proves the style ; but—if the tradition is trusted—Paul was by no 
means averse to this kind of duplication.© In the present instance 
the evidence for it (P** X A B C P 33 1739 al) seems over- 
whelming. The simplification arose easily and naturally.(® 


(1) Cf. von Soden, i. 2001 for the details. 

(2) This is one of the instances where many versions add the copula. As 
observed before, this proves nothing for their Greek originals, but most 
probably accounts for the addition in D*. 

3) Under this symbol Tischendorf quotes the upper writing, of a.p. 1301, 
of the palimpsest codex Porphyrianus P (= a3 von Soden). It is a copy of 
the ‘Euthalian’ edition. (4) >Ecriv add 998 only (apart from versions). 

(5) See Blass-Debrunner, § 127. 5. (©) Not harclx (ed. White). 

(7) 8* places the copula after 6 xUpioc. Even this fact can hardly establish 
its spuriousness. (8) Cf. above, p. 131. 

(9) See 1 Cor. i. 18, vii. 14, 19, 22, x. 16, 19, xii. 12 and 15 f., and cf. above, 
p- 25, n. 1, and p. 46. 

(0) The omission, in P**, by homoioteleuton of a whole clause in 1 Cor. 1. 
25 is evidence that the text behind the papyrus had the first écriv after 
avOpw7rwy (that is, it differed from D FG) and omitted the second with &* B 


33 1739 [424**]. Evidently rightly. 
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Here, then, P** is right in giving the longer text. It omits the 
copula in all the other instances quoted. In only one of these, 
I Cor. xiv. 35, 1s the correctness of its text open to some doubt. 
Codex B passes this test less successfully. In 1 Cor. xx. 6 and xv. 
17 it shows that in the early tradition also this kind of fault must 
be reckoned with. The tendency towards it, never strong in the 
Epistles, seems to have increased with time. 


B. AsyNDETON, 07, THE ADDITION AND OmiIssION OF Con- 
NECTING PARTICLES 


1. Interpolation and omission of Sé 


Above, p. 106, we observed how some original asyndeta in a 
longer passage (1 Cor. xii. of.) were gradually removed in the 
course of the tradition. This is not an isolated phenomenon. It 
recurs, for example, ib. vii. 22, where D FG (with 69 319 al) 
add dé xai, thus effecting the typical Koine-phrase opoiwc dé Kal, 
while the mass of the later witnesses (with vulg™* and several 
Latin Fathers, harclx) add «af only. The original, bare époiwe 
is attested by P4* P® 8 A B P 33 1799 al, vulg pesh sah 
Pel!. The former addition was probably suggested, or at least 
eased, by the parallels in vil. 3 f. and the latter by many parallels 
in the Gospels and by the very numerous Pauline instances of 
ovtwc Kat.) Ib. viii. 2 begins with e? 7c in P4* P®’ § ABP 
33 1739 al, vulg sah boh arm, Clem Orig Tert Cypr Aug 
Pel al, but d€ is inserted in D FG w t vulg™® pesh harclx. The 
addition obscures the argument :®) it suggests the continuation 
of a discussion already in progress (as in iil. 12 and vii. 36), 
while actually Paul here only begins to elaborate the thesis 
propounded in ver. 15.4) The asyndeton is therefore necessary. 
The interpolation was suggested by ef dé tic in the following 
verse. Exactly the same variant recurs in x. 27. Here the 
‘Alexandrian’ group P4* & A B H* P 1739 al, sah boh™s arm, 

©) Enigmatic indication of further evidence may be found in von Soden 
ad loc. (where 6372 1s quoted for two different readings) and i. 1973 (differ- 
ent again). I have suppressed my attempt at disentangling it, which dif- 
fered widely from Merk’s. If von Sodeni is believed, 5¢€ only is added in 
181—1836—1808, al. This would strengthen the argument in the text above. 

2) *Quoiwe without either cai or 5é€ is otherwise confined, in the New 
Testament, to 1 Peter. This fact hardly justifies any suspicion against the 
unique, but strongly attested, instance in Paul. 

G3) Cf. above, p. 31. 

(4) p46 illustrates the normal bent towards this kind of interpolation by 
adding 8¢ (prompted by the following 7% S€ dydan) and thus spoiling the 
original asyndeton in ver. 108. 


o 
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again attesting the shorter reading, is reinforced by D* FG 
(with the Vulgate and Pelagius), while the Byzantine «i dé tic 
is shared by C and H** as well as by syrr and boh™:. The asyn- 
deton is necessary because Paul, in his paraenesis, here intro- 
duces a new point on a level with the preceding one. The 
following verse begins with éay d€ because it introduces a special 
(and essential) subdivision of the general ruling given in ver. 27. 

In 1 Cor. i. 10 the evidence for the asyndeton has of late 
been greatly increased. 4é after dAAoc is now known to be absent 
from P4* D 1827 boh* Chrys Orig-lat Hieron Pelag Sedul 
Gildas.) This adds enormously to the emphasis of Paul’s 
words.” Aé added sounds particularly poor in view of the same 
particle following immediately afterwards. The addition was 
natural; the omission would be against the habits of scribes and 
redactors. Here again, then, the asyndeton is original. 

In Hebrews an almost incomprehensible dé is found in x. 16, 
after adry, in P® D vulg.® Ib. xii. 9 Blass considered Sé after 
ov vroAvd either original or at least a perfectly fitting supple- 
ment.) This view has been echoed by his successors.“) The 
evidence for the particle has meantime increased; it now 
comprises P13 P46 X° D* (non d) 1739. It is, then, a ‘proto- 
Alexandrian’ reading. With due respect, I submit that none the 
less dé is impossible. It turns the rhetorical question od. zroAd 
Gov into an assertion and thus perverts the sense. The asyn- 
deton is original. The addition of the particle was called forth 
by the preceding (apparent) pv solitarium, which in fact has its 
complement in od odd paov. This is, in the present section, 
the first instance where P4*, with some outstanding allies, has 
an interpolated particle. 

The decision is less obvious in the following three instances,) 
although P46 may be on the right side in all of them. 

(1) Strom. v. iv. 26 (ii. 342. 11 St.) is anything but certain evidence that 
Clement found the particle in his Bible. 

(2) Put full stop before dAAoc and colon before éxacroc. 

(3) Tt is not in the parallel passage viii. 10, nor is it attested for the proto- 
type, Jer. xxxi. 33 (xxxviil. 33 LXX). 

(4) Grammatik des neutest. Griech. § 77. 12. 

(S$) Debrunner, loc. laud. § 447. 6; Riggenbach, Windisch, Moffatt ad loc. 

(©) (hiat B.) Souter quotes Origen also. This I have not been able to verify. 

(7) Cf. E. Mayser, Grammatik ..., ii. 3, 1934, p- 130. 7; Blass-Debrunner, 
loc. laud. The asyndeton here gives to the preceding clause a causal connota- 
tion (‘seeing that ...’). 

(8) P46 is not extant for 1 Cor. xiii. 11, where 5¢ is proved spurious by the 


agreement of the best ‘Alexandrians’ (incl. 1739) and most of the Western 
witnesses (incl. D* Hil). 
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+(?)C xii. 21 ov duvaras A C FG P 33 min multi, vulg™s pesh boh arm 
Aug Pel! al: 
add de P** 8 B D 1739 cet vulg™ sah harcl Ambst Aug$. 

Paul, it may be argued, is not here merely illustrating or 
rounding off his preceding statement: he is continuing his argu- 
ment, leading on to his main point, namely the dignity of the 
less respected members of the body. The particle, then (the 
evidence for which is exceedingly strong), is suitable, or even 
essential. The asyndeton seems to be due to a misunderstanding 
of the context by which ver. 21 was erroneously taken to state a 
final point rather than a continuation of the argument pre- 
paratory to ver. 22. 

+ H xii. 11 (hiat B) waca D* 048 104 460 917 boh?™ arm eth Orig 
Cyr4 Cosm}™: 
add yap boh*® Cosm$) Aug Hieron; 
add peyv NX P 33 93 226* 256 794 919 1739 1836 
1867 d z Orig-lat; 
add de P18 P46 A w vulg pesh sah boh?!* harcl Cyré al. 

The weakly attested asyndeton could be considered as the 
basis for the other variants, if it were strikingly suitable—which 
it is not. If wey were original, its awkwardness in view of a 
second pev immediately following could indeed, as is generally 
assumed, account for the variation. I would, however, submit 
that, especially with a writer as careful as the author of Hebrews, 
it is too bad to be true, with regard both to the context and to the 
duplication, which leaves it solitarum without any conceivable 
justification.) 4é alone suits the context. Since the emergence 
of the two papyri, the evidence for it is more than sufficient. It is 
one more instance of the Byzantine text justified. The faulty: wév 
arose from anticipation ; it in turn occasioned the other variants. 

Finally we may return to 1 Cor. vi. 20.9) Here the particle 
apaye (which caused the Latin addition et fortate) is not the only 
competitor for the place of the particle 6% which is found in the 
vast majority of witnesses, including P*4*. ‘The Harklean, besides 
rendering the standard 67 (sub asterisco),“ has that dpa which, 

() Ed. Winstedt, pp. 268. 17 and 157. 31. 

?) The (doubtful) instances of wev duplicated without apparent reason 
which J. D. Denniston (Greek Particles, 1934, 386) quotes will prove, on inspec- 
tion, to have no bearing upon the passage here discussed, while the legitimate 
ones (ib. 384 ff.), by contrast, demonstrate the impossibility of the duplica- 
tion in Hebrews. 3) Cf. above, p. 169. 

(4) The Harklean here uses the particle which normally stands for odv; 


but reference to Mt. xiii. 23, Lk. 11. 15, Acts xiil. 2, and xv. 36 will show that 
here it stands for 67. 
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with the particle yé added, caused the corruption APATE. 
Pseudo-Athanasius has ody; ergo in r and Augustine may stand 
for any one of these. Evidently, none of them can outweigh the 
evidence for 6. The latter particle, moreover, is admirably 
suited to introduce a concluding exhortation—at least from an 
Atticist point of view. There is, however, the serious fact that 
Paul nowhere else uses this particle) and that it is very rare 
throughout the New Testament, where there is not one instance 
of this particular kind. Thus it becomes significant that x* d 
boh arm eth Iren’* Orig Did Theodrt attest no particle 
whatever. Is theirs the original reading? Or are the variants all 
due to the scribes’ shrinking from an Atticism which Paul for 
once permitted himself?) The latter is, I think, by far the more 
probable assumption. 

In these nine instances, then, P** has asyndeton five times 
and adds a connecting particle in the remaining four. All but 
one of these readings appeared to be right (modern com- 
mentators indeed favour also the one longer reading, in Heb. 
X11. 9, to which we object). The majority of the ‘Alexandrian’ 
witnesses preserve the five instances of asyndeton. Two of 
these (1 Cor. vil. 22 and vill. 2) are eliminated in the bilingual 
manuscripts. The later manuscripts retain the asyndeton only 
in Heb. x. 16 and xii. 9; that is, in the two cases where the faulty 
particle is attested only by quite few witnesses. The attestation 
of our last three variants, in which an original connecting particle 
has been dropped or changed, is as varied as are the reasons for 
this change. Here the ‘Alexandrians’ have been found once 
(Heb. xii. 11) on the wrong side, opposing the papyrus and the 
Byzantine text. 

The main teaching of this little group of variant readings is 
that the tendency to remove original asyndeta, which is evi- 
denced for the oldest period by Heb. x. 16 and xii. 9,“ has in- 
creased in the course of the tradition. The Byzantine text may 
be charged with a real horror asyndett. The ‘Alexandrian’ group 


() Disregarding 1 Cor. xii. 1, where it is an astonishingly widespread mis- 
spelling for de. (This corruption is frequent in the MSS. of Plato; see M. 
Schanz, Novae comment. Platon. 1871, 34.) 

(2) ‘Luke’ uses 67 three times at the beginning of speeches; Mt. xiii. 23 
dc 67 and Heb. ii. 16 dyzov are quite incomparable—and that is all. Mayser, 
who (ii. 3, p. 133) notes the rarity of 57 in the Ptolemaic papyri, quotes not 
one instance comparable to ours. However, 5% is frequent in Polybius. 

(3) One may compare Gal. iv. 31, where P46 shows that dpa replacing the 
original é:¢ is not a Byzantine invention. 


“) Cf. above, p. 188, n. 4. 
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has been found successfully to have resisted also this kind of 


¢ 


corruption; yet here again, in one case (1 Cor. ii. 10), ‘our 
light has come from the West’. 


2. Interpolation and omission of obv, yap, &c. 


The consideration of variants bearing upon the addition and 
omission of some other connecting particles will help to test 
and point these inferences. We may begin with odv. In 1 Cor. 
x1. 20 P** joins D FG in omitting it. The conjunction is here 
evidently necessary; the omission is due to haplography 
(-MENWN[OYN]YMWN). I should account in the same way for 
the same error in Heb. xiii. 15 (AYTOY[OY]JANA-).@ Here P46 
Is in even better company, for X* D* P Y pesh Fulgentius 
likewise omit odv. The conjunction is in the style of Hebrews; 
cf. iv. I, 11, 16, x. 19, and roivvy in xill. 13. By the way, 
association 1n this kind of error does not necessarily establish a 
relationship between all those witnesses sharing in it, for such 
errors could occur more than once independently. We have, how- 
ever, previously observed some instances of scribal errors propa- 
gated by definite families of witnesses.) Most of those attesting 
the last two variants likewise seem to perpetuate the errors of 
common ancestors. 

On two further cases where P46, with others, omits otv the 
judgement is likely to be different. 


+C v. 7 exxafapare P46 X* A BD FG, min mu, vulg pesh sah boh arm, 
Marc'*t Clem Cypr Pel Bas Chrys al: 
add ovy C P min mu, vulg™s boh™s harcl Orig al. 


(Cf. above, p. 133.) 

The particle would here be possible; cf. xvi. 18 and Phil. ii. 
29, where all witnesses have it.“ Differently, however, from the 
two preceding instances, there was here no reason, whether 
palaeographical or in the context, to omit odv if it had been in 
the text from the first. But there was reason for adding it, both 
in the parallels just quoted and in the normal horror asyndeti. In 
fact, the evidence against the particle is overwhelming. 


1) Cf. above, p. 183. 

(2) Cf, TETIOOE for wézovOev Heb. ii. 18 in P46, On errors of the same kind 
in 1 Cor. xill. 12 and xil. 20 see below, pp. 193 and 198. 

3) Above, pp. 63, 140, n.5, Ig1, n. 1; cf., for example, the evidence for 
the variant ATIOTHTI : ATAOTHTI in 2 Cor. i. ra. 

4) Qdv after an imperative is frequent in the papyri; see Mayser ii. 3, p. 150. 


30. 
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In 1 Cor. vi. 7 the evidence for the asyndeton is much smaller, 
yet intrinsic reasons are strongly in its favour: 


+76n pev odwe P46 N* D* (hiant FG) 33 1739, 209 462 206-429 
1611-1108: 
non pev ovv oAwe A B C cet. 


After J. Mill, J. Weiss also considered ody to be ‘completely 
untenable’. And, indeed, pév odv could not here fulfil either of 
its two characteristic functions: it could not be supposed to be 
used in an adversative sense, correcting a preceding statement, 
nor to lead on the argument (as it does, for example, in vi. 4). 
Paul is here tightening the argument on which his reproach 
rests: ‘Actually (éAwce, as in v. 1) it is already a shortcoming®?) 
in you that’, &c. Odv appears to have been wrongly repeated 
on the model of vi. 4. 

We now turn to ydp added or omitted. P** is clearly wrong in 
omitting it, alone with min 2208, in Heb. vil. 11. The same 
may be said of D FG P in 1 Cor. xiii. 12.6) The asyndeton 
would here indeed be suitable, but the absence of the particle 
in these few witnesses is naturally ascribed to haplography in 
the sequel -MEN[TAP]APTIAI.© This suggestion is supported by 
P46 (alone) omitting, not indeed yap, but the following dprv. 
On the other hand, D* and a few others‘? insert an unsuitable 
yap in Heb. xii. 4, probably on the model of the preceding verse, 
and Pap. Graec. Vindob. 29299, a parchment fragment of the 
sixth century, adds a spurious, though suitable, yap after tic in 
1 Cor. ix. 7a.) These weakly attested variants are hardly more 
than scribal slips. The remaining two instances are different. 


) The evidence of the versions is unsafe here. The Harklean, though, 
attests odv sub asterisco. 

-@) ‘Tnsertum est odv, ob connectionem.’ 

3) Or ‘defeat’; see F. Field, Notes . . .2, 1899, 160 and 171. 

4) On ody in Rom. xiii. 125 see below, p. 258. 

(5) 'Tischendorf’s statement about P in his editio crit. octava is controverted 
by his own publication of P in Monum. Sacra, v. The absence of an equivalent 
for yap in the Vulgate may be an Old Latin survival. Its omission by some 
Fathers (twice in Clement) teaches nothing, but the presence of yap in many 
others (thrice in Clement) has demonstrative force, because it cannot, as a 
rule, be ascribed to the patristic context. 

(©) Cf. above, p. 192, and below, p. 198. ‘ dp insertum est nexis gratia’, 
says J. Mill, Proleg. xlvii. His criticism is sometimes rather ruthless, or even 
rash, and in places misled by faulty collations. 

(7) Namely 35 440 491 vulg™ss sah boh arm. 

(8) Ed. P. Sanz in Mitteil. ... Papyrussamml. der Nat.-Bibl. Wien, N.s. iv. 1, 
1946, 72. 

B, 1859 O 
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- —C vili. 8 ovre cav P46 8 A B 33 429 vulg™s sah boh arm Bas} Tert} 
Cypr: 
oute yap eav D FG w vulg™ss pesh Clem Orig) Bas} Tert$ 
Aug Ambst. 


The distribution of the evidence is similar to, though not 
identical with, that for the change of order in this passage.) The 
two variants belong together. The order in the majority text has 
been shown to be original. The inversion, in most of the ‘Alex- 
andrian’ witnesses, resulted from the omission, in a ‘subarche- 
type’, of the first of the two parallel clauses ‘neither when we 
eat...nor when we do not eat’. In the parent manuscript, there- 
fore, the thesis ‘food will not bring us into communion with God’ 
was followed by asyndeton. When the omitted clause was re- 
introduced, it was misplaced. In its new setting there was no 
room for ydp. Hence yap is absent from that group of witnesses 
which attests the dislocation.) The original form compares with 

al. v. 6, vi. 15; 1 Thess. ii. 15. 


+C xiv. 14 eav P*#* B FG (nonf) 33(?) 209* 1739 Aug? Ephr? sah arm: 
eav yap cet (eav de 223). 


This passage is in its structure comparable to the preceding 
one: both times a general ruling is elaborated and substantiated. 
There are, however, two differences. (a) Here, as again in ver. 
18, Paul suddenly brings in his own person: the asyndeton suits 
both these places equally well; and (0) yap added would suggest 
that the argument thus introduced is comprised within this very 
clause—which in fact only prepares it. This consideration again 
supports the asyndeton. It is unlikely that such considerations 
could have led to the expunging of an original yap. It is probable, 
on the other hand, that an original asyndeton has been obliter- 
ated by the insertion of the particle. 


@) Origen in Matth. xi. 14 (p. 57. 33 Klo.) can hardly be quoted for the 
omission of ydp: in view of its presence a few pages earlier (p. 54. 13) and also 
in c. Cels. viii. 29 (p. 244. 27 Koe.) the shorter form should be ascribed to 
intentional abbreviation for the sake of Origen’s argument. The few other 
patristic counter-instances are similarly doubtful. 

(2) See above, p. 161. 

G3) There could not but be a certain amount of attempted correction and 
cross-influences between the two pairs of readings; e.g. the family reading 
has been partially, and in opposite ways, removed in N and 1739. The 
inversion of the negation in A** and 33* respectively likewise resulted from 
the competition of the two readings. None the less the attestation of the two 
variants is in the main incontestably the same. 

4) The omission, here, of ydp (which is attested also by Clement) in P*6, G, 
and two minuscules is a mere accident and of no significance. 
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Another particle contests the place of the asyndeton in 1 Cor. 
vi. 16: 


+(?)ovx odare P** D (w) mr harcl Marcion ps-Athan Tertullian): 
praefy7 NX AB CFG ¥ 1739 al mu®) d vulg pesh sah boh Clem 
Meth. 


Has 7 been added in roughly one-half of the tradition on the 
model of ver. 19—or has it been omitted in the other half on the 
model of ver. 15? The question is nicely balanced. The observa- 
tion of Paul’s usage leads to a probable, though not a certain, 
result. The phrase ov« oidare occurs twice in Romans and ten 
times in 1 Corinthians. The particle 7 is prefixed to it in two 
cases) where Paul sets out to substantiate a preceding thesis. 
Likewise in 1 Cor. vi. 2) and g the particle seems to introduce 
the elaboration of the reproach contained in the preceding 
questions. The particle is lacking in six instances introducing a 
fresh point. Finally Rom. vi. 16 and the passage under dis- 
cussion have this in common, that they are preceded by p1 
yevoito. In Romans, 7 is only in D FG, a few Latin witnesses, 
and the Sahidic. Neither the papyrus nor Marcion is available, 
but it is overwhelmingly probable that the original text here 
lacked the particle. In applying these observations to the present 
passage it might be held that in it Paul substantiates a preceding 
statement; the particle, then, ought to be original. Against this, 
however, are the three arguments that (a) it is highly unlikely 
that Paul should here have used another form than in the 
parallel Rom. vi. 16; (5) the removal, rather than the creation, 
of asyndeton is the characteristic trend of the tradition; and (c) 
it seems natural that after the exclamation py yevoro Paul 
should start quasi afresh. The particle added would gloss over 
the natural pause after the optative. 

On the balance then, the shorter reading would appear to be 
original. 

We proceed, to the best of our ability, to ‘settle Hotz’s business’. 
With regard also to the addition and omission of 67: the tradition 
is, on the whole, uniform. Here again P** has some errors of 
its own, for it is almost certainly wrong in omitting it, against 
practically all other witnesses, in Rom. ix. 6, 2 Cor. i. 5, vi. 16.7 

) De pud. xvi, p. 253..14 Reiff. 

(2) Namely 5, [6], 181- 1836-1898, 255s 256-1349-2127, 337, 920, &c. 

3) Rom. xi. 2; 1 Cor. vi. 19. ) Cf. Rom. vi. 2, vil. 1 7) dyvoetre. 

(6) Here the Byzantine text omits 7 against P46 and all ancient witnesses. 

(©) 1 Cor. iii, 16, v. 6, vi. 3, 15, 1x. 13, 24. 

(7) With 69, Aug4: this means nothing. 
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At the other extreme the Byzantines reaffirm their horror vacut by 
inserting drt in 1 Cor. iv. 9,“ thus blunting the emphasis of the 
original wording.” In 1 Cor. vii. 29—this, too, a particularly 
unsuitable passage—D FG do the same. They had successors 
(probably independent) in Y and the minuscules 319 and 642, 
and a predecessor in Marcion. On the other hand, dozens ‘of 
passages where the verb Aéyw, or the perfect yéypazrrat, could have 
been furnished with the particle have remained unexpanded. The 
bulk of the later manuscripts even drop 67 in Gal. 111. 103 so 
do many of them in Rom. 11. 1o—both times after yéypanrau. 
These are instances of assimilation to Paul’s normal practice, 
for there are eighteen instances (three in Gal.) of the quotation 
immediately following upon yeypamrat. However, two further 
instances of the particle added (Rom. iv. 17 and viu. 36) 
remained unaltered and prove that Paul could vary his practice. 

Errors of omission and commission, then, though not frequent, 
must be reckoned with, here again, at every stage of the tradi- 
tion. In Eph. ui. 3, P4* supports B d (FG) sah™s Vict Ambst in 
omitting 67. I submit that the asyndeton is original and was 
obliterated as in so many other instances. The substitution, in 
FG, of ydp for the 67: of the majority suggests this very process. 
The asyndeton was the natural way of commencing the apostle’s 
recapitulation of his credentials and preferable to the production 
of an unwieldy string of dependent clauses precariously attached 
to the preceding phrase by 671. This dependence on the phrase 
‘if indeed (i.e. ‘as surely’) ye have heard’ becomes particularly 
unsuitable in the following reference to 1. 9 (‘ Ka8wc mpo€ypaiba ”). 

The problem and the distribution of the evidence are similar 
in 2 Cor. i. 10, where 67u is omitted by P4* B D* 1739 [M] 
and transposed in FG. Here again a strong case can be made for 
the shorter reading. The perfect 7jAmixa expresses a general deep 
trust and not a particular hope; it is therefore, throughout the 
New Testament, never followed by a specifying clause.“ The 


() Th. Beza, too, printed the particle—evidently from his possession of the 
Claromontanus. Hence it figures in the Elzevir edition of the textus receptus. 
Cf. above, p. 49, n. 2. 

() With the original structure of the passage may be compared Soka, eici 
Geot in a pun by the lute-player Stratonicus (Athen. 350d) or Sond pév 
(eczrev), ov paxpav éecrw in Dio Chrysost. Or. vii. 70. 

&) Souter quotes Origen for the omission. In the three Origenian quota- 
tions which I have been able to trace, Or. attests 674: Hom. in Lev. xi. 2 
(i. 452 Baehrens), Rufinus has quia (twice) ; and so Cat. in Eph. p. 159 Cramer 
= F.T.S. iii, 1902, 410. 

(4) See 1 Cor. xv. 19; 1 Tim. iv. 10, v. 5, vi. 173 Jn. v. 45. 
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confession to ‘the God in whom I have put my trust’ bears no 
qualification. ‘And he will save again’ begins a fresh sentence. 

In 1 Cor. xv. 27 a similar body of witnesses (P46 B 33 d (g) 
vulg Iren** Did Chrys Hippol Hil Ambst) again omit 671, 
attested by the majority. This time, however, they can hardly be 
right. With astatement, and not a quotation proper, following, the 
particle appears to be indispensable. Its omission, then, must be re- 
garded as ascribal error. Asecond or: follows almost immediately : 
this might induce some early scribe or editor to drop the first. 

With regard to Hot, then, P4* is once wrong(?), twice right 
together with a “B-plus-W’ group. Besides, the papyrus has a 
discreditable proportion of scribal errors bearing upon this 
particle. No branch and no period of the tradition is quite free 
from such errors, but their number seems restricted. 

By way of corollary, the presence or otherwise of pév pre- 
luding a following 5¢, and of «ai preparing for a second kai, 
may here be briefly considered.“) The former combination, 
though very much rarer in the New Testament than in classical 
writings, none the less has a fair number of indubitable instances 
in the Pauline Epistles. ‘There was, however, as Godet (ad Rom. 
Xvi. 19) observed, also a tendency to interpolate it: certain 
pedants must have felt that it could give an elegant flavour to 
the zncompta veritas of the apostle’s style. Evident instances are 
2 Cor. iv. 12 and Tit. i. 15, because both times the bulk of the 
later manuscripts is opposed, and refuted, by the unanimous 
voice of the old witnesses.“ Besides, év in both these cases makes 
nonsense; its addition, called forth by 6é€ following, betrays a 
blunted feeling of style. It is hardly better in Rom. vi. 210, yet 
there pev is in the early witnesses B D* FG (hiat P**) as well 
as in N°, 33(?), a few other minuscules, and harcl.) In Rom. xvi. 
19 and Gal. ii. 9 p& is perhaps not quite inadmissible, but it 
effects both times a stilted phrase. Its omission by P** B D 
FG WY al, latt in the former place® (against § A C P w), 


) IT am among those who would bracket the first cat pv(c)erat. For the 
reading ryAtKovrwy Oavarwv cf. above, p. 104. The passage then would read 
6c ek THA. Oavatwr éppicato Hudc: ic Gv HAmikapev’ Kat Ere pUceTaL KTA. 

2) But see below, p. 213, n. 3. 

(3) With regard tore... «at, we may refer to Heb. v. 1 and 7, where ve (as 
noted above, p. 40), is wrongly omitted by P46 B or by a smallish number of 
minuscules respectively. 

(4) At the former place, though, already Ambrosiaster has the interpolation. 

,) Not (as Merk, after von Soden, asserts) in Clement. 

(6) Clement (against the statements in Tischendorf, Tregelles, von Soden, 

and Merk) has pe». 
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and by X* B FG with very many others (hiat P**) against A 
C.D al in the latter, is its condemnation. 

The observation of this widespread and lasting schoolmasterly 
tendency weighs against the particle in the less obvious instance 
I Cor. il. 15: 

--avaxpwee P46 A C D* FG m r vulg sah™s boh Valentin (sec Iren- 
graec) Clem Orig Theodoret} al: 
add pev B cet Iren-lat.? 


The particle added throws the stress upon the following 
clause, so that one would have to translate ‘Although he ex- 
amines all things, he is himself not examined by anybody’. This 
would be against the trend of Paul’s argument. The addition is 
bound up with the omission of the following article (before 
mavra) : the evidence for both variants is roughly the same.“ Ta 
mavTa or pev mavra is rhythmically satisfactory, but not so the 
two combined; and indeed the conflation pév ra mavra occurs 
only in few witnesses. The interpolation of pév entailed the 
omission of ra. 

All these instances, then, show the particle to have been 
interpolated. They will hardly be sufficient to make the critics 
adopt, on the sole authority of P4*,“ the omission of ev also in 
1 Cor. i. 18. Omissions are a typical fault of the papyrus“) and 
the particle here suitably prepares for the triumphant ‘but for 
the saved ones, salvation’. The proof that P4° is as little free 
from error in this respect as in any other is given by 1 Cor. xii. 
20. The omission of pév (ME) before p¢An—again a clear case of 
haplography’)—by P4é* B D* and six minuscules®) weakens 
the point of Paul’s argument: ‘though there are indeed many 
members, there is only one body.’ The fault was put right by 
a corrector of P4é,(9) 

In Rom. vii. 25b° the omission of pev (hiat P4*) by X* FG 


@) The Old Syriac, as represented by Aphraates (i, p. 370 Parisot) and the 
Liber Graduum (pp. 331 and 867 Kmosko) connects the two Pauline phrases 
by a mere ‘and’. This suggests (though not with certainty) an original 
without pev. 

@) 8 omits this verse. 3) Above, p. 109. 

4) With boh" *—which means hardly more than nothing. 

(5) See above, p. 18, where another instance of pev omitted by P46 only, 
Heb. vii. 18, was quoted. 

(©) See above, p. 137, for the text of this passage. 

(7) Cf. above, p. 192, n. 3. 

@) Namely 5 102 441 623 1827 1845; cf. above, p. 103. 

() See below, p. 259, n. 5. 

(°) On this passage see above, p. 16. 
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467 d m vulg patr latt is equally hard to accept. The evidence 
for it, though not negligible, is not really strong and the omission 
impairs the Attic polish (be it due to Paul or to an early inter- 
polator) of the whole passage. In fact, pév gives it the proper 
emphasis: ‘while serving God’s law with my reason, still with 
my flesh I serve the law of sin.’ 

The interpolation of cat to correspond with a second kai 
later on may be instanced first from two unequivocal cases 
which, however, cannot be checked by P**. In 1 Thess. v. 15 it 
is found in B P® and the Byzantines; in 1 Tim. iv. 10 in FG 
w ; both times so evidently spurious as to require no discussion. 
The early evidence, though, for what otherwise would be re- 
garded as a late corruption is worth noting. In 1 Cor. V1l. 34 
P46 throws its vote into the scale : 


+7w cwpare kat Tw mrevpate P46 A P 33 69 Origi: 
Kat cwpare Kat Tvevpate P® plerique (incl FG o): 
Kal Tw cwpaTe Kat Tw TVEevpaTe NX B Clem Orig} 181 pauc: 
cwpatt Kat mvevpate D; cf. Origs. 


The reading of all modern texts cai TH copate Kai TO TvEdpaTt 
is bad from every point of view. It is overlong and rhythmically 
clumsy; the twofold car gives undue weight to the plain phrase 
‘in body and soul’, and the evidence for this reading is small 
and narrowly confined. The habit of splitting up variant read- 
ings into the smallest units has obscured the fact that the omis- 
sion or addition of cai goes together with that of the articles 
before the two nouns. There are in fact two outstanding forms 
of the text, namely 7@ cwpare kai TH mvedpare and Kai cwpare Kat 
avevpart. Both are materially and rhythmically satisfactory. If 
the latter were assumed to be original, the implied succession of 


(1) An instance of pév solitartum added is in the majority text of Heb. vi. 16 
after dvOpwor. It cannot stand against the solid phalanx P** XA BDP ¥ 
1739 (with some minuscules and r vulg Ambr). Besides, though super- 
ficially elegant, it does not really suit the context: it suggests a contrast 
instead of the original climax from man’s oath to God’s. 

(2) The versions can render these variants but imperfectly and have there- 
fore been disregarded (it appears, though, that t vulg Orig-lat Ambr 
Hier Pelag attest the reading at the top of the table). Nor have I been able 
with any confidence to extricate the readings of the minuscules quoted by 
von Soden. For Origen see Tisch. and catena (p. 109 Cramer = 7.T.S. ix. 

70). 
: (3) One may contrast Plato, Crat. 405 b, where the fuller form kai xara 70 
cSpa Kal Kara THv wvyynv is in accordance with the greater weight, in his 
context, of the same expression. 
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corruptions would be in strict contradiction to the dates of the 
witnesses attesting them. Consequently the form attested by P*é 
and its allies is original. Its first alteration was the addition of xa 
as attested by NB and Clement. Its clumsiness led to the deletion 
of the articles which is characteristic of the later text. 

The addition, here, of kat was another instance of that school- 
master’s polish which we have found applied to so many pas- 
sages. I suspect that the same has happened in 1 Cor. 1. 22: 


+ emerdn!) P46 FG 323%) vulgmss Marcion*** Clem Cypr Hil Ambst 
Aug Pelag Sedul: 
add «ax cet. 


P46 continues ot dé “EAAnvec: the error could not have arisen 
if the first xat had been in his copy. The omission, then, is not 
one of the numerous slips of this scribe: it gives reliable and 
early Greek evidence for what so long might have been regarded 
as an error peculiar to the Latin. ‘The argument—decisive to my 
mind—in favour of the shorter reading is in the unsuitability of 
the longer one. Kat . . . xat is out of place here because each of 
the two clauses has its own predicate.) The addition was easily 
suggested by x. 32 and the many Pauline instances of ’Jovéaioi 
te Kal “EdAnvec. 

The interpolation, then, of a complementary pev or xai is a 
fairly frequent feature of the tradition. It is typical of the 
Byzantine text and anything but foreign to the older witnesses ; 
indeed the ‘Alexandrians’ are as liable to it as are the ‘Westerners’ 
and the distinction of the families is, in this detail, often not 
maintained. 

Looking back upon the instances discussed in this section, our 
previous impression has been confirmed. Original asyndeta were 
at all times liable to obliteration. The Byzantine horror asyndeti 
stands out again, notwithstanding the creation, through assimi- 
lation, of some spurious asyndeta. The omission of some original 
conjunctions was observed also in P*4*; it proved to be due to 


() "Het FG. 

@) Cod. 323, according to von Soden (vol. i, pp. 1697 and 1932 on his cod. 
a157), 1s a close relative of 1739 throughout the Acts and Cath. Epistles, but 
far less so in the Paulines. He is vague about cod. 322 (ib. 1688 on his a550), 
which according to J. Mill and Griesbach is a copy of 323 and indeed regu- 
larly occurs together with it. I therefore do not quote 322. 

3) The first xaé cannot possibly be supposed not to correspond with the 
second. Kat after ézec(67) retains in any case its full force (as in Rom. xi. 22); 
its rendering by a mere ‘since moreover’ (which in itself would be permis- 
sible) is here excluded by the context. 
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slips either of its scribe or in some earlier manuscript reflected 
also by other witnesses. On the other hand, the papyrus lacks every 
one of those conjunctions which, on examination, appeared to 
be interpolations. The evidence for these genuine, shorter read-. 
ings 1s curious: it normally cuts across the delimitation of the 
main families of witnesses. The papyrus is, almost always, 
joined by one, or few, members of the ‘Alexandrian’ group; 
most often B and/or & 1739; while the larger part of this group 
(once, 1 Cor. vi. 16, the whole of it) is in opposition and wrong. 
At the same time, we find P** joined by some part or other of the 
Western evidence. It follows that the papyrus in these instances 
preserves very old (we would say, original) readings ; and indeed 
Marcion sides with it in the two instances where his wording is 
known, 1 Cor. v. 7 and vi. 16. For the relevant interpolations are 
prior to the separation of the Eastern and Western families ; they 
existed, side by side with the original wording, in the second 
century and hence could infect the tradition both in the East 
and West. In this respect, then, the ‘Alexandrian’ filter has been 
far less effective than in others ; it was comparatively often foiled 
by the strong tendency against asyndeta and thus allowed a 
number of interpolations to flow down to Byzantium. However, 
in noting this we must not forget the far greater number of 
passages which were kept free from the effects of this tendency. 
How many conjunctions might have been interpolated into 
1 Cor. xu alone! 

We noted that this tendency asserted itself down to the latest 
period of the tradition and have found it active, likewise, in its 
earliest stages. The freedom from it of the ‘proto-Alexandrian’ 
group (whose identity is thereby again vindicated) calls for an 
explanation. It was not the foolish scribe of P** that managed, 
time and again, to pick on the uninterpolated wording. 


C. VARIATION IN PARTICLES CONNECTING CLAUSES 


In view of the persistent tendency to obliterate original 
asyndeta, the presence, at some places, of different connecting 
particles in different witnesses may stir the suspicion that these 
may owe their existence to the same tendency and that an 
original asyndeton has been glossed over in various ways 
throughout the tradition. We shall bear this possibility in mind 
in considering a number of such variants. 

An unusual amount of such variation occurs at the beginning 
of 1 Cor. vill. 11: 
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amroAAutat yap P46 &* B (hiat C) 33 917; cf. sah boh Clem4™: 
amroAAurat ovv A P 326 1808: 


Kat amroAAvrat ovy 104 181: 
Kat atroAAvTat X° D* 206 263 321 429 441 1739 [424**] 1799 Aug: 


Kat amroAecrat FG w vulg syr arm Iren'*t Ambst Pelag!. 


So large an amount of variation could indeed suggest the 
hypothesis just alluded to; but a glance at the context shows that 
some kind of conjunction is here indispensable. Since, however, 
the context is far from clear, it is precarious to assess the suita- 
bility of the various conjunctions offered by the tradition: the 
choice is bound up with the interpretation of the preceding 
sentence. The current view is that Paul used the verb oixodopety 
ironically and stated that a ‘weak’ brother might be driven to 
consume meat offered to idols. If this interpretation is accepted, 
one cannot but concede to J. Weiss that all attempts to account 
for a following yap must fail (seeing that the following clause 
gives the implication, or consequence, but not the reason, for 
this statement)®) and that «ai (‘and thus’) déAAvraz is the one 
possible continuation. The evidence for this reading is greatly 
strengthened by the accession of 1739; moreover, the Byzantine 
variant evidently presupposes it.) The reading of D*, then, may 
safely be traced to the second century. Even so, it has the fatal 
weakness that, owing to its very suitability, it cannot account. 
for the emergence of the difficult, competing readings. The 
opposite process may be naturally assumed: the difficulty of yap 
accounts for the superficially easier variants cai and odv. If, then, 
the ‘Alexandrian’ yap is original but does not fit the modern 
interpretation of the passage to which it refers, this interpreta- 
tion should be reconsidered. ‘The device of relieving its difficulty 
by ascribing ironical force to the notion of ‘edification’—the 
keyword of Paul’s argument—may be questioned; all the more 
SO since ver. 12 (tUmrovrec adtav TH cuveidyncv) and the parallel 
Rom. xiv. 15 suggest that the ‘weak’ brother would be shaken 
and hurt in his conscience rather than swept on to eating sacri- 
ficial meat. One may have to assume some primitive corruption 

) Strom. Iv. 13. 94 (p. 291. 3 St.). In Paed. un. 1. 10 (p. 161. 12) Clement 
weaves the quotation into his own context. 

@) This, in my view, holds good also for Lietzmann’s attempt to give ydp 
the meaning of odv, based as it is upon a forced interpretation of ix. 10 and 
the inappropriate reference to Rom. iv. 3 and 9. 

(3) It is strange that Irenaeus (mm. 18. 3 Mass.) should anticipate the 
Byzantine form. Could periet be a scribal error for perit or periit? This change 


of one letter would give to the reading of D* equal ‘transcriptional’ authority 
with that of the Alexandrian group. 
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of the text. The ‘Alexandrian’ ydp in ver. 11, I submit, requires 
a phrase like ‘rather restrict your freedom’ to precede it. 

The variant ydp : odv recurs in three other instances.) They 
can all be safely settled, for they all prove to be due to the in- 
fluence of parallel passages. 


C1. 26 Bremere 999 1311 2127: 
BA. ovy D (non d) FG 93: 
BA. yap P* cet. 


As von Soden notes,®) the first variant comes from Phil. iii. 2, 


the second from Eph. v. 15. 


H iv. 3 eccepy. yap P13 P46 B D w lat sah harcl: 
eccepx. ovv X A C 1739 [M 1908] al boh pesh(?). 


Odv was suggested by ib. 1, 11, 14, 16 (which also supplied 
the faulty subjunctive eicepydpefa in A C 33), but these pas- 
sages are in fact not parallel. In Heb. viii. 4, finally, the reading 
et ev ovv Of all ancient witnesses is changed into ed ev ydp in the 
Byzantine text. The change, as von Soden indicates, was sug- 
gested by ib. vil. 11. 

Aé and «ai compete in 1 Cor. xii. 6 


6 de avtoc NX A o vulg Eus Bas al: 
6 avtoc de D FG: 
Kat 6 avtoc P46 B C 1739 min mu Orig. 


The evidence is fairly evenly balanced. With most editors (but 
against Westcott—Hort) I believe that Paul’s wording is pre- 
served in & and its allies. The alternative in P** &c. may be 
ascribed to an editor who observed that in the preceding two 
bipartite clauses Paul had used once dé... 6¢ and once kai... Kai, 
and who hence favoured the same regularity also here. In fact it 
‘Is far more probable that, at the end of this series of parallel 
clauses, Paul broke this regularity in order to stress the conclud- 
ing “but one and the same God’. If this view is correct, we have 
here a corruption in the representatives of the earliest form of 
the ‘Alexandrian’ tradition, corrected by their successors.) 

An original 6 1s, in the tradition of the classical writers, very 
often corrupted to yap. The opposite change likewise occurs, 


') Outside the two epistles with which we are mainly concerned it recurs 
e.g. Rom. iil. 28. 

@) yon Soden often suggests parallel influence where it is out of the 
question. His exaggerations must not discredit the fact that this is an out- 
standing source of corruption. 


(3) Cf. above, pp. 62, 142, and 189 (Heb. xii. 9). 
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but it is far less frequent.” The same holds good for the New 
Testament. The prevalence of the former corruption is, in both 
fields, indicative of a conscious tendency to replace the non- 
descript connexion by a more definite one. A clear instance is 
1 Cor. vil. 40: 
Soxw de P46N A D FG P w, vulg pesh harcl-marg boh, Orig? Tert3 
Aug (Pelag?): 
Soxw yap B 33 1739 [424**] and eleven min®), vulg sah harcl-text, 
Cyr Orig-lat Ambrj Ambst Vigil Sedul : 
Soxw d arm Orig} Ambr? Hieron (Pelag?). 


Asyndeton is here out of the question. The surprising thing 
about the reading yap is that it is so strongly attested and that it 
could have impressed scholars like Dr. Hort and J. Weiss. ‘The 
B reading requires a phrase like ‘I may say this’ to be under- 
stood before it, but this supplement could only duplicate Paul’s 
KaTa THY eunv yvwounv—after which the proper continuation is 
by dox@ dé. Here, then, P** parts company with its outstanding 
allies B and 1739 and stresses the superior attestation of the 
correct reading. 

The same variant occurs in Gal. 1. 11 

ywupilw yap NX? B D* FG 33 1952 vulg sah patr latt: 
yowpilw de P46 X* cet syr boh Orig Cyr Pelag(?). 

Bishop Lightfoot discussed this passage with characteristic 
lucidity and penetration (he printed dé): ‘the former [i.e. dé], 
resuming the subject which has been interrupted by his defence 
of himself, is more after the Apostle’s manner, while yap would 
seem the obvious connecting particle to transcribers’. His judge- 
ment has now been confirmed by P** again opposing B. Light- 
foot did not fail to notice the parallels 1 Cor. xv. 1, 2 Cor. vii. 1: 
d¢€ there might indeed be supposed to have occasioned the same 
reading in the present passage. ‘These, however, are for once 
genuine parallels. The superficial appropriateness of ydp is here 
so striking that it could hardly have been dislodged if it had 
been in the text from the first. It owes its existence, here again, 
to a mistaken effort at clarifying the apostle’s thought. 

Three further instances of the same variant may illustrate the 
same tendency. In 1 Cor. xi. 31 6é is guaranteed by the agree- 
ment of all ancient witnesses, but the later evidence, and already 
C, substitute yap. Ib. xv. 50 the same alteration is confined to 


() Cf. J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 1934, 169, and also an article 
by the present writer in Rhein. Museum, xciv, 1951, 337. 


@) Namely 69 255 256 330 436 441 462 467 1319 1912 2004. 
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Western witnesses, its early origin being attested by Marcion, 
Tertullian, and Irenaeus (lat and arm). No one is likely to 
accept it on this evidence, for Lightfoot is clearly right in saying 
that it is ‘the Apostle’s manner’ to connect his flowing ideas only 
loosely. The urge to give them a closer connexion was particu- 
larly effective in 1 Cor. vii. 7. Here, yap is already in B and 
dominates the later evidence. But dé, attested by P*#* X* A C 
D* FG 33 minn, is supported also by the parallels Rom. xvi. 
19, 1 Cor. vil. 32, xi. 3, xiv. 5. 

All this supports the view that likewise in the difficult 
passage 1 Cor. i1. 10 dé, and not ydp, is genuine. The latter is 
recorded from P** B 1739 ‘Euthalius’®) and about eight other 
minuscules) as well as from sah boh™s Clem“) Bas: a very 
strong group, but not beyond the possibility of error. 

With regard then to this variant, B has been found surprisingly 
liable to uncalled-for changes, while P** has remained untainted 
except in the last instance. The opposite change, from yap to 6é, 
is rare: it was contrary to the tendency just traced. It did, how- 
ever, occur in 1 Cor. x. 1. Here the spuriousness of dé 1s evident 
from its attestation by the Byzantine text only‘) and its origin 
is easily traced to od Oédw Se dpac ayvoetv in Rom. 1. 13; cf. 
1 Thess. iv. 13. The reading yap is supported (if such support 
were needed) by the parallel in 2 Cor. 1. 8. 


We may now consider together the twelve variant readings 
just discussed. The Byzantine text was wrong in the four in- 
stances peculiar to it®) (and one might easily have added to 


() Tertullian quotes this verse in De resurr. 49 (p. 102. 19 Kroy.), stressing 
the particle enim. In c. Marc. v. 10 (p. 608. 18 Kroy.) the wording is in 
several details different. There is, then, no reason to doubt that enim, which 
Tert. gives here again, is this time quoted from Marcion. 

(2) yon Soden, vol. i, p. 1973, suggests the opposite inference, viz. that dé 
is a corruption due to these parallels; but he prints dé in his text (where he 
fails to quote B). 

(3) i.e. von Soden’s group J! less D FG. Of this group, Tischendorf quotes 
88 (his 93) and 181 (his 46). 

(44) Namely (combining Tischendorf and von Soden) 6 69 218 326 441 
462 1175 1912. 

(S) J cannot find that Origen (quoted by Merk) ever has this reading. 

(©) A similar group has a spurious ydp (caused probably by ydp preceding 
and following) in 2 Cor. ii. 1 (P4* Pap Gr Vind 3073 [ed. Sanz] B 33 69 
1175 1611 pauc, r harcl boh). 

(7) Thus also in 1 Cor. xiii. 9; cp. below, p. 206, n. 4. 

(8) With the restriction that it was anticipated, once by B and once by C 
(1 Cor, vii. 7, X1. 31). 
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them) ;“ but wherever there was an ancient variant, the Byzan- 
tine text sided with the majority of the ancient witnesses and 
thus appeared to be right in all instances except in 1 Cor. vu. 
11. One may infer that minority errors in the ancient text were 
often corrected away in the course of the tradition; moreover, 
such errors which happen to occur in part of the few manu- 
scripts which happen to survive may have had only slight 
currency and therefore have disappeared in the course of time. 

As to the most outstanding ancient witnesses, P*® errs twice 
(1 Cor. il. 10, xii. 6) in conjunction with its customary allies B 
and 1739. In its ten correct readings it joins once an ‘Alex- 
andrian’ minority (1 Cor. viii. 11), the rest being majority 
readings. By way of contrast, B appeared to be wrong in fully 
five instances. The remaining ‘Alexandrians’—in other words, 
N and its allies—appeared to be always right except in Heb. iv. 
3 (against P46 B Ww). The opposition against these ‘minor 
Alexandrians’, especially in 1 Cor. 11. 10, vil. 40, and xu. 6, once 
again stresses the identity of the ‘proto-Alexandrian’ group; if 
we were right in describing its readings in these three cases as 
wrong, the inference must be that its successors managed to 
improve the text which they had inherited. The Western text 
finally erred twice in isolation,@) once with some ‘Alexandrians’ 
(Gal. i. 11) and once (1 Cor. viii. 11) with the majority against 
the ‘Alexandrian’ chiefs. 

In view of the homogeneity of the variants here assembled, 
this summing-up is perhaps permissible. No mathematical pre- 
cision, obviously, can be claimed for it. It may, however, under- 
line the conclusion that, with regard also to connecting particles, 
the text was exposed to corruption from the earliest to the latest 
times ; that what we call ‘Alexandria’ for several centuries acted 
as a Clearing filter; that the Western branch, when isolated, 
hardly ever preserves the original; that no branch of the tradi- 
tion and no single witness is free from error; and that—in spite 
of the various corrupting tendencies which we have tried to 
define—the total amount of corruption probably was not great. 
The suspicion uttered at the beginning of this chapter has not 
so far been confirmed: none of our variants suggest the exist- 
ence of an original asyndeton.™ This is as good as a vote of 
confidence for the transmitted text where it is uniform. 


@) A particularly unsuitable xai is interpolated after xpwe? in 1 Cor. v. 13. 

@) 1 Cor. ii. 10, vii. 7, 40, xii. 6; Gal. i. 11. G3) 1 Cor. i. 26, xv. 50. 

4) A passage where this assumption has a chance of being correct is 1 Cor. 
xii, 9: if ydp, attested by all old and many recent witnesses, is correct, how 
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This is a question exclusively of kai added or omitted.) We 
may begin with antitheses of the form ‘A (and) not B’. With 
regard to these the tradition is unanimous in 1 Cor. vii. 12 ‘I, 
not the Lord’ and Heb. xiii. 9 ‘by grace ..., not by food’ on the 
one hand, and 1 Cor. x. 20 ‘demons and not God’, Col. ii. 8 
‘after the elementary spirits and not after Christ’, and Heb. xii. 8 
‘bastards and not sons’ on the other. There can thus be no doubt 
that both forms are legitimate. In four cases there is variation. 


C ili. 2 yada . . . ov Bpwya?) PX A BC P 1739 min mu r vulg 
Marcion®) Iren (graec et lat) Clem$ Orig$ Eus Cypr Hil 
Ambst(?) Pelag! al mu: 


yala ... Kat ov Bowua D FG w. 


The evidence shows that the asyndeton is original. Varying 
views have been held with regard to the material parallel Heb. v. 12: 


yaAakroc ov cTepeac Tpodync P46 X* Be b) C 39 1288 1319 1739 vulg 
boh™ss Orig-graec? -lat?4) Cyr Aug: 
yadaKtoc Kau ov cr. Ttpodnc A B* D w Clem? Orig-lat?). 


von Soden who, like the Oxford Revisers, preferred the longer 
reading, would ascribe the omission of xa to the influence of 
the Pauline parallel. In view of the marked differences of word- 
ing this is not an obvious assumption ; moreover, the intentional 
production, by scribes or editors, of an asyndeton would be 


could 5¢€, which is found in many later manuscripts, come into existence? 
The change would be against the characteristic tendency of the tradition; 
yet 6€ has no claim upon genuineness. Both particles, then, may here be 
spurious: the asyndeton would be in keeping with the sustained style of the 
chapter. In Heb. xiii. 4 the same change in the Byzantine majority (and 
already in CG) may be due, as von Soden suggests, to 1 Cor. v. 13. The 
parallel is not very striking; anyhow, ydp is here protected by the analogy of 
the other precepts (vv. 2, 5, 9, 11, 14, 16, &c.). Clement, Strom. rv. xx. 128 
(ii. 305. 8 St.), is not a safe witness for the early emergence of the Byzantine 
alteration which thus may be ascribed to a mere scribal error (see at the 
beginning of this section, p. 192). 

@) For ve... «at cf. above, p. 197, n 

2) To the instances demonstrating the origin of this simile in Greek 
popular philosophy may be added Heraclitus, Alleg. Homer. 76. 

3) Adamantius, Dial. v. 22. Harnack (Marcon, 1924, 82) describes this 
quotation as nicht sicher, although on p. 62 he agrees with Zahn that quota- 
tions ib. v. 22-27 are certain to come from Marcion’s Apostolzkon. 

@) The particle 1 is omitted in the three instances from the Greek Origen 
(c. Cels. iii. 53, i. 249. 1 Koe.; De orat. 27. 5, 366. 4. Koe.; in Matth. xv. 6, 
363. 5 Klo.) as well as in two of the Latin instances (in Num. xxiv. I, 224. 4 
Bae.; in Ez. vii, p. 385 Delarue); e¢ is added in the Latin zn Matth. p. 88. 2 
Klo. and in Regn. 1, p. 486a Del. 
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against the prevailing tendency of the tradition; in the ‘proto- 
Alexandrian’ group it would probably be unique. Stylistically 
this xa’ sounds poor, coming as it does so soon after the same 
particle at the beginning of the sentence. The asyndeton then is 
on all counts to be regarded as original. It has a valid parallel 
iN XIll. 9 ydpuTe.. . ov Bowpacwv, and the emergence of P4* and 
1739 has given the evidence for it at least the strength of its 
rivals. 

In Heb. viii. 2 ‘the Lord, not man’ is guaranteed by P** & 
B D 33 1739 1835 sah Eus, but the particle is interpolated in A w 
vulg (and Eastern versions). 

When the antitheses so far quoted are considered it will be 
seen that the addition or omission of ‘and’ is by no means 
arbitrary. The asyndeton, such as ‘the Lord, not man’ or ‘grace, 
not food’, lays all stress on the first member, with which the 
second is contrasted as inadmissible. Where the conjunction is 
added, as in ‘demons and not God’ or ‘bastards and not sons’, the 
second member indicates the true alternative and is corre- 
spondingly stressed. If this observation is correct—and it seems 
to be in keeping with the spirit of the language—it becomes 
essential in assessing the remaining variant Col. iii. 23: 


Kupww ouvx avOpwroc P46 B 177 1739 sah Pelag’: 
Kupiw Kat ovK avOpwrotc cet Clem.) 


It is of course arguable that the omission of «ai is attested only 
by a limited number of witnesses and that in them it may be 
due to the parallels just quoted or to a scribal error. Against this 
one may urge the superior quality of the “‘proto-Alexandrian’ 
group and the prevailing tendency to obliterate original asyn- 
deta, both militating for the shorter reading. The creation, by 
this group, of a spurious asyndeton would, I believe, be un- 
paralleled.‘) Finally, if the rule just outlined is correct, the 
reading of P** must be accepted, for the addition of cat would 
pervert the apostolic injunction into ‘(.. . working) as though it 
were for the Lord and not, as it ought to be, for men’. 


() Cf. below, n. 3. 

@) The testimony of Clement agreeing with the majority text has here no 
great weight since his quotation contains also the interpolated dovAevovrec 
(as A al). Also in Heb. v. 12 (above, p. 207) Clement had to be quoted 
(against P46 x * 1739) for the interpolated wording. 

3) x Cor. viii. 8 is not an instance; see above, p. 194, for the origin of this 
variant, and cf. above (top of this page). 

4) Here, then, we would commend a reading of B (now no longer isolated) 
which was rejected even by Westcott—Hort. 
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The four instances just discussed support each other. One and 
the same stylistic principle applies to each and all of the readings 
of the most ancient manuscript. P4* then, with 17309, is right in 
consistently giving the shorter reading. Smaller or larger ‘Alex- 
andrian’ groups (nearly always B) are every time found by their 
side. It is one more illustration of the action and the hazards 
of the ‘Alexandrian’ filter in counteracting the trend against 
asyndeta. All four of them are obliterated in the Byzantine text. 

Contrary to its purity in these instances, the papyrus on its 
own interpolates the connecting particle in Heb. viii. 9 and ix. 5. 
As was observed before,") these are failings of its (poor) scribe. 
Moreover, P4¢ shares with B (only) another addition of this 
kind. These two alone—for the patristic quotations mean little 
or nothing@)—insert ‘and’ between ‘gold’ and ‘silver’ in 1 Cor. 
iii, 12.) It is not indeed unthinkable that Paul should have 
started his enumeration of materials“) with a pair bound together 
by «ai and carried on with the asyndeton.) The evidence, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to bear out the assumption that the asyn- 
deton, which all other witnesses attest for the first place also, 
could have come about by the omission of an original particle. 
Evidently, then, these two most outstanding witnesses perpetuate 
the error of some early scribe who was misled by the hackneyed 
combination ‘gold and silver’. 

P46 and B are again united in Heb. ix. 1, omitting cai before 
7 mpwrTn. This time, however, they have the support of 1739, a 
sizeable number of other minuscules,) sah boh pesh, and 
Origen. The particle sounds natural—that is why it is so widely 
added—but it implies the very opposite of the writer’s argument. 
His point is that the Jewish worship is superseded by the sacri- 
fice of the Christ. ‘The first dispensation indeed (pev odv) had 
regulations of service and an earthly sanctuary’: the old order 
is not described as a parallel to the new; its imperfection serves 


() Above, p. 19. 

) Origen, for example (in Jerem. xvi, p. 138. 5 Klo.), freely inserts cat 
after each and every item of Paul’s enumeration. Clement (Strom. v. iv. 
26. 3, p. 342. 12 St.) has it only between the first and second—but his 
paraphrase breaks off with the third. The same Clement, in the same work, 
gives the same quotation without xai (ib. vi. xvii. 152, p. 510. 12 St.). For 
Pelagius, et is attested by that group of manuscripts whose testimony Souter 
(p. 143. 11) rejects. 

(3) Not mentioned by von Soden and Merk. 4) Cf. above, p. 133. 

($) Cf. 1 Tim. i. 10. (©) Cf., for example, Acts iii. 6. 

(7) Namely (keeping von Soden’s family groups, but Gregory’s figures) J 
1827, 489 ; [#8 547, 38; [>! 206*; [>2216*; K°51. Tischendorfadds 32, 108, 336. 

B. 1859 P 
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by contrast to exalt the new. There is no hint, either here or 
anywhere else throughout the Epistle, that the worship of the 
synagogue is continued (not even on a higher plane) by the 
Christians. Theirs is the new dispensation ; their High priest is 
in Heaven. Kai, then, must go. The interpolation has parallels in 
iii. 7 (add A d), xiii. 18 (add D Chrys) and especially in vii. 
4, where again P4¢ B, this time with D* 1311 1739 r vulg™s) 
pesh Ambst Quaest Ephr, have remained free from the addi- 
tional cat (after @) which the others interpolate on the model 
of ver. 2. 

1 Cor. xvi. 10 raises a nice point: 

wc eyw P46 B 1175 1739 [M 424**] sah: 
we Kayw (Kat eyw) cet (incl Origen). 

In comparisons Paul is fond of adding a redundant kai: a 
egitimate figure of speech amply attested from both classical and 
hellenistic Greek.@) According to the unanimous evidence of the 
whole tradition, he does so five times in referring to himself 
and in seven other instances.‘) I count six comparable instances 
without «ai. In three of them, which the tradition faithfully 
preserves, the reason for the omission is plain. In Philemon 17 
(we €ue), Kat was excluded by the situation of the writer ; in Gal. 
iv. 12 and 2 Cor. x. 7 it would have clashed with a second kai 
following. No particular reason, however, can account for the 
absence of xai in 2 Cor. 11. 17 and 1 Thess. v. 6 (‘like the 
others’), seeing that it is in the very same phrase in 1 Thess. 
iv. 13 and Eph. u. 3; cf. Rom. 1. 13 and 1 Cor. ix. 5. Yet the 
tradition is unanimous, at least in the former place, in giving 
the (with Paul) unusual form. In 1 Thess. v. 6 cai is added in 
D FGw: there can be no doubt that the ‘Alexandrians’ (hiat 
P46) & A B 33 1739 pauc Clem (dzs), with pesh, preserve the true, 
shorter form and that the longer variant is due to harmonization. 
Also in Col. i. 7, Paul might easily have written xai after cafdc 
(as he did twice immediately before), but the absence of Kai 

(1) Quite possibly after the B-text of 1 Thess. v. 25. 

2) The Coptic evidence means nothing here: sah boh do not render kai 


in v. 2 either. 

3) See J. D. Denniston, Greek Particles, 1934, 295; E. Mayser, Gramm. der 
griech. Papyri, i. 3, 1934, 145. 20. 

4) 1 Cor. vii. 7, 8, x. 33, x1. 13 2 Cor. xi. 12; cf. Eph. ii. 3. Cf. Iliad vi. 477. 

6) Rom. i. 13, xv. 73 1 Cor. ix. 5; Col. i. 6 (dis); 1 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Thess. 
ii. 13 cf. Eph. il. 3, v. 25, 29. 

(©) A negative clause preceding does not preclude the insertion of xat, 
although, in fact, it makes the phrase illogical; see 1 Thess. iv. 13 and 
Denniston, op. cit. 296. 
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from all except the Byzantine manuscripts shows that he did 
not. It follows that (a) Paul occasionally and without apparent 
reason deviated from his usual practice, and that (5) the tradi- 
tion tends to adapt such exceptions to the norm by adding kai 
but never drops an original «ai. Ergo, the shorter reading in 
I Cor. xvi. 10 is original. 

Here again P46 B, supported by few but important allies, 
have proved their value. In 1 Cor. i. 28 they part company. B 
joins the Byzantines (with r vulg syr) by inserting cat, while the 
papyrus leaves the parenthesis ra yxy ovra unconnected. Its allies 
are here X8* A C* D* FG 33 1175 1611 1739 m Marcion 
Origen} (graec et lat) Ambst Pelag. The added conjunction 
evidently perverts the sense. 

The remaining instances concern kai emphaticum,“) which has 
rather often caused trouble because it was mistaken for a con- 
junction. Thus Heb. vu. 26: 

Kat empervrev P46 A BD 1245 1518 1611 2005) syr Eus: 
Kat om cet. 


‘(Such a priest) was precisely fitting for us.’ This is not the kind 
of emphasis which interpolators produce. But one can under- 
stand that the difficult particle was widely omitted. One might 
suspect a similar usage ib. 22: 

Kpetrovoc P46 A D cet: 
praef xa: B C pauc. 


However, this kai comes from viii. 6—where in turn D (non 
d) and a few late witnesses omit it on the model of vii. 26. In the 
earlier passage it is out of place, since the writer is presenting 
the mere quod erat demonstrandum after the thesis formulated 
in ver. 19. He did write kat emphaticum in xi. 19 (‘God can 
even raise the dead’) and ib. 20: the blessing of Isaac, inspired 
by trust (‘faith’), bore ‘even upon future’ generations, Kat zepi 
peAAdvrwv. The difficult particle at the latter place is omitted, 
on the model of the many parallels throughout the chapter, in 
X Pw and the Eastern versions (hiat B), but P*® with A D* 33 
1739 pauc vulg retain it. 

1 Cor. xi. 19 may be a Pauline instance: 

iva kar P46 B D* 39 (sec. von Soden) 69 330 1739 1912 vulg sah boh™s 
Ambst Pelag: 
om xa X% A C FG P w syr boh arm Orig al. 


() Cf. Denniston, op. cit. 208 f., 317 ff.; Mayser, op. cit. 144. 8. 
(2) Here, as elsewhere, I am not sure how to interpret von Soden’s ‘[*!’. 
Which of the kursorisch kollationierten manuscripts are implied? 
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‘There must be also dissensions (beside the desirable unity), 
so that (thereby) the really valuable men may stand out.’ This 
attempt at explaining what in view of the evidence can hardly 
but be the original wording is perhaps easier than the assump- 
tion of some longish, unwritten sentiment leading up to the 
notion of ‘that also’, which is properly ascribed to ta kai in 
other Pauline passages. 


E. SUMMARY 


In looking back upon this chapter, I am sorrowfully aware 
that it has turned out longer than could possibly make for the 
reader’s genuine enjoyment. Yet it may be observed that, how- 
ever tedious the detailed discussion may have been, the actual 
amount of relevant variation is small. If the types selected for 
this test are in any degree representative—as I trust they are— 
the main result is that with regard to these petty details the 
transmitted text is, on the whole, remarkably fixed, and rarely is 
there any reason to doubt that this fixed text is correct. Yet 
variation there is, even in many places where prior to the 
emergence of very old evidence it was not suspected. This is a 
call for constant watchfulness and the most careful interpreta- 
tion of every detail, for the apparent unanimity of the extant 
evidence may be shown, and has been shown, sometimes to 
gloss over some very ancient variant. Fate has granted us some 
wonderful, fresh evidence and thereby enabled us to trace the 
process of tradition farther back than was possible for our 
predecessors; but the same evidence indicates that decisive 
developments have taken place before even that early period to 
which it directly witnesses. ‘This evidence, then, must help us to 
work back beyond it. The attempt to do this will be continued 
in the last lecture. Before embarking upon it we may consider 
some features of this evidence which have emerged from the 
preceding disquisitions. 

The excellent quality of the text represented by our oldest 
manuscript, P46, stands out again. As so often before, we must 
here be careful to distinguish between the very poor work of the 
scribe who penned it and the basic text which he so poorly 
rendered. P46 abounds with scribal blunders, omissions, and 
also additions. In some of them the scribe anticipated the errors 
of later copyists; in some other instances he shares an older 
error; but the vast majority are his own uncontested property. 


) eg. Rom. viii. 17, 1 Cor. iv. 8. 
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Once they have been discarded, there remains a text of out- 
standing (though not absolute) purity. 

For the Western witnesses the results are striking enough. 
Not one of the additions which they attested, whether alone or 
in conjunction with others, is supported by the papyrus; nor 
did any one of them commend itself as original. Turning to 
other variants, that is, alterations and omissions, we have, 
throughout this chapter, found not one single instance where 
the ‘Westerners’ alone could hold their own against the papyrus: 
not one variant of exclusively Western attestation has proved to 
be right.“) Matters are markedly different as soon as W has 
some non-Western support, beit never so small. Of this type, nine 
instances of omission and two of variation have been noted.) 
The non-Western support of these readings varied between one 
single minuscule in 1 Cor. 1. 22 and the whole bulk of non- 
‘Alexandrian’ witnesses in 1 Cor. vil. 40 and Heb. iv. 3; five of 
the omissions were shared by the Vaticanus. Whatever their 
side-attestation, all the W+ readings recurred in P** and all 
but one of them proved to be correct. Nothing could mark 
more clearly the difference between an old stratum within the 
Western tradition, derived from a source which fed also other 
streams, and the mass of Western corruptions. Most of the 
latter are naturally assumed to have originated within, or at 
the beginning of, this particular stream, and indeed we have 
repeatedly found the oldest Western witnesses still untainted. 
It would, however, be a mistake to regard these Western corrup- 
tions as generally recent. The high quality of those W readings 
recurring in P*¢ may be due to conscious selection rather than 
to the non-existence, at the time, of the W corruptions. Marcion 
shares some also of the latter. And, after all, how far back lies 
the origin of the Western tradition? 

To accept these ten (or eleven) W+ readings is to reject 
the main ‘Alexandrian’ evidence in these instances. This fact 


() An omission of purely Western attestation, in 1 Cor. xv. 31, commended 
itself in the previous chapter (above, p. 182). 

(2) Namely the omissions in 1 Cor. i. 22 (above, p. 200), ii. 15 (above, 
p- 198), ill. 10 (p. 189), vil. 34 (p. 199), XIV. 14 (p. 194), XV. 27 (p. 197); 
Heb. vii. 4 (p. 210), Rom. xvi. 19 (p. 197), Eph. iil. 3 (p. 196) and the 
variants in I Cor. vil. 40 (p. 204) and Heb. iv. 3 (p. 203). 

G) The fact that eight out of these nine W+ omissions appeared to be 
genuine suggests that we reconsider the one we rejected, 1 Cor. xv. 27 
(above, p. 197). Could it be that after all Paul did not use é7v there, even 
though he is not quoting but relating? 

(4) Cf. the summary above, p. 201. 
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must not blind us to the far more marked one that in the 
majority of instances P4® shares the original reading with this 
very group. B still remains the nearest follower of the papyrus, 
yet has proved much less pure than in other tests; not rarely 
some other ‘Alexandrians’, especially 8 and 1739, had to hold 
the field for it. 

The ideas about the general history of the text to which we 
had been previously led are becoming more substantial. Indeed, 
the farther you work back on the ‘Alexandrian’ line, the more 
often you meet with ‘Western’ elements; and the greater the 
Byzantine support for Western readings, the more often are they 
shared by one or other of the oldest ‘Alexandrian’ witnesses. 
And the vast majority of such readings are genuine. We thus 
begin to discern, beyond the later ‘families’, the second-century 
reservoir from which derive all those readings, whether right or 
wrong, which are found in more than one of them; the reservoir 
which also contained readings—again both faulty and genuine 
ones—which have vanished from the later tradition and are only 
now, thanks to the emergence of fresh evidence, beginning to 
come to the fore. 

From this ‘reservoir’—it is not a ‘text’—issued both the 
remarkably pure ‘Alexandrian’ stream and the muddy Western 
tradition. We have endeavoured to trace some of the tendencies 
that made for the variation and corruption within their common 
source and have found reason to believe that there was far more 
of it than is evident from extant witnesses. In this respect the 
errors peculiar to P4*, and even more so those which the papyrus 
shares with very few ancient allies, are telling. How could such 
faults be prevented from widely infecting the tradition? The 
purity, under these general conditions, of the ‘Alexandrian’ 
branch cannot be explained by good penmanship or lucky 
chance. Time and again we have noticed that this tradition 
does not simply hand on the wording of one pure archetype but 
struggles, against persistent tendencies of corruption, to retain, 
or recover, the genuine wording. In the course of this struggle 
the later members sometimes lost the original readings which 
their predecessors had offered ; in other instances they managed 
to recover the truth obliterated in their ancestors. The distinc- 
tion between a primitive and a later form of this ‘Alexandrian 
tradition is indeed quite definite, yet not even this distinction is 
clear-cut throughout: B and W& side almost as often with the 
later as with the earlier group. Thus this tradition presents 
itself not as the plain succession of copies and of copies of copies, 
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but as the result of deliberate choice and of a conscious and 
persistent effort. We seem to perceive the traces of generations 
of unknown early critics. 

An inference like this is worthless until it has been shown to 
fit into a general historical context—as far as this can be grasped. 
In the following lecture we shall work towards this goal. We 
may conclude this part of our inquiry by glancing back once 
more at the test-passage 1.Cor. xii. 9 f. to which we referred at 
its beginning.” The asyndeta in the Western text of this passage 
first suggested to us the question whether this evidence could 
possibly lead back even beyond the early stage represented by 
p46 B. This question can now be answered in the affirmative. 
The origin of the Western tradition reaches back beyond the 
‘proto-Alexandrian’ evidence. The Western text has been found 
prone to remove original asyndeta: it deserves confidence where 
it preserves them. The consistent use of asyndeton in this 
passage is the natural base for the progressive series of corrup- 
tions which begins in P** B and culminates in Byzantium, and 
it has the support of Marcion to bear out its originality. 


1) Above, p. 188; cf. p. 106. 

@) This result has a bearing upon the criticism of the two similar passages 
1 Cor. xv. 39 and 41. As to the former verse, there is the difficulty that little 
of it is preserved in P46, It seems clear from the number of letters available 
that the papyrus omitted either dAAd before a\An or capé before xrnvav, but 
had all three of the following 3é’s which are (though not quite regularly) 
omitted by the Latins. Is this, here again, an original feature? The whole 
passage seems to have greatly suffered from glossation and adaptation. In 
ver. 41, P46 sides with vulg and other Latins omitting xai before the second 
dAAn. The analogy of xii. 9 lends plausibility to the view of John Mull that 


Kai praefixum est ob connectionem. 


THIRD LECTURE 


CHAPTER I 
TESTING THE OLDEST EVIDENCE 


RASMUS printed a Byzantine text; Lachmann replaced it 
by one of the fourth century; Westcott and Hort claimed 
that the latter (polished in many details and on the whole 
identical with codex B) was in fact the original text. This, very 
roughly and crudely put, was the upshot of almost four centuries’ 
work on the text. In our days lucky circumstances enable us to 
trace the history of the text back to about A.D. 200. Speaking 
again very generally, we have found the position of Westcott and 
Hort to a large extent confirmed. P**, by its very frequent 
agreements with the non-Western Old Uncials, and particularly 
with B, demonstrates that the branch of the tradition which the 
latter represents reaches back, at any rate, to the age of Clement 
of Alexandria. In most cases of variation this tradition gives us 
the true reading. Even so, it was an over-optimistic and indeed 
an unmethodical assumption that the fourth-century text of B 
and its allies derived straight from the original and that it had 
not been affected by three centuries of transmission. In a far 
greater number of instances than Dr. Hort’s theory would allow, 
the true reading has been preserved by’the opponents of the 
‘Alexandrian’ bulk. Whether Western or Byzantine or an un- 
typical minority, these successful opponents are very often 
joined by P**; yet the instances are not lacking where the 
papyrus shares an error with the ‘Alexandrians’ or even with B 
alone. Something like Dr. Hort’s ‘neutral text’, then, did indeed 
exist about A.D. 200; it was a markedly pure form of the tradi- 
tion, yet it contained faults and it acquired many more during 
the following 150 years. In the latter instances P** leads us back 
beyond B; in the former, the opponents of the papyrus lead us 
back beyond P¢¢ B. | 
Wherever we venture to reject a reading of P4* B we are 
making an inference concerning the history of the text in the 
second century. Time and again the characteristic alinement 


) Of course we do so wherever we regard any part of the text as original; 
but the instances where the P*®-B text is followed would be covered by Dr. 
Hort’s assumption of a ‘Sleeping-Beauty’ slumber of his ‘neutral’ text down 
to A.D. 360. 
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of the evidence pointed to the origin of variants prior to the 
emergence of the Western and Eastern ‘texts’, thus confirming 
a dictum of the great J. A. Bengel: ‘tota prope lectionis varietas 
longo orta est intervallo ante Graecos codices hodie superstites’. 
The assertion that we are in a position to tackle this varietas— 
and that we can do so even after the mirage of ‘Vaticanus 
infallibility’ has been abandoned—this assertion requires as 
much testing as our material will possibly permit. So far we have 
been relying mainly upon internal criteria. Ultimately these will 
indeed always be decisive. What chance have we got with their 
help to bridge the gap between the archetype and the point 
where our evidence fully begins ? With this question in mind we 
proceed to examine whatever direct evidence for the earliest 
text of the Epistles can be found. 


I. APOSTOLIC FATHERS AND GNOSTICS 


A. CLEMENT OF ROME 


The evidence of Clement of Rome should here be of unique 
value since he alone is likely to have used a text prior to (or at 
least independent of) the production of the Pauline corpus. 
Unfortunately, however, his references, though not very scanty, 
are highly paraphrastic. They intimate the original but, with 
very few exceptions, do not admit of detailed observations. We 
shall therefore combine what little we can glean from his epistle 
with the relevant material from the other early Fathers and the 
early Gnostics—which still amounts to very little.) Moreover, 
they all, like Clement, felt no obligation to quote with meticu- 
lous exactness. Hence we cannot attribute any authority to 
the additional év pydevc in Gal. vi. 14.1n the Valentinian text as 
reported by Irenaeus I. iii. 4, nor to the omission in the same 
place of ‘the Lord Jesus’; yet we may note that their text had 
KkavyacOas like P4* and the majority and not the aorist which is 
attested by A D* and a few others. Also Col. 1. 16, to judge from 
the divergent reports of Irenaeus I. iv. 5 and Exc. Theod. 43. 2, 
was freely handled by the Valentinians: no manuscript, no 
witness rises to contradict Theodoret’s assertion that the 6c0- 
tntec Which they found in Paul’s enumeration of things created 
were their own invention. For the same reason also the addition, 
in Eph. i. 10, of d:a roé Oe06@ must be ascribed to the Gnostics’ 

() The find of Gnostic scriptures at Toura, announced but not yet pub- 
lished at the time of writing, may before long make it possible to test, and 


add to, the observations in this chapter. 
@) Tren. adv. Haer. i. 3. 4 Mass. 
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unrestrained pen. Only such readings, then, can be considered 
which do not rest only on the doubtful authority of isolated 
quotations. However, in spite of the freedom of these early 
quoters, there are instances where their citations agree with, 
and thus confirm, the uniform testimony of the other tradition. 
We may refer to 1 Cor. xv. 8, Gal. iii. 19, Eph. iv. 30, and Col. 
ii. 9 as quoted by the Valentinians.™ 

One variant for which the testimony of Clement of Rome can 
definitely be used is in itself slight but historically highly im- 
portant. In paraphrasing Heb. i. 4 he omits the article before 
ayyéAwv. P*® and B alone do the same. Thus attested, the omis- 
sion cannot be dismissed as a mere scribal slip. Any direct rela- 
tion between P** and Clement being out of the question, we are 
bound at least to acknowledge a most ancient variant. I submit 
that in fact it is the true reading. The article was easily added, 
all the more so since r@v ayyéAwyv recurs 1n the next verse. It was 
not easily omitted: witness the unanimity of all the other 
evidence in writing it. Its absence is attested for the Roman text 
before A.D. 100, the Egyptian about 200, and by the Vaticanus: 
such evidence cannot be rejected except on strong internal 
grounds. Such, however, are actually in favour of this reading. 
The use of ayyedoc, almost like a proper name, without the 
article is a ‘Septuagintism’ which recurs frequently in Hebrews 
and throughout the New Testament.) It is most unlikely to 
have here been introduced by our three most ancient witnesses : 
it is original. Here, then, we have a tiny but valid piece of evi- 
dence to confirm that P** B alone can indeed reach back to the 
original text in some cases where all the rest of the extant 
tradition is infected by an early corruption. 

It has already been observed“) that the wording of Clement’s 
paraphrase of Heb. 1. 3 (in the same context) seems to confirm 
the reading 6.’ adrod, attested by P** and 1730, the genuineness 
of which we have striven to uphold. By his reference in xii. 1, 
Clement might also be taken to support the reading, in Heb. xi. 
31, (‘PadP) 7 émuAeyopévyn mépvn, for which Tischendorf (followed 
by von Soden and Merk) quotes Ephrem beside X*. The facts, 
however, are different. In Clement’s epistle this is indeed the 
original reading, for it is attested by the Bryennios manuscript 


() Tren. 1. iii, 2; Exc. Theod. 53. 2 and 48. 2. 

@) Ep. ad Cor. xxxvi. 2. 

(3) See Heb. i. 6, ii. 2, 5, 7, 9, 16, xii. 22; Mt. xxii. 30; Acts vii. 53; 
2 Thess. i. 7; 1 Tim. ili. 16; 1 Pet. iii. 22, &c. 

4) Above, p. 43, n. 3. 
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of the epistle as well as by its Old Latin version (edited by Dom 
Morin) and the Syriac which is preserved in the Mohl manu- 
script Cambridge Add. 1700. Only the codex Alexandrinus 
adapts Clement’s allusion to the current text of Hebrews by 
omitting émAeyouevy.”) The addition, then, of the participle to 
the text of Hebrews in &* must be ascribed to the Clementine 
wording influencing the scribe or his copy. Ephrem”) actually 
paraphrases Clement and not Hebrews; he is thus the fourth 
witness attesting the expansion in Clement but ought no longer 
to be quoted in the apparatus criticus on Hebrews. Instead, the 
Harklean as published by Bensly“ indeed renders the participle. 
This, however, is again the Mohl manuscript: its scribe simply 
repeated in Hebrews what he had earlier, and rightly, written 
in Clement. Thus we get, in the Sinaiticus and the Harklean, 
some interesting evidence for the currency of the Clementine 
epistle in the fourth and twelfth centuries—but not an ancient 
variant in the text of Hebrews. Clement, but not the author of 
Hebrews, complied with the traditional tendency to whitewash 
the ‘harlot’ Rahab, for which other evidence can be found in 
the commentaries. 

A lesson of far greater importance 1s in Clement xxxv. 6, if this 
passage, as I confidently believe, is based on Rom. i. 32. In the 
text of the Pauline Epistle the participles mowdvrec and cur- 
evdoxodvrec in B, the Old Latin, pesh, Methodius, Bas}, Epi- 
phanius, Isidore, and Ephrem were evidently caused by the 
preceding participles émvyvdvrec and mpaccovrec: they call for 
the interpolation of a main verb (not in B)™ and besides ruin 
the climax of this outburst of the Pauline ressentiment. Clement 
reflects this reading. A corruption in the Pauline text of a.p. 96! 
And that one not confined to one Roman manuscript but recur- 
ring both in the East and the West! If the corruption was in 
the text as early as this, how could the correct text be established 
and successfully propagated ? We must assume an authoritative 
edition based on manuscripts better than Clement’s; some 
descendants of this edition, including B, were vitiated by col- 
lation with texts which contained that primitive corruption 

(1) So did Clement of Alexandria (Strom. Iv. xvii. 105, p. 294. 31 St.) in his 
rapid excerpt from Clem. Rom. i. 2—xvii. 1—if the one (poor) manuscript is 


trusted. 

(2) De humil. xxxiii (i. 310 Assem.). 

3) The Harklean Version of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 1889, fol. 2157. and p. 24. 

(4) In setting out the evidence for this passage, E. von Dobschiitz (p. 128 
of his excellent Einfiihrung) seems mistaken about B; his comment makes the 
problem more difficult than it really is. Cf. Lietzmann ad loc. 
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(Isidore refers to an ‘ancient copy’ which gave that reading). 
It is arguable that they were copies, not of the authoritative 
Corpus Paulinum, but of the Epistle circulating separately. 
Since the oldest evidence for the corruption comes from Rome, 
one might hazard the further guess that the slip was in the copy 
which Paul sent to Rome and that the correct reading was 
received into the Corpus from another, likewise authentic, copy 
of this programmatic epistle. This links up with some pene- 
trating inferences concerning the origin and early history of 
Romans lately advocated by Professor T. W. Manson.™ It is a 
great pity that P** is not available for this passage.) 


B. GNOSTICS 


In turning to the Gnostics we may refer, first, to two variants 
previously discussed. In 1 Cor. i. 18, P*® B, with some negli- 
gible support, wrongly drop the article 6 before tod cravpod; the 
Valentinians, and also Marcion, support the majority which re- 
tains it. The correct omission, in the same verse, of jyiv likewise 
has the support of the Gnostics (as reported by Irenaeus i. 3. 5) 
and Marcion. Here it is worth noting that the evidence for the 
correct reading is practically all Western (apart from one or 
two stray minuscules and some bohairic manuscripts) ,“) for we 
have here no information about Marcion except Tertullian’s. 
Some particular relation between the Valentinian text and the 
properly and geographically Western evidence stands out also 
in the Gospels. This is only natural, seeing that the source of 
Irenaeus in describing the Valentinian doctrines is Ptolemy, 
the head of the ‘Italian school’ (or at least a near follower of 
his). The present instance confirms that the Western witnesses, 
or even only a part of them, may sometimes retain the contact 
with the archetype where it has been broken in all other branches 
of the tradition. | 

However, the Valentinian text is by no means throughout 


() See, however, below, p. 277, for an alternative suggestion. 

@) “St. Paul’s Letter to the Romans—and others’, in Bulletin of the Fohn 
Rylands Library, xxxi. 2, 1948. 

3) On Clem. xxxiv. 8, cf. 1 Cor. ii. 9, I do not dare to judge. Anyhow, the 
comparison with Mart. Pol. 2 and 2 Clem. Cor. xi. 7 and xiv. 4 (i.e. Acta 
Pault) shows that the variant 6ca: d likewise goes back to the earliest stage 
of the textual history. 

_ @ Cf. above, pp. 67 and 137. 

(3) Tischendorf quotes one lectionary, von Soden the minuscule 6. The 
importance for the textual theory of non-Western support, however slight, 
for Western readings has been stressed above, pp. 150 and 213. 
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‘Western’. In 1 Cor. i. 15 it is allied with the oldest witnesses 
in East and West, against their successors, in attesting the 
genuine reading Samat Ta. Tavera.) Differently again, in Eph. 
v. 32 the Valentinians (quoted by Irenaeus I. viii. 4 Massuet) 
and Marcion (apud Tertullian v. 18) did not repeat eic before 
Thv exkAynciav. This, I submit, is correct; the repetition of the 
preposition wrongly suggests a twofold reference. The writer 
in fact has here nothing to intimate about Christ separately: 
‘Christ and the Church’ 1s the point illustrated by the preceding 
quotation from Genesis and elaborated throughout the context. 
The shorter text fits it, but the tendency towards assimilation 
has here swamped almost the whole tradition, from P** onwards. 
The genuine reading of the Valentinians and Marcion recurs in 
B, K, and a fair number of minuscules®) as well as in Clement(?)) 
and Epiphanius (twice) in the East, and in Tertullian and 
Cyprian in the West. The distribution of the evidence is note- 
worthy, and particularly so because B is so very rarely right 
against its older brother P*4¢.) 

Another instructive variant is in 1 Cor. 11.14. According to 
Irenaeus I. viil. 35 the Valentinian text read yuyixde S¢ dvOpwroc 
ov d€xeTat TA TOD TVvEedvpaToc, Without Tod Deod following. This 
shorter text is found in no ancient manuscript and only in a 
small number of inconspicuous minuscules ;) it occurs, besides, in 
Clem? Orig? Ath} Epiph Chrys Theodoret} Hil} Hieron.” 
The variant, then, is very old, but the evidence against it 
(including P4* and Orig) very strong. Lietzmann guessed that 
none the less the shorter text ‘might be’ right. His guess is borne 
out by a consideration of the context. 

The second chapter of 1 Corinthians continues (from i. 18) 
Paul’s defence against some criticism which had found codia 
wanting in his proclamation of the Christ. Paul has denounced 


() Cf. above, pp. 109 and 108. 

@) Namely 4 216 234 255 337 440 442 489 920 1149 2143. 

G3) Strom. m1. xii. 81 (p. 232. 10 St.). 

4) Panar. 66. 56 and 78. 1g (iii..92. 30 and 470. 5 Holl.). 

(6) Cf. above, p. 130, n. 3. 

(©) Namely in 2 216* 255 330 440 823 1827. 

(7) Tertullian, Adv. Mare. ii. 2 (p. 335. 20 Kroy.) is by no means certain 
evidence that Marcion omitted rod Qeot; it does not even demonstrate for 
certain that Tertullian’s own text omitted it. 

(8) However, it appears from Cramer’s catena (pp. 32. 5 and 47. 25) that 
in his commentary on 1 Cor., Origen had the shorter reading (notwithstand- 
ing ib. 47. 22). The parallel publication (by C. Jenkins) is 7.7.5. 1x, 1908, 
237 and 240. 
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and renounced the codia of the world (i. 18 ff. ~ 11. 4): his 
preaching had consisted in evidencing the spirit (11. 4). Not 
that he, Paul, is without codéa; but his is different (ver. 6) : it is 
not ‘of this aeon’ (cf. i. 21); it is the copia which discerns ‘the 
depths of God’. This codia comes from the spirit which God has 
given him (ver. 10). For the present argument it is important 
that at this point the original text has ‘the spirit’ without any 
addition. It is true that W and w add the obvious avrod, but the 
correctness of the shorter ‘Alexandrian’ text is borne out by the 
continuation with 76 yap mvedua (ver. 105). There is, in this 
argument, only one, the spirit. To illustrate its prerogative Paul 
introduces, in ver. 11, the philosophical argument of ‘like recog- 
nized by like’. He does so with the same disregard for philo- 
sophical terminology which he will at once show again in ver. 
16. There he lightly puts vodc in the place of wvedpa in order to 
utilize his quotation from Isaiah xl. 3. In ver. 11 a human 
mvedpa (instead of Adyoc or codia) is similarly contrasted with 
the mveiua rod beod. The distinction having served its purpose 
is at once abandoned. The inspiration of Paul’s codia, so ver. 12 
recapitulates ver. 10, is the mvedua which is from God; hence 
Paul’s word is not what human codia but what the mvetpya 
teaches (ver. 13). It is essential that here again Paul adds no 
qualification to mvedua.) Since ‘the’ spirit is from God, he 
might indeed have gone on using the expression 76 mveipa Tob 
Geod from ver. 11, as he does in vii. 40 and elsewhere. The survey 
of the argument shows that in this context he did not do so. The 
question of discerning between different mvevuata, however 
serious a problem in the early communities, is not here under 
discussion (it comes up in xil. 3): Paul is concerned to vindicate 
the uniqueness of his endowment which is ¢he spirit. It enables 
him to discern mvevyparicd; it makes him a mvevparcxdc; it dis- 
tinguishes him from the vyixdc who is unable to discern zvev- 
parixac. The point, then, is, wvedua or no mvetua. There is no 
room here for degrees or varieties of it.) 

Todt Geod, then, in ver. 14, is an interpolation. It is a very early 
one; it was so obvious an addition to make. Already those 

|) Cf. above, p. 23, for the text of this passage. 

@) The Byzantine addition dyiov only confirms the evidence for the short 
form—which is anyhow overwhelming. 

3) The summing-up, in ver. 14, of the demonstration: ‘the mvevparixdc 
“‘judges”’ the universe’ (i.e. his is perfect co¢ia) is suitably augmented by the 
proud assertion ‘and he is not under the judgement of anybody’, which forbids 


all criticism of Paul’s person. It was not his fault if he could not display the 
fullness of his gift to the Corinthians (iii. 1 ~ ii. 6). 
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Valentinians about whom Hippolytus vi. 34. 8 reports, and also 
the Naassenes (ib. v. 8. 26), had it in their texts. It is therefore 
quite understandable that it should have conquered practically 
the whole tradition. The astonishing fact rather is that the 
original wording should have continued sporadically to crop up, 
not only in patristic quotations, but also in some manuscripts 
down to the fourteenth century. This is a hint that no rigid 
theory of descent can do justice to the irrational process of this 
tradition. 

Finally we may instance the reading xdAvupa instead of 
efouciay in I Cor. xi. 10. No Greek manuscript indeed has as yet 
been found to contain it and von Soden did not even deem it 
worth registering, and yet this variant is almost as strongly 
attested as is the correct omission, ib. i. 18, of yuiv to which we 
have just referred.) KaAvypa was read by the Valentinians and 
recurs In some manuscripts of the Vulgate (? hence Pelag* °°"), 
in the Bohairic and Ethiopic*™ as well as in Jerome, Augustine, 
and the Latin Origen.® Evidently it is a gloss, and a correct 
one, on the difficult original efoucia.@) Very early this gloss 
penetrated into some texts, where some Gnostics found it suited 
their allegorical interpretation. The bulk of the tradition, how- 
ever, stood firm here with the original wording. | 


C. PoLycARP 


Polycarp, in his epistle iil. 3, applies Paul’s word about the 
heavenly Jerusalem (Gal. iv. 26) to his own exhortation to faith. 
His proof text had the interpolation wdvrwv before nudy (after 
Rom. iv. 16?) which dominates the later text but is not rarely 
quoted ‘by Eastern (Eusebius Macarius al) and Western 
Fathers (Iren-lat Orig-lat Aug). It gives the text a broader, 
pastoral application, but obscures Paul’s distinction .between 
the ‘chosen ones’ and the ‘sons of Hagar’. All ancient manu- 
scripts, the Eastern (headed by P** B) as well as the Western 


() Above, p. 220. 

@) For the Valentinians, Exc. ad Theod. xliv. 2 indeed gives the current 
reading, but the parallel report in Iren. 1. viii. 2 deserves confidence both 
because it has the lectio rarior and because the Valentinian argument requires 
this reading. Here as elsewhere the Biblical text of the Clement manuscript 
has been adapted to the later standard, cf. below, p. 243. 

3) Theodoret, Theophylact, and Ambrosiaster actually use it in this 
way. Regarding the interpretation of éfouvcia I incline towards the view 
suggested by Harvey (ed. Iren. vol. i, 1857, p. 69) and since then from time to 
time rediscovered, that sultand in Aramaic denoted a head-dress and that 
Paul here employs an Aramaism which may have been current in Jewish 
Greek in his time. 
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(D FG), and nearly all patristic quotations (e.g. Marcion** 
Origen and ‘very often’ Eusebius) have the uninterpolated 
wording, although the interpolation existed already in the 
second century and survived to dominate the Byzantine text. 
How irrational, here again, the process of the tradition has 
been! 

A similar lesson is in Polycarp’s (vi. 10) reference to Rom. xiv. 
10, where his text, as also Marcion’s, read ‘the tribunal of 
Christ’? after 2 Cor. v. 10, instead of the original ‘of God’. Here 
unfortunately P4* is wanting. The true reading, however, is 
again in the Old Uncials (with 1739) and also in the bilinguals, 
while the ancient harmonistic variant recurs with several Fathers 
(including Origen(?), Cyril, Tertullian,” and Ambrosiaster) and 
finally dominates the medieval Greek and Latin texts.” Seeing 
that it originated so early and asserted itself so persistently, 
one wonders how the original wording could be traced and 
appreciated. 


D. JusTIN 


Other second-century writers, such as Ignatius, Hermas, and 
Theophilus, though full of allusions to the Epistles, never quote 
with such precision as to allow inferences on textual points. 
This applies also to Justin Martyr—with one exception. Th. 
Zahn in 1886) identified a passage from Justin, probably from 
his lost treatise on the Resurrection, which Methodius had 
quoted in his work on the same subject.“ While in his extant 
writings Justin never mentions Paul by name, he refers to him 
expressly in this fragment and continues 6adrav otv capka Kat 
aiua pn dvvacbar tiv BactAciay Tod Beot KAnpovoyjcar Aéyn KTA. 
We thus gain Justin’s vote on an ancient variant in 1 Cor. xv. 50: 


ov KAnpovouncoucy FG 1907 vulg?“° boh Marcion Ophitae apud 
Macarius-mon Iren Tert? Orig-lat Aug Hieron Priscill : 

xAnpovopycat ov Svva(v)rae Justin cet (incl IrenS) Clem Tert? Orig 
[graec et lat] Aug); hiat P**. 


(1) De praescr. 44. 1, where necesse est betrays the conflation with 2 Cor. v. 
10. The same holds good for Origen, c. Cels. ii. 378. 12 Koe. 

@) Cf. Harnack, Marcion, p. 162* against Lietzmann. 

3) Leitschr. f. Kirchengeschichte, viii, 1886, 1. 

4) Methodius, ed. Bonwetsch, p. 370. 11. On the complicated, but 
reliable, transmission of the Methodius fragment see Zahn (as n. 3). 

) The two instances (out of fifteen) in which Irenaeus fails to render 
dvvavrat are probably due to abbreviation in quoting. 
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There is no doubt that Justin supports the genuine text. The 
concise form which Marcion shares with many Western witnesses 
is original in 1 Cor. vi. 9 and Io and in Gal. v. 21. In none of 
these places is there any variation. If the same form were original 
also in xv. 50, the longer reading of the majority could not have 
come into existence. Evidently, then, the shorter form arose from 
assimilation to the parallels just quoted. The interest of this 
variant is in its yielding one more illustration of the variety of 
‘the’ second-century text and the ensuing variety within the 
later evidence—this variant splitting ‘the’ Western text. 


E. SUMMARY 


This, I am afraid, is all that can with any profit be gleaned 
from the earliest evidence (leaving Marcion for separate 
treatment). If the material is too slight to afford a cogent demon- 
stration, it yields at least some welcome illustration and con- 
firmation. It has encouraged the hope that we may bridge the gap 
between the archetype and our manuscripts by balancing their 
authority against internal arguments. The two witnesses to 
which we would ascribe paramount authority, P4* and B, re- 
ceived the support of Clement of Rome for a reading (Heb. 1. 4) 
in which otherwise they stand alone and, with his help, were 
proved right against all the other evidence. We were, however, 
at once warned against idolatry by the Valentinians’ opposing 
the same pair of witnesses in 1 Cor. 1. 18. With its other 
outstanding ally, 1739, the papyrus was again confirmed by 
Clement in Heb. i. 3. Even the oldest evidence, though, 
cannot relieve the critic from using his judgement, for the very 
oldest witness may be wrong, as Clement in quoting Rom. 1. 32 
showed. In fact, four out of the eleven readings here gathered 
were wrong. Thus Bengel’s dictum about the early origin of 
lectionis varietas is confirmed. The sporadic attestation, irrespec- 
tive of the later ‘families’, of several of these readings entitles us 
to assume the early origin of variants with similar attestation 
even in the absence of particularly old evidence; besides, it 
contradicts the frequently uttered view that ‘the’ Western text 
is ‘the’ text of the second century. Only one of our eleven in- 
stances, 1 Cor. i. 18, is nearly confined to the West. Seeing that 
the two Polycarp variants recur in the later standard text, we 
have to postulate some ‘missing links’ between Byzantium and 
the second century. 

It is only natural that very early witnesses may preserve the 
truth where it has been lost by their successors; we have found 

B. 1859 Q 
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striking illustrations of this. Not rarely, though, these witnesses are 
palpably wrong ; in most cases they are not available at all. The 
truth none the less may be assumed to survive in some part or 
other of the vast and multiform evidence; proper search should 
succeed in discerning it. Yet, since the truth sometimes survives 
only in P*6 B, or ina few Western witnesses, and since these are 
found to err elsewhere, the possibility cannot be ruled out that 
occasionally the whole extant tradition may have been affected 
by some early corruption. Conjectural emendation, therefore, 
though rarely called for and still more rarely successful, cannot 
on theoretical grounds be excluded.“ 


Il. MARCION 


The material which can be drawn from Marcion 1s of course 
incomparably richer. We need not undertake to treat it exhaust- 
ively, for this has been done by Harnack,®) who, moreover, has 
stated the main conclusions with final authority. What matters 
for the present inquiry can be deduced, in the main, from 
Marcion’s text of 1 Corinthians. Most of the relevant readings 
have already come under review. We shall here first consider 
some fresh points ; thereafter the whole digested material will be 
comprised, together with a few characteristic instances from 
other epistles, in a classified list which should yield its teaching 
sans plus. 

The alterations which Marcion himself or his successors made 
very rarely affected the tradition of the text; where they did 
affect it at all, their impact was normally restricted to a limited 
section of the tradition. A probable twofold instance is the 
omission, in 1 Cor. xv. 3, of 6 Kai wapédaBov and Kara rac 
ypapac, both attested for Marcion’s text by Tertullian and 
‘Adamantius’.@) The former omission recurs in a number of 
Latin Fathers ;“ for the latter, von Soden quotes the two inter- 
related minuscules 216 and 440. There are, however (we are 
concerned with the ‘Apostolikon’ only), two facts which seem 


() Cf. above, p. 15. ‘Graecos codices omnes, hactenus inspectos, occupare 
potest lectio prava. Coniecturali igitur emendationi in crisi sacra locus. 
relinquendus est’ (Griesbach, a.p. 1771, adding ‘. . . in textum recipiendae 
non sunt’: an illustration of that half-heartedness which prevented him from 
reaping the full fruit of his insight). 

2) A, von Harnack, Marcion, 1924. 

3) Tertullian, adv. Marc. iii. 8; Adamantius, Dial. v. 6. 

4) Iren-lat, Ambr, Ambst, Hil, ‘Vigil’ (there is no other evidence from 
Tertullian). Gan von Soden’s faulty apparatus (followed by Merk) be sup- 
posed to indicate that the omission occurs in the minuscule 1518? 
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to suggest a powerful influence of the Marcionite text, namely 
the doxology at the end of Romans and the presence of the 
Marcionite prologues and the Epistle to the Laodiceans in the 
Latin Vulgate. The latter are most notable features bearing 
upon the history of the Latin Bible; I may be excused from 
pursuing them, since the wording of the Epistles themselves was 
nowhere affected by Marcionite innovations in a similarly 
thorough fashion. Against this thesis the very occurrence of the 
doxology in Romans is the one striking argument—at least for 
those who, like the present writer, accept Harnack’s view that 
this passage is of Marcionite origin. Its occurrence in almost all 
witnesses can be accounted for by the observation, likewise due 
to Harnack, that the Marcionite doxology is throughout trans- 
mitted with a number of orthodox interpolations, and by its 
varying position at the end of the fourteenth, fifteenth, or six- 
teenth chapter of the Epistle. The inference is that behind our 
texts there lies an older form without the doxology. The only 
known witnesses for this primitive form are FG (or rather the 
archetype of this pair)® and Marcion himself; for the addi- 
tion was made, not by Marcion himself, but by some unknown 
followers of his. The doxology commended itself to orthodox 
believers, was adapted for their requirements, and variously 
added, in the copies used by the orthodox, at one or other of the 
points at which the Epistle in its varying forms ended; namely 
at the end of the Roman form, i.e. after ch. xv, or of the 
(?)Ephesian form, i.e. after xvi, or finally of the Marcionite 
form, i.e. after xiv.“) Thus this addition is comparable with the 
mass of hexaplaric additions in the Byzantine manuscripts of the 
Septuagint, whose position likewise often varies. Since the doxo- 
logy was taken from the Marcionite Apostolikon, it is only 
natural that in a number of catholic manuscripts it was added 
where the Marcionites had it. I do not see that, for this reason, 
such manuscripts must be suspected of any further ‘Marcionite 
streaks’ in their ancestry.) The fact that its position after ch. xiv 


(1) Sitz.-Ber. Berlin. Akad., phil.-hist., 1919, 531 = Studien... 1931, 184, 
recapitulated in Marcion, 1924, p. 165*. 

(2) Perhaps also a reference by Jerome; see Tischendorf ad loc. 

3) See Origen as quoted by Tischendorf. 

(4) Whether the ‘Marcionite’ form was created by Marcion or whether he 
inherited it I do not presume to decide. 

(3) This, I suppose, is not contrary to the view of Professor T, W. Manson, 
on whose acute analysis the above is largely based; see the article, already 
quoted, on ‘St. Paul’s Letter to the Romans—and others’, in Bulletin of the 
Fohn Rylands Library, xxxi. 2, 1948. 
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is characteristic of the later witnesses is one more instance of the 
survival of those early features for which we have little or no 
early evidence. Origen, in fact, knew non-Marcionite manu-. 
scripts which had the doxology after xiv. 23; the later tradition 
derived from manuscripts of this type. 

This, then, is quite a special case: a Marcionite addition, not 
by Marcion, applauded, received, and adapted by the catholic 
tradition because of its liturgical value.“) The mass of Marcion- 


() Some may hold that the variants bearing on the address of Ephesians, 
and perhaps also those in Rom. i. 7 and 15, are another instance of Marcion- 
ite interference widely affecting the tradition. I am very doubtful about this. 
The fact that Ephesians, according to M., was addressed to the Laodiceans 
has long since been regarded as additional evidence for a text which, like 
p46 X* B* 1739 and their few allies, omitted the addressee and thus pre- 
served the original beginning of what really was a circular letter. I see no way 
of escaping this conclusion. Tofc odcuy without an indication of place (as in 
Phil. i. 1) following makes no sense; for it is, I submit, quite impossible to 
translate roic oct Kat mucroic, as Professor Goodspeed does, by ‘who are 
steadfast’ (and this seems a powerful objection to his whole theory of the 
origin of Ephesians). Anyone wanting to expel the mention of an addressee— 
supposing that the text contained one from the first—would surely have had 
the sense to delete also rotc odcwy and thus to produce an understandable 
phrase, comparable to Col. i. 2 and Jude 1. It seems to follow that rote odcuw 
is original and was intended to be followed by an indication of place; the latter 
being left vacant in the original, to be filled in variously in various copies. 
Against this view (which is not new) it has been urged that in Paul’s days 
there were no duplicating machines which could produce identical copies 
with a blank for the address. This at least is not a valid argument. Duplicates 
of royal letters,.identical in content, were actually sent out to various 
addressees throughout the hellenistic period; one instance has just been pub- 
lished in Museum Helveticum v, 1949, 218; cf. Mnemosyne, 1950, 54, and L. 
Robert, Hellenica, vii, 1949. The letters collected, in the Epicurean corpus, 
under the heading “To many’ (Usener, Epicurea, p. 135) afford another 
parallel; for who would imagine one copy only to have been dispatched with the 
vague heading, for example, “To the friends in Asia’? At least of Epicurus’ death- 
bed letter it is established that it was sent in identical copies into different 
parts. Finally Hermas, Vs. il. 4. 3 may be quoted as a Christian parallel (cf., 
on the whole question, E. Bickermann, Am. Journ. of Philology, \xviii, 1947, 
360, n. 38). Such copies evidently must go back to an original with the 
address left blank, and it is most probable that the blank in the address of 
Ephesians goes back to such an original. I should therefore hesitate to credit 
Marcion with creating this variant (as Professor Manson seems inclined to 
do). Otherwise, would not Origen have known and reported the fact? And 
since the Ephesian address is likely to be secondary, and is absent from our best 
evidence, is Marcion likely to have had it before him? As to Romans, it seems 
indeed quite likely that Marcion’s text omitted the references to Rome in i. 7 
and 15, even though this is not actually reported. If so, Marcion is likely, 
here too, to have preserved an ancient variant rather than to have created 
a new one. The origin of this omission is explicable on the same lines 
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ite alterations remained confined to the manuscripts used in his 
Church, while a minority appear in isolated other witnesses. As 
a rule, they are discounted as easily as are the private antics of 
the scribe of P**: their aptitude for the Marcionite creed must 
give them away. Wherever no such aptitude is evident, the 
probability is that Marcion happens to preserve a reading which 
has been lost from all, or almost all, the other evidence. It is on 
the latter kind of Marcionite readings that opinions can, and 
do, differ. ( 
One of the uncertain instances is the addition, in 1 Cor. i. 18, 
of kai codia after dvvapuc. Harnack lists it as one of Marcion’s 
‘tendentious’ additions. There is no evidence for it except 
Marcion’s, but I find it hard to see any Marcionite ‘tendency’ 
in it. [he original text almost cried out for this addition which 
completes the antithesis with pwpia preceding; moreover, this 
addition was easily suggested by ver. 24. It seems likely, then, 
that M. found the addition in his copy. It was not the only one. 
In vi. 13 it gave the addition which Tertullian renders ut 
templum deo et deus templo, suggested by ii. 17 and vi. 19. Marcion 
could have deleted, but he certainly could not have invented, 
this clause.“) Marcion’s copy had other faults. For example, 
Epiphanius is wrong in asserting that in x. 19 Marcion ‘added 
To ‘‘ tepdOurov’”’’, This is not, as Harnack puts it, a tendenzidse 
Kufiigung, nor was ver. 19) 7 dre eidwAdv ri écrw wilfully omitted 
by Marcion. The two readings have one origin. An ancestor of 
Marcion’s copy had a marginal variant iepd6vrov, from ver. 28, 
referring to «idwAdfurov in ver. 19a; exactly as in ver. 28 
the word (tepdé6urov has been replaced, in most witnesses, by the 
synonym from ver. 19.) In the copy which Marcion used, the 
marginal variant, instead of replacing «ééwAd@urov in ver. 194, 
had occupied the place of eiéwAov in ver. 195. Another corrup- 
tion likewise peculiar to Marcion is dzoOv7jckovrec in xv. 31. It 
was caused by a final -v added, as so often, to the original 
dmofvnckw (so here P4* 33 917 1912). The resulting participle 


as in Eph. i. 1. It would thus be one of several facts indicating that this was 
a ‘Letter to the Romans and others’, as Professor Manson suggests. Person- 
ally, I remain most impressed by Harnack’s discussion of this whole set of 
questions (Marcion, pp. 164 f.). Cf. above, p. 76 and below, p. 276. 

() Ib., pp. 61 and 150*. 

(2) In the rest of this chapter, quotations without special indication are 
from 1 Corinthians. 

(3) Harnack, p. 158*. I cannot, however, agree that the addition could be 
urspriinglich, for it interrupts the argument here and, with a clash, antici- 
pates ver. 19. (4) Cf. above, p. 134. 
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amtofvnckwy was subsequently changed into the plural, so as to 
match the governing tpeic Kwwduvevopev.) 

Some other corruptions which Marcion found in his copy 
survive elsewhere. In xv. 54 he retained the omission, caused by 
homoioteleuton, which we find in P4* &* C* and a few others. 
A particularly striking instance occurs in xiv. 19, where Epipha- 
nius® accuses Marcion of interpolating 61a rov voyov after 
Aadjcat. Actually this was a noteworthy instance of corruption 
and conflation in his copy, as the evidence shows: 

tw vot pou X A B D 69 623 917 1319 pauc vulg Greg—-Nyss: 
ev Tw vot pou P46 FG) boh: 

in lege Paul—Nol: 

per legem AmbstY*: 

Sua tou vooc wou w d Macar Chrys Ambst®°™ (sah ?) : 

sensu meo... per legem vulg? (cf. Pelag®) : 

Tw vot pov... dua Tov vonov Marcion. 


Marcion and the aberrant Latins show, first, the antiquity of 
the Byzantine reading, for they presuppose it. Ava rod vode pov 
had very early been corrupted to 6a rod vopov) and the 
meaningless genitive transformed into the accusative. The 
Byzantine reading, being pre-Marcionite, is therefore by far the 
oldest attested. I submit that it is original.) It fits the context, 
affords some suitable stylistic variation, and, finally, is the one 
which alone accounts for the other-variants. The ‘Alexandrian’ 
reading was easily and early suggested by 7@ vot pou in ver. 15; 
the addition to this variant of the preposition év arose from 
further assimilation to ver. 19b év yAdccn. The wording dua TOO 
voodc pov is supported by the parallel dca yAdecne in xiv. 9, but it 
could not be suggested to any scribe by this distant passage; in 
fact there was no reason for introducing this wording if the 
‘Alexandrian’ had been original. 

The actual succession, then, of the different readings is here 


1) Cf. droOvijckopev in 255, 321. Also drvawc in x. II appears to be a mere 
scribal slip; see below, p. 233. 

@) Panar, xlv. 11.9, p. 122. 18 Holl.; cf. ib., p. 168. 13 ff. 

3) FG have AaAnopev rw voi ov. P4® now shows what this was originally: 
-ouev (quidem fg) arose from év and CAI, misread OM, before it. 

(4) Was Richard Simon (Histoire critique du N.T., 1689, 161) the first to 
observe this? 

($) Once again I find myself anticipated by J. Mill: ‘Apostoli genuina 
lectio, quaeque in codicibus extabat jam ante digestum Marcionis Azécrodor, 
erat dua Tod vodc pou’, &c. (Proleg. lxxvii.) 

(©) Cf. the agreement between P*6 FG in 1 Cor. ii. 4 (above, p. 23) and xiv. 


33 (below, p. 231, n. 3). 
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completely different from the dates of the witnesses attesting 
them. This could happen because the whole process of corrup- 
tion had taken place far earlier, namely at the beginning of the 
second century: in Marcion we find it already in its final form. 
He certainly had no critical faculties (in the philological sense) 
nor training; otherwise he could easily have disposed of this 
supposedly Pauline reference to the Law. The implications of 
this cluster of variants are also worth pondering because of their 
bearing upon the history of the text in general. The survival of 
the original Greek wording in Byzantium only ; its disappearance 
from both the ‘Alexandrian’ and the Western tradition (except 
d); the early ‘Alexandrians’ showing a more advanced corrup- 
tion than their successors ; another early corruption—and a more 
deep-seated one—attested by a few Latin witnesses; this same 
corruption conflated, in the copy used by Marcion, with what 
was later on to become the ‘Alexandrian’ variant ; this conflation 
witnessing to the collation of different manuscripts before Mar- 
cion’s time—all this affords a telling illustration of the eventful 
history of the textin thesecond century as well as of its after-effects. 

Other Marcionite errors which reappear in a wide section of 
the tradition (often wrongly called ‘Western’) will appear in the 
list below. As a characteristic of the variety of the second- 
century text it may be recalled that Marcion shared one of the 
errors of Polycarp and opposed the other.” On the other hand, 
Marcion’s text can again assure us that a genuine reading which 
has disappeared from practically the whole surviving evidence 
may be preserved by one or two very ancient witnesses. Harnack 
has given reasons‘) (which I for one cannot contradict) for the 
view that Marcion (quoted by Tertullian) and Ambrosiaster 
are right against all the other tradition in omitting (6) Oedc in 
1 Cor. xiv. 33. 


{) Above, p. 224. It would be going too far were one to credit Marcion 
with producing the reading Xpicroé in Rom. xiv. 10 which occurs in Polycarp 
(Harnack, p. 162*). 

(2) Sttz.-Ber. Berlin. Akad. 1919, 527 = Studien..., 1931, 180. Harnack was 
unaware that he had a predecessor in J. Mill, who anticipates his argument 
on p. xlvii of his Prolegomena. 

(3) The omission of the article in P4® FG (above, p. 230, n. 6) and the 
changed position of 6 6edc in A 218 1909 may be quoted, with reserve, 
against the genuineness of these words; the former violates the statistical 
rule, propounded by Professor E. C. Colwell (Journ. Bibl. Lit. li, 1932, 12) 
about the use of the article with predicate nouns, but even so improves the 
style. The omission may therefore be ascribed to an attempt to embody the 
gloss 6 #edc into the context. 
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In ch. x two Marcionite variants in vv. 5 and 9 hang together. 
I wish to argue that they give the text coherence and are 
original : 
X. 5 evdoxncev Marcion Clem (?)Iren®); minn 257 and 1610: 
add 6 @eoc cet (trp ante evdor. 547 1847). 


The evidence of Clement is quite unambiguous and, as 
J. Mill observed, ‘quis autem sanus expunxerit hujusmodi 
vocabulum ?’ This in turn enhances the authority of Epiphanius 
in omitting it in his long quotation of the Marcionite text and 
makes Harnack’s suggestion incredible that Marcion might 
‘quite possibly’ have deleted it. If it had been in the text upon 
which he relied, would it not rather have been, to him, a 
welcome illustration of the cruelty of the ‘just’ god ? 


X. Q ypucrov Marcion Iren Clem Orig al; P46 D FG w (incl ¥ 1739) 
vulg syr sah boh al: 
xuptov & B C P 33 minn Theodoret pauc: 
Beov A pauc. 


The evidence for this variant has been given in detail and 
discussed above, p. 126; it is overwhelming in favour of the 
reading Xpucrov. This lectio diffictlior is at the same time preferable 
on internal grounds. It is therefore quite incredible that Marcion 
should have put it in the place of an original xvpuov; moreover, 
neither Clement nor the ‘presbyter’ to whom Irenaeus refers 
(nor Irenaeus himself) is in any way likely to be dependent 
upon him. Marcion had retained 7 de wétpa Fv 6 Xpicroc in 
ver. 4 and consequently retained Xpicrov in ver. g. In Paul this 
passage x. 4-9 1s the most outstanding but by no means isolated 
evidence for the identification of his xUpuoc, the Christ, with the 
Kuptoc of the Septuagint. The addition of 6 @edc in ver. 5 upsets 
the argument of the whole passage. The true subject of evddx7n- 
cev 1S 6 Xpicroc (from ver. 4), as Clement and Marcion have it. 
To readers intent on the individual phrases rather than on their 
context, the addition of 6 Oedc in ver. 5 was as natural as the 
superficial simplification by means of the reading xvpiov (for 


t) Jrenaeus does add deus in his report on the views of the ‘presbyter’ and 
the appended discussion (Iv. xxvil. 2 Mass., pp. 242 f. Harvey). He omits deus 
in his own citation (Iv. xxxvi. 6 Mass., p. 282 H.), which Irenaeus ascribes to the 
‘Old Covenant’ but which actually comes from 1 Corinthians. The reading 
(om deus) is guaranteed by the Armenian version (N.T. Sancti Irenaei, p. 276); 
but Irenaeus supplies deus in his discussion immediately afterwards, and the 
whole tenor of the passage leaves open the possibility that the omission in the 
quotation is merely a stylistic feature. 
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Xpucrov) in ver. 9. Hence both these corruptions are early and 
widespread. 

In ver. 11 of the same chapter Marcion gives, not indeed the 
original wording, but what to me seems nearest to it. We have 
already argued) that wdvra is an interpolation. ‘Adamantius’ 
makes his Marcionite interlocutor assert that his copy read 
Tadr’ atumwe and not raira tuoc. This means at best that 
‘Adamantius’ found a mis-spelling, o for w,®) in a copy of the 
‘Apostolikon’ ; thus: TAYTATYNWC. The interest of this reading 
is not in ‘Adamantius’’ absurd inference, but in that it witnesses 
to a text which (a) omitted wdvra; (b) omitted dé; (c) had 
tUmoc (for which ‘Adamantius’’ own text affords the only other 
evidence) where the others have either ruaou or tumidc. The 
first omission we have already accepted; the further one, of dé, 
has a good chance of being genuine in view of the general 
tendency, revealed in an earlier chapter, to obliterate original 
asyndeta ; moreover, dé is not rendered in Irenaeus and a long 
series of Latin quotations.) It seems, however, wanton to me, 
on the basis of ‘Adamantius’’ inference, to credit Marcion with 
a Tendenzdnderung (Harnack) which cannot serve any conceivable 
Tendenz and makes nonsense of the text—while in fact the 
alleged reading arvmwc is so obviously due to the faulty separa- 
tion of words by ‘Adamantius’. 

The Marcionite text, then, read tatra tumoc cuvéBawev Kr. 
The use of ruzroc by Paul and the other New Testament writers 
shows that the terminological notion of ‘typology’ was not yet 
attached to it: it always means ‘example, instance’ (also in 
1 Cor. x. 6). The adjective tumxdc does not occur anywhere in 
the oldest Christian literature. It is therefore incredible that the 
adverb rum«dc should occur in this one instance and express a 
meaning for which there is no parallel in the relevant literature 
although it would have fitted many a New Testament passage. 
The three variants rUzoc, rv7rot, tumiK@c Cancel each other out: 
they are glosses suggested by x. 6; tumxdc is the most recent 
among them. I submit, then, that Paul wrote tadra cuvéBavev 
avroic and no more. The connecting particle dé (inappropriate 
before another (original) d5¢ immediately afterwards) ,4) the un- 
suitable and insecurely placed addition wdvrec, and the varying 


@) Above, p. 166 with n. 5. 

(2) For the same error in P“6 see below, p. 252, n. 5. 

(3) See Wordsworth-White ad loc. Marc-mon has once ydp instead and 
once omits it. 

(4) Cf. above, p. 189, on 1 Cor. ili. 10. 
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forms of the theological gloss tumixac competed to overlay the 
straight and plain Pauline phrase: ‘this happened to them; it 
was written for us.’ 

Another Marcionite reading, still in the same chapter, has 
been widely, but in my view wrongly, accepted: 


x. 2 eBamrricbyncav Marcion™) &§ AC D FG 33 1518 1827 minn al, Did 
Bas Chrys} Cyr al: 
eBamricavro P46@) B w (incl. 1739) Orig? Chrys? al. 


In favour of the latter reading is its greater transcriptional 
probability, for it is hard to see why an original passive should 
have been turned into the difficult middle voice. The opposite 
change did happen in Luke x1. 38 in all witnesses except P* 
and 700.%) The middle voice of BawriZw is never synonymous 
with the passive but stresses the action, or at least the volition, 
of the person baptized.“ The implication, then, of the reading 
eBamrricavro is that the Jews ‘had themselves baptized’, by cloud 
and sea, with inner assent; the divine miracle thus became an 
act of their own volition. Such meaningful subtleties do not arise 
from corruption; but they are easily obliterated by more 
commonplace variants—as here by the passive. The alinement 
of the witnesses for the two readings, bewildering at first sight, 
is explicable in terms of the general conception towards which 
we are moving. Both the correct middle voice and the faulty 
passive belong to the early-second-century stratum. The ‘lesser 
Alexandrians’ as well as the archetype of D FG (we have here 
no other Western evidence) inherited the corruption, the early 
circulation of which is guaranteed by Marcion. The ‘proto- 
Alexandrians’ attest the correct reading which had not in all 
second-century copies been ousted by the more easy passive. 
This true reading escaped the threat of subsequent ‘Alex- 
andrian’ corruption and thus reached the Byzantine haven. 

Finally we may consider the evidence for the twofold 


() Apud Adamantius ii. 18. @) Cf. below, p. 256. 

3) Cf. Mk. vii. 4. 

(4) Mk, i. 5 and vii. 4, Acts viii. 12 and xviii. 8 illustrate the connotation 
of the middle voice. Bawrucat in Acts xxii. 16 is not ‘be baptized’, but ‘have 
yourself baptized’ or, still more literally, ‘immerse yourself’ (as was the 
Jewish baptismal custom). 4 Reg. v. 14 likewise retains this special connota- 
tion. Also in the Hermetic Crater, ch. iv, éBamricavro means ‘they had them- 
selves immersed’ (1.e. ‘baptized’; p. 150. 27 Scott = p. 50. 14. Nock—Fest.; 
cf. ib., four lines earlier, Bamricov cavr7jv), and in Clement Alex., Eclog. Proph. 
7 6 cwrnp eBanticaro evidently must be translated not ‘the Saviour was 
baptized’ but, “had himself? 1.e. ‘allowed himself to be baptized’. 
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occurrence of the formula ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ’ in 1 Cor. 
v. 4.) 


v. 4a?) ev Tw ovopati Tov] add 
Kuptov Hwy incov xpicrov Marcion Ambst Pel P4¢ FG w vulg?!* 
syr3) copt; 
Kuptov uncov A Lucifer? harclx ; 
Kuptov uncov xpictrov & vulg®’? Lucifer} (et Ambst™®) ; 
Kuptov Hwy uncov B D* min pauc (et Ambst™). 


4b CUV T7] Suvaper Tov | add 
Kuptov juwv encou Marcion Ambst & A B D* sah; 
Kupiov incov P*6 P 1611 vulg?** harclx Orig? (Ambst™ss; cf. 
Pel) ; 
Kupwov uncov xpicrou Orig; 
Kuplov HLwy uncov xpicrov FG w Chrys al syr%) boh; 
uncov Orig?) 
Kuptov 1739. 


It is clear at a glance that in the course of the tradition the 
two passages have influenced each other. In the former place 
the evidence for the longer form is overwhelming; moreover, 
the credibility of any one of the shorter forms is reduced by their 
very variety, each one of them being feebly attested. ‘The solemn 
full form uniquely suits the context—which indeed requires 
proper punctuation. Paul has decided ‘that he who has done 
this shall be handed over, in the name of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to Satan’, &c. The intercalated absolute genitive cuv- 
ax Gevrwv dudv rd. indicates the procedure to be adopted. Which 
form of the Name did Paul here use to describe his own presence 
‘with the power of the Lord’? The tradition fluctuates again and 
this time no one form is overwhelmingly attested. The decision 
is difficult. Could the briefest form, as in 1739 (only), be 
original? It seems possible: this form could have provoked the 
various abbreviations in 4a and was itself exposed to all kinds of 
expansion. It is certainly most improbable that Paul should 
have used the same full form twice in succession for, internal 
reasons apart, the shorter variants would thus become inexpli- 
cable. Xpicroé in 4b must surely go, for not only is there only late 


[) Cf. above, pp. 180 ff. 

) The omission of the whole clause in Orig-lat Pac Hil can only be 
ascribed to abbreviation in quotation. 

3) The Harklean has both times the long form, asterizing 7uav and 
Apicrou. 

(4) See catena (7.T.S. ix, 1908, 364. 15 and 365 top = Cramer 93. 23 
and 94. 17). 
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evidence for it, but this part of the formula is also comparatively 
widely omitted in 4a (this suggests its absence, originally, from 
4b). However, the briefest form (xvpéov only) is unlikely to be 
original, for (a) it is almost unattested ; (5) it can be traced, in 
1739, to the same form being original in ver. 5; (c) it would 
hardly justify the resumption afterwards, by rov rototrov, of the 
object; (d) the iteration of the mere rod xvupiov at the end of wv. 4 
and 5 sounds feeble; and finally (e) there is no other evidence in 
‘4b, and none in 4a, for the omission of ’Jycod, nor is there very 
much for that of juav. In 45, then, ’Jncod should certainly stand. 
The genuineness of 7)4v is open to doubt, but the balance of the 
evidence is rather in favour of it. 

It appears that, in order to account for the variants in 4a and 
4b, we must assume, not only the interaction of these two pas- 
sages, but also the influence of the ending of ver. 5. The original 
wording of the three instances of the Name appears to have been 


in ver. 44 Tod Kupiov judy *Incot Xpicrod; 
b “A / e A (2) >| ~A. 
40 Tov Kuplov 7LLwWY COU 5 
5 Tov Kupiov; 


that is; Marcion—the oldest extant witness—is correct in all 
three instances; or almost so. 

We may now comprise the material in a list of (a) genuine 
and (b) corrupt Marcionite readings. The evidence will here be 
given with some condensation; it can be found in full at the 
places indicated under the relevant variants (GC = 1 Cor.; 
Mc = Marcion).®) 


A. GENUINE READINGS IN MARCION 


(1) GQ xiv. 33 6 Geoc om Mc Ambst: hab cet. 
(Above, p. 231.) 

(2) CQ xu. 9 f. asyndeta passim Mc W: varie oblit cet. 

(Above, pp. 106 and 215.) 
(3) Ci. 18 yuw om Mc FG 6dr vulg boh™ss Val patr latt: hab P46 cet. 

(Above, pp. 137 and 220.) 
(4) Gal. v. 9 (cf. Gv. 6) doA0e Mc D* vulg Basil (Cyr) Const—Apost 
Tert (Iren) patr latt: 
Cupor P46 cet. 
(Above, p. 114.) 


() On the original wording of ver. 5 see above, p. 183. 

(2) ‘Hyuév here not certain: the one point in which Marcion differs from P48, 

G3) Marcionite readings otherwise confined to Western witnesses stand 
first; those recurring only in the East, last; those with a mixed side-attestation 
(i.e. the majority), in between. 
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(5) Eph. v. 32 ec (ante ryv exkAncav) om Mc Val B K min Clem(?) 
Epiph Tert Cypr: hab P*¢ cet. 
(Above, p. 221.) 
(6) C1. 22 Kat om Mc P46 323 W: hab cet. 
(Above, p. 200.) 
(7) Gx. 20 ta Avy om Mc BD FG H Eus Tert patr latt: hab P** cet. 
(Above, p. 102.) 
(8) Cv. 4a Tov Kuptov Huwy incov xpicrov Mc P44 FG w vulg Ambst: 
varie decurtant cet. 
(Above, p. 235.) 
(9) Gx. 9 xpicrov Mc P46 W w Clem Orig lat syr copt: 
kuptov X BC P 33... .3 deov A pauc. 
(Above, pp. 126 and 232.) 
(10) C xii. 24 dcrepovvre Mc P** W w Orig: 
icrepoupevw N A BC 33 1739 pauc. 
(Above, p. 128.) 
(11) Cvi. 14 e€eyepe. Mc P4684 & C w verss: 
e€eyerper P*8* A D* (hiant FG) pauc; efnyeipev P46” B 1739 
Orig. 
(Below, p. 256.) 
(12) Gal. iv. 26 wavrwy om Mc PB... D FG verss pler Orig Eus al: 
hab w harcl-text arm Polyc Eus Iren Aug al. 
(Above, p. 223.) 
(13) Gix. 8 AaAw Mc plerique: Aeyw P46 D FG min pauc vulg. 
(Above, p. 97.) 
(14) C xv. 2 eu Kateyere Mc P46 pler: 
odetrere karexew P46* D FG t lux vulg?@". 
(Below, p. 254.) 
(15) Gx. 5 6 eoc om Mc 257 1610 Clem Iren(?) : hab P*¢ cet. 
(Above, p. 232.) 
(16) Gx. 11 wavra om Mc P*# A B 33 1739 Orig Hipp Cyr Cyr—Jerus 
Bas patr latt: 
hab 8 D FG et w vulg syr copt (varie pos). 
(Above, pp. 166 and 233.) 
(17) 2 Cor. iv. 6 xpucrou Mc A B 33 sah Orig Ath Chrys Tert: 
add incov (var pos) P4* & Cw boh syr et 1739 D FG 
vulg. 
(Above, p. 181.) 
(18) Cv. 45 xuptov jywv incou Mc & A B D* Ambst: 
Kuptov tncov™) P46 P 1611 vulg; alii aliter. 
(Above, p. 235.) 
(19) C iii. 2 yaka... ov Bpwua Mc P46 8 ABC P 1739 minn vulg Clem 
Orig Eus patr latt: 
yada... Kat ov Bowua D FG w. 
(Above, p. 207.) 


() This may be the true reading: see above, p. 236 with n. 2. 
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(20) Gv. 5 tov xuptov Mc P* B 17399 Orig Eus Epiph Tert patr latt: 
varia addunt cet. 
(Above, p. 183.) 
(21) Gal. vi. 17 encov Mc P44 A B C* 33... Orig vulg sah: 
Tov KUpLoV HWY encov xpicrov D* FG; alii aliter. 
(Above, p. 180.) 
(22) Eph. i. 1 ev efecw om Mc(?) P48 X* B* 1739 Orig Bas: hab cet. 
(Above, p. 228, n. 1.) 


B. Fautty REApDINGS IN MARCION 


(23) Cxiv. 19 Tw voi pou... dia Tov vopov Mc vulg”’; cf. Ambst Paul-Nol: 
sw voi pouX ABD... vulg; d:a Tov vooc pou d w. 
(Above, p. 230.) 
(24) C vi. 20 apare Mc(?) Chrys latt (apaye 1611 Meth): 
ouv vel apa pauc; dn pler. 
(Above, pp. 169 and 190.) 
(25) C xv. 50 yap Mc D FG Tert Iren: de cet. 
(Above, pp. 204 f.) 
(26) Ib. ov xAnpovopyncovew Mc FG 1907 boh Tert? patr latt: 
KAnpovouncat ov dvva(v)rar Justin Iren Clem Orig Tert? Aug cet. 
(Above, p. 224.) 
(27) CQ xv. 25 mav7as om (= LXX) Mc ¥ Tert Hil Orig-lat: hab cet. 
(28) C vii. 29 67e hab Mc D FG ¥ 319 642 vulg: om cet (Tert Ambst). 
(Above, p. 196.) 
(29) C xv. 25 exOpouc avrov (= LXX) Mc AFG 33... copt pesh r vulg 
Orig Eus Tert$ Hil Aug Hier Zeno: 
exOpouc P** & B D w Iren Tert} Ambst (Orig Eus alibi). 
(30) Cv. 3a we add (ex 36) Mc D> FG w Pel Luc Aug}: om cet (vulg 
Hil Aug#). 
(31) Gili. 3 Kae dexyocractas hab Mc P4* D FG 33(?) w syr Iren Chrys 
Theodoret patr latt: 
om XN A BCP 1739 minn vulg sah boh.. . Clem Orig Eus. 
(Above, p. 170.) 
(32) C xiv. 21 érepotc Mc P#* W w Orig: érepwy & A B 33 1739. 
(Above, p. 174, n. 4.) 
(33) Rom. xiv. 10 xpecrou Mc w r vulg’ got syr Polyc Orig} Cyr Tert 
Ambst Gennad al: 
Jeov (hiat P**) X* A B.C* D FG 1739 vulg Orig¢ Did 
Chrys Aug Fulg Sedul. 
(Above, pp. 224 and 231, n. 1.) 
(34.) CQ x. 2 eBamricPncav Mc X AC D FG 33 al: 
eBamricavro P46 B w Orig. 
(Above, p. 234.) 
(35) Gx. 11 tumoc Mc Adam: ruzrot vel rumxwe cet. 


(Above, p. 233.) 
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(36) 1 Thess. 1. 15 edtouc hab Mc) w: om cet. 
(37) Cin. 20 avOpwrwvy (= LXX) Mc®) 33 431 489 876 1836 pauc 
vulgeodd Chrys Hier Cass: 
codwy cet. 


‘Marcion’s text is the Western text’: our survey suggests an 
important qualification of this often-made statement. While it 
is true that there are few instances where Western witnesses are 
wanting among those siding with Marcion, the number of 
Marcionite readings recurring in such witnesses only is very 
small. We have listed three of this kind (Nos. 1, 2, 23), two of 
which, moreover, were chance survivals in one or two witnesses 
only (Nos. 1, 23). As a rule, some non-Western witnesses support 
those Western ones siding with Marcion, and this non-Western 
support may be anything from an isolated minuscule (Nos. 3,“ 
6) ora patristic quotation (No. 4) to the bulk of the ‘Alexandrian’ 
(Nos. 12, 16, 19) or Byzantine (Nos. 9, 10, 30, 31, 32) tradition. 
On the other hand, the instances are by no means lacking where 
the evidence which agrees with Marcion includes no, or next to 
no, Western witnesses (Nos. 15, 17, 21,4 22, 395, 36, 37). 

Looking at our material from the Eastern angle, we twice find 
‘Alexandrian’ support (only) for Marcion (Nos. 21, 22); once 
Clement sides with the two minuscules which alone support him 
(No. 15). More often ‘Alexandrian’ and Western support are 
combined (Nos. 12, 17, 19, 20, 34). Byzantium finally is once 
(No. 36) alone in upholding a Marcionite reading—indeed an 
error ;) moreover, the late text was found to preserve, in com- 
bination with Western witnesses, two correct Marcionite read- 
ings (Nos. 9 and 10) and three errors (Nos. 30-32). 

The most striking observation is that more often than not the 
delimitations of the so-called ‘texts’, whether ‘Western’ or 
‘neutral’ or ‘Byzantine’, are disregarded. The Western evidence 
is split in seventeen out of our thirty-seven instances; in 

1) According to Tertullian, adv. Mare. v. 15. 

) The Marcionite reading according to Epiphanius. Tertullian has the 
standard reading instead (ib. 6); cf. above, p. 181, n. 1. 

3) The support, by min 6 only, of this Western reading is hardly due to 


mere chance, seeing that the same alone supports W also in 1 Cor, xii. 10 
(above, p. 106). 

(4) Where vulg alone opposes all the other Western evidence, it cannot 
itself be considered ‘Western’. 

($) About the (not indubitable) Marcionite evidence for No. 22 see p. 228, 
n.I. 

(©) Were it not that Tertullian is quite explicit about it, one might incline 
to doubt that Marcion could have had this reading. 

(7) Nos. 1, 5, 16, 17-20, 23-30, 33, 35- 
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particular, D FG are opposed by the other Western witnesses 
agreeing with Marcion in nine instances.) Individual late manu- 
scripts of no particular note desert the Byzantine standard to 
side with Marcion (Nos. 3, 6, 15, 28, 37), and the ‘Alexandrians’ 
are none too often united in supporting (Nos. 12, 19, 21) or 
opposing (Nos. 25-28, 30, 33, 36 f.) him. Four times the distinc- 
tion between an earlier and a later ‘Alexandrian’ stratum re- 
affirms itself (Nos. 20, 22, 29, 34) ; eight times the Chester Beatty 
papyrus alone changes sides, always except once for the better 
(Nos. 6, 8-11, 13 f., 32) ; in three further instances (Nos. 17, 18, 
29) the split in the ‘Alexandrian’ family seems quite irrational. 

One would like to think that observations like these must put 
an end to time-honoured doctrines such as that the text of B 1s 
the ‘neutral’ text or that ‘the’ Western text is ‘the’ text of the 
second century. If the factors of each of these equations are 
meant to be anything but synonyms, they are wrong; if they 
are synonyms, they mean nothing. The remains of Marcion’s 
Apostolikon fail to line up with the groupings of the later 
evidence; but they do something better for us: they lead us 
beyond them. Instead of supporting a rigid scheme, they bear 
witness to a living historical process. ‘They intimate the ups and 
downs of a continuous struggle between many antagonistic 
forces, some making for the corruption of the primitive wording 
and others for its preservation. What D FG give us—or Cyprian 
or Augustine, &c.—is not ‘the text of the second century’: but 
they preserve many features of it. Similarly, neither B nor P*® 
nor the ‘Alexandrians’ as a whole are magical replicas of the 
unadulterated original: but they, too, preserve many features 
of the same old stratum. This stratum, as Marcion shows, was 
practically identical with the later text where our evidence for 
it is uniform; besides it contained genuine variants, some of 
which were soon to be obliterated, and faults, some of which 
were to gain wide currency. Because all branches of the later 
tradition derive from this comprehensive reservoir, therefore 
the oldest evidence—both Marcion’s and the scanty other re- 
mains examined in the previous section—refuse to comply with 
the groupings of the later witnesses. It would, however, be rash 
were one for this reason to decry the traditional ‘families’ or 
‘texts’ as mere phantoms. Every page of the critical apparatus 
proclaims their reality ; but their consolidation was the result of 
a gradual development and never complete. At all times some 
discordant features now in this and now in another member of 


) Nos. 13, 16, 17, 19, 20, 23, 24, 27, 33. 
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any group keep us aware that we are dealing, not with a piece 
of arithmetic, but with witnesses of, or rather with combatants 
in, this age-long struggle. 

The evidence just considered poses one particular problem, 
and that not for the first time. The ‘Alexandrian’ branch, which 
embodied a fair proportion of the variants attested by Marcion 
and, besides, failed to adopt some of his true readings, did not 
propagate one of his faults. Individual ‘Alexandrian’ manu- 
scripts are indeed found on the wrong side: P46 in No. 32, A with 
33 in No. 29, min 33 alonein No. 37, (and 31, 33 ?), and the whole 
group & A C 33, that is, the ‘later Alexandrians’, in No. 343 
but the “‘proto-Alexandrians’ as a group have solidly withstood 
this infection. Consequently there is, at least among our selection, 
not one Marcionite fault embodied in the ‘Alexandrian’ bulk. And 
none the less four such faults managed to insinuate themselves into 
the late standard text. These puzzling features must be embodied 
in the general picture of the tradition at which we are aiming. 

Marcion has supplied evidence for the conclusions suggested 
at earlier stages of the present inquiry. In particular, it is now 
demonstrated that where no second-century evidence survives 
the extant material can lead us back beyond its own date—if 
only we know how to use it; for few were the instances among 
those here listed about which we would have judged differently 
had Marcion’s vote been unknown to us. On the other hand, our 
efforts would not be over even if we could lay hands upon the 
very manuscript which Marcion used in editing his Afostolzkon. 
This copy, as we have seen, was one among the many, and 
varying, representatives of the pre-Western and pre-‘Alexan- 
drian’ basis, marked by the striking virtues of a very ancient 
text as well as by the blunders of an average scribe and the faults 
of an uncontrolled tradition. Marcion was not the critic who 
would notice, still less remove, these shortcomings.‘*) Someone, 
however, there has been that cared to remove them: otherwise, 
how are we to account for the purity of the ‘Alexandrian’, as 
compared with the Western, tradition—seeing that both issued 
from the same second-century basis? 

1) Cf. also above, p. 230, on 1 Cor. xv. 54. 

2) Tertullian calls him ironically emendator (adv. Marc. iv. 3. 4; cf. Irenaeus, 
c. haer. iii. 1. 1 emendatores apostolorum). This applies to Marcion’s treatment of 
the substance of Scripture (at least ideally), but not of its wording. He is no- 
where reported to have recurred to ancient manuscripts, to have stressed 
differences of the transmitted wording, or to have justified his text by critical 
evidence (Th. Zahn, Geschichte des neutest. Kanons, 1888, 651). We have found 
him uncritically retaining the most obvious blunders of his copy. 

B. 1869 R 
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III. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 


‘Clement’s text is the Neutral text’: this view was essential to 
Dr. Hort’s textual theory. Burkitt created a wholesome stir by 
his assertion (in his preface to Barnard’s Biblical Text of Clement 
of Alexandria) that Clement’s text was, in the main, the Western 
text. It would serve no purpose were we to rehearse the discus- 
sion which resulted from these contradictory theses. Both reflect 
correct observations ; both are vitiated by the disregard of oppos- 
ing facts and the lacking appreciation of historical realities. The 
contradiction is not resolved by the headstrong advocacy of 
either thesis nor by a facile ‘both... and’. The task set is not the 
reconciliation of two incorrect assertions but the unprejudiced 
observation and interpretation of the facts. 

Clement’s text is neither ‘the’ Neutral nor ‘the’ Western. 
When his private caprices have been set apart,“ his quotations 
agree almost throughout with the later tradition where the latter 
is unanimous (and that holds good—again after the vagaries 
of individual scribes have been discounted—for vastly the greater 
part of the New Testament text). Where there is variation 
in the extant tradition, the Clementine variants recur some- 
times, but very rarely, in few untypical witnesses; rarely, too, 
in Western, and far more often in ‘Alexandrian’ surround- 
ings. The problem is in the details of quality and attestation 
of individual variants. When these details are integrated with 
the general picture suggested by our previous observations, there 
emerges this reasonable result: Clement’s text being chrono- 
logically close to the ‘pre-Alexandrian’ basis, he retains from 
it some features which have disappeared from the subsequent 
‘Alexandrian’ tradition and survived in the West. Clement shares 
this feature with the “proto-Alexandrian’ witnesses: his place is 
among them. Like P**, 1739, and B, he is preponderantly in 
accord with the bulk of the ‘Alexandrian’ family and, again like 
them, he shows the characteristic traits of the early stage of this 
very tradition. Applying a metaphor previously used, we may 
say that he too witnesses to the existence of that large common 
reservoir from which both the two main streams of the later 
tradition issued; but the Clementine text has its place below the 
branching-off point. It is of the essence of the ‘Alexandrian’ 

() It is, as a rule, easy to see where Clement paraphrases or adapts the 
Biblical text to his argument. His freedom of quotation renders his evidence 
useless in cases like 1 Cor. xiii. 11, where (within the same context) he once 


adds and once omits 6¢, and replaces the original dre once by émed and once by 
emreto7) (Paed. I. vi. 33 f., pp. 109. 26 and 110. 22 St.). 
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stream, nearer to its source than B, and still more so than N or 
Y, &e. And that, after all; is only what one would expect. of 
the Biblical text of Clement of Alexandria. 

I cannot here submit the material. by which this statement 
would be substantiated, and qualified, in its bearing upon the 
Gospels and Acts. For the Epistles one might anticipate instruc- 
tive results from a comparison with the other tradition of some 
of the longer passages quoted by Clement, such as 1 Cor. i. 19- 
24, Vi. 9-13, or Heb. ii. 7-11, x. 32-39. I have found this 
approach unrewarding. It can indeed serve to confirm the 
remark just made that, however bulky our collections of variant 
readings may appear, the amount of relevant variation is not 
really great. Moreover, one can thus obtain confirmation of the 
truism (upon which we have felt no urge to enlarge) that 
specifically Byzantine readings are, as a rule, of later origin. It 
is, in fact, not really unimportant to observe that Byzantine 
readings are often opposed by Clement :™ the possibility (almost 
always present) that his text might have been adapted to the 
Byzantine standard® is thereby shown not to have generally 
materialized. For more substantial results one has to pick such 
ancient variants as happen to be covered by quotations in 
Clement’s writings. This means that we have to review from 
the Clementine angle some of the passages which have been 
previously considered, and to add some others to them. 

Of the scantily attested survivals of a most ancient text three 
recur in Clement. Few though they are, they gain in authority 
through his accession and in turn enhance our confidence in the 
single manuscript of the Stromata. They are: (a) the omission of rod 
Geod in 1 Cor. 1. 14 (with Valent Mcion al min pauc: above, 
p. 221) and (5) ib. x. 5 om o @edc (Mcion, Iren(?), min 2: 
p. 232). (c) Eph. v. 32 om eic*, though slightly better supported, 
may be added to this category because of the stray character of 
the evidence (B minn Val Epiph Tert Cypr: above, p. 221). 
Moreover, in Gal. vi. 17 (above, p. 180) Clement,“ like Marcion, 
Tertullian, boh, arm, eth, and a few late manuscripts, retains, 

) eg. 1 Cor. i. 20, ii. 7 and 10, v. 7, vil. 18, xv. 55; Eph. v. 23; Heb. iii. 
9 f., x. 34 (om ev odpavoic; cf. above, p. 167). 

() y Cor. iii. 12 is one of the cases where this consideration forbids us to 
use his evidence (see above, p. 133). Clement is unlikely to have written once 
xpucov and once xpuciov: but which did he write? P* shows that the Byzantine 
variant was current in Egypt in his day. The evidence of Clement has for 
similar reasons been disregarded in some other places, as, for example, in Heb. 
xi. 37 (above, p. 48, n. 2); cf. above, p. 223, n. 2; below, p. 246, n. 1, and 
Pp. 247. (3) Exc. ex Theod. 86 (iii. 133. 7 St.). 
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not indeed the original wording, but the most primitive among 
the alterations which affected the original ‘the marks of Jesus’. 
The latter wording survived unchanged only in the ‘Alexandrian’ 
branch. 

Is Clement a witness to the Western text? I have failed to find 
one variant of exclusively Western attestation shared by him.” 
If one were found, it would zfs0 facto cease to be ‘Western’ in the 
proper sense of the word. It may be worth while to list the fol- 
lowing instances of definite opposition : 


N.B. The plus and minus signs in this section refer to Clement; they 
indicate that the reading attested by him is considered to be 
correct or wrong respectively. 

+Rom. vi. 21 ecrw hab FG latt: om Clem cet (above, p. 186). 

+Rom. xv: 21 wAnpodopia D FG: wAnpwparet Clem cet. 

+C vill. 4 ecrw FG latt: om Clem cet (above, p. 186). 

+C x. 31 moveere 77 D FG (non df) g m: 7 woverre Clem cet (p. 161). 

+C xi. 21 ext D FG: ev Clem cet. 

+C xii. 10 evepyeca W 181: evepynpara Clem cet. 

+(C xiii. 12 yap om D FG: hab Clem cet (above, p. 193). 

+C xiv. 10 ecrw D FG 1518 latt: om Clem cet (p. 186). 

+C xv. 50 yap W: de Clem cet (pp. 204 f). 

+H v. 13 ecrw D latt: om Clem cet (p. 186). 


However, it was not in this sense that the term ‘Western’ was 
used by those who claimed Clement as one of its representatives. 
They applied it to readings the evidence for which included 
Western witnesses. ‘The indiscriminate use of this misnomer has 
served to confuse the issue and to obscure the early history of the 
text. What, then, is the attitude of Clement to what we have 
termed ‘W-’ and ‘Ww’ readings? 

He shares some of them. Most outstanding among the former 
Is 1 Cor. ix. 5 yuvaixkac where-—apart from Clement—only 
Aphraates is there to demonstrate that we are not here faced 


) Here are three instances of apparent, yet inconclusive, agreement 
between Clement and W: (1) Rom. x. 21 émi Clem D: zpdc cet. The former is 
the Byzantine reading in the source passage Is. lxv. 2. It recurs in four 
quotations by Justin and is thus shown to have been current in the second 
century. Clement, who alters the whole quotation into accordance with the 
Septuagint, is likely to have taken from it also the preposition. (2) 1 Cor. viii. 
13 pov! om Clem FG d Cypr. The Western witnesses omit also the second 
pov, but Clement has it. The resulting text is impossible. The omission of the 
first wou (before od) is a mere scribal error. (3) Ib. xv. 32 76 om Clem D FG. 
The omission of the article results in the correct literary phrase ri rou ddeAoc. 
The stylist Clement could have written it, whether or no it was in his 
Biblical text; he put the same phrase in the place of ti ddeAnOyjcerar Mt. 
xvi. 26 (Strom. vi. 14. 1123 li. 488. 9 St.). 
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with a Western invention but with the survival of a most ancient 
reading.) Add also: 


+C i. 22 eat om Clem Mcion P** 323 W: hab cet (above, p. 200). 
+C ii. 15 wev om Clem Orig Val P46 A C W sah™: boh: hab Iren B cet 
(p. 198). 
—C ix. 22 wavrac Clem (bis)@) Orig 33 W pesh Macar, cf. boh eth: 
mavrwe twac P* cet. 
—C xii. 12 we (ante 6d” ecomzpov) Clem (fer) D minn pesh harclx 
arm Theodoret Tert Orig-lat: 
we om P46 cet. 
—C xiv. II ev (ante exor) om Clem P** 1739 minn W: hab cet (p. 104). 


And two instances from other epistles: 
—Eph. iv. 19 kat rAcoveftac Clem D FG 326 syr Ambst: 


ev mAcovegéva P46 cet.) 
—Col. ii. 8 wavra avOpwrov? om Clem 33 D* FG pauc, cf. sah: hab 
P46 cet. (4) 


These instances of pre-Western and pre-‘Alexandrian’ readings 
surviving in the text used by Clement are neither numerous nor is 
their quality impressive. The comparatively numerous errors 
among them intimate what remained to be done by later correc- 
tors. The number of *‘ Ww’ readings shared by Clement is even 
smaller. In 1 Cor. vii. 8 he, like 8 and Origen, has the original 
arrangement of clauses which is inverted in the rest of the ‘Alex- 
andrian’ group (from P4¢ and 1739 onwards) and their followers 
(p.161). This means that alarge part of this group is infected by an 
error, while Clement’s text belonged to that broad tradition which 
remained free from it. The omission, in the same verse, of yap has 
been shown (above, p. 194) to be part and parcel of the same error 


() Above, p. 138. The situation is probably the same at the beginning of 
1 Cor. ii. 15, where the manuscript of the Stromata gives . . . dvaxpivet mavta. 
We inclined to reduce the variation at this place to the primitive variant 
7a mavTa : pev wavTa. The short form, as in Clement, recurs only in FG 
(quotations by Origen and Theodoret apart). I suggest that it is due to 
the incomplete adaptation of the former reading to the latter, which is the 
Byzantine one (cf. above, p. 109). If this is correct, Clement was originally 
in accord with the (genuine) ‘W-+’ reading 7a zravra. 

2) tobe rdvrac Clem#: a stylistic retouche, by Clement, of the reading zdvrac. 

(3) Yet in the same verse—if the manuscript is trusted—Clement, reading 
dmnAyynKorec With ‘Alex’ and w, opposes the corruption danAm«orec of W 
pesh arm eth. 

(4) It is doubtful whether the omission, in Rom. v. 12, of 6 @dvaroc should 
-be quoted as an instance of agreement between Clement and D FG 1108 
1611 harclX, because Clement here has some further abbreviation of the 
original peculiar to himself; hence the whole wording can be regarded as 
his own paraphrase. 
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in the same ‘Alexandrian’ sub-archetype: consequently Clement 
does not share it either. I can quote only one more instance of this 
type, namely the implicit support which Clement (Eclog. 49. 2) 
gives to the majority reading Xpicrév against the ‘Alexandrian’ 
KUptov in 1 Cor. x. 9 (above, p. 126). We thus recognize two in- 
stances where the text used by Clement was not infected by ‘Alex- 
andrian’ errors. It is important to notice that in the latter case 
P46, and in the former & and Origen, side with Clement. Of the 
eight “W+’ readings, three recur likewise in the papyrus and 
only three are without any other ‘Alexandrian’ support. These 
“W-+’ readings, then, not only are not ‘Western’ (if the term 1s 
tomean anything), but they cannot even prevent us from classing 
Clement’s text with the “proto-Alexandrian’ group. Only 1 Cor. 
ix. 5 yuvatxac is a survival, of the type discussed before (p. 243). 

The specifically ‘Alexandrian’ readings in Clement which will 
presently be quoted are so many instances of his opposition to 
‘Ww’ variants. First, however, let us assemble a number of 
definite “W-+’ readings which are opposed by Clement although 
they have Eastern support: 


+Rom. vi. 21 wev hab B D* FG (hiat P*6) : om Clem cet (above, p. 197). 
+Rom. x. 15 72 om A BC D* FG 1739 pauc Orig Eus: 
hab Clem P46 X* w (p. 173, n. 4). 

—Rom. x. 20 ev hab P4¢B YW: om Clem cet (ib.). 

+Rom. xiii. 12 avroBakwpeda P46 W: azrofwyeba Clem cet (p. 94). 

—Rom. xvi. 19 pev om P4#¢ B YW: hab Clem cet (p. 197). 

—C ill. 3 capxwoe P48 Orig W: capxexor Clem cet (p. 99). 

+C vi. I apoc Tov érepov mpaypa exwv ¥ D FG 547 1926 r Theodoret 

Cypr Aug Ambr: | 
trp mpaypa exwv mpoc 7. €. Clem P46 cet (p. 160). 

+C vil. 10 xwprlecOar (P46) A D FG 1311 Orig: ywpuchnvar Clem cet. 

+C x. 27 eve dexmrvov add W sah: om Clem cet (p. 166). 

—C xi. 10 dvvayewc P46 W Cyr—Jer: Suvayewv Clem cet (p. 100). 

+C xi. 11 wea om P46 W Orig al: hab Clem cet (p. 98). 

+C xu. 116 ta tov vymov Karnpynka W (incl Tert) 823 999 1611 Bas 

Epiph : 
trp xarnpynKa ra 7. v. Clem cet (p. 129, n. 2). 

In all these instances one might suspect the transmitted Clemen- 
tine wording of adaptation to the Byzantine standard. To do so 
in all cases would clearly be an excess of scepticism. If we accept 

() The scanty Western evidence is split in Heb. v. 12 (above, p. 207), 
where Clement has what we considered a spurious xat. It recurs in B* D w. 
Since P46, 1739, and Origen are among its opponents, one may here doubt 


the correctness of the Stromata-manuscript: the variant may have been 
adapted to the Byzantine standard at the two places of its occurrence. 
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the evidence as it stands, the so-called ‘Western’ element in 
Clement’s text is correspondingly reduced. The truth probably 
lies between these extremes. One would incline to doubt the 
reliability of the Clementine evidence primarily with regard to 
the spurious readings in Rom. x. 20, xvi. 19, 1 Cor, xii. 10. 

So far, then, Clement has been found quoting a small 
number of variants the evidence for which includes Western 
witnesses. This feature seems to have been less outstanding in 
the text which the Alexandrian Father used than it is in the 
papyrus which his unknown contemporary, the scribe of P*°, 
penned in their common country of Egypt. The interpretation 
of the facts so far assembled depends upon the final test of 
Clement’s attitude towards variants peculiar to the ‘Alexandrian’ 
family. 


+Rom. x. 15 twv evayyeArloperwv evpyvnv om Clem Orig P“#@ X A BC 
1739 1908 sah boh eth: 
hab D FGw vulg pesh harcl arm georg Tert Iren Hil al 
(above, p. 172). 
+C ii. 10 avevpatoc Clem P** & A B C 33 1739 Bas Cyr: 
add avrov cet. (above, p. 222). 
+C ili. 3 Kae dueyocraciat om Clem Orig Euseb X8* A BC P 1739 almr 
vulg sah boh eth arm: 
hab P*6 W w Mcion Iren (above, p. 170). 
+C iv. 13 duchnpwovpevo. Clem Orig? Eus? P46 X* A C P 33 181 pauc: 
BAacdrnovpevot B W w (p. 130). 
+C vi. 10 ov (ante pefucot) Clem(bis) X A C (P) 33 1739 pauc: 
ouvre P48(ovde) B Ww (p. 65). | 
+C vii. 12 Aeyw eyw Clem P4* 8 A BC P 33 1739 al: 
eyw Aeyw W w (p. 160). ' 
+C viii. 3 ba’ avrov om Clem P46 &* 33: hab cet (p. 32). 
+C viii. 8 wapacrncer Clem? Orig? P44 X* A B (hiat C) 33 1739 al 
sah boh: 
 mapicrnce D (FG) w latt (Tert Cypr- Ambst) syr arm. 
+C viii. 11 amoAAvrat yap Clem P4¢ X* B (hiat C) 33 917 (sah boh) : 
Kat amoAerat FG w vulg syr arm Iren Ambst: alu alia 
(p. 202). 
—C xi. 32 dao tov Kkupiov Clem & B C 33 pauc: 
bao Kuptov P46 W w. 
+1 Thess. v. 6 xac om Clem (hiat P4*) 8 A B 33 pauc vulg™’® pesh: 
hab D FG w vulg™*® sah boh harcl Aug Ambst 
(p. 210). 
+H viii. 12 twv avopwy avrwy om Clem P46 X* B 33 1739 1906 vulg 
pesh sah boh eth: 
hab cet (p. 172). 
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+H x. 38 pov post dicasoc Clem P#* x A (hiant B C) H* 33 1739 pauc 
r vulg sah arm: 
pov post mucrewe D* 1518 syr Eus: 
pov om cet (p. 173). 
—H xii. 15 of woAAou Clem 8 A (hiat B) 33 1908 al: 
moAdot P4* D w (p. 53). 

This list demonstrates the affinity between Clement and the 
‘Alexandrian’ group in a striking manner. The majority of these 
readings are of a substantial character and all but two are correct. 
Two errors of this family have been found opposed by Clement 
(above, pp. 245 f. ). Theinstances of Western readings opposed by 
him which we have collected (p. 244) can be used to swell the evi- 
dence for the generally ‘Alexandrian’ character of Clement’s text, 
even though they are shared by many other, and later, witnesses. 

Within this wider orbit, the special affinities of Clement’s text 
are with the ‘proto-Alexandrian’ group. Its representatives ap- 
peared among most of the ‘family readings’ just quoted ; more- 
over, they (and particularly P**) have been found to share many 
of the ‘non-Alexandrian’ variants in Clement. Now consider 
the following special agreements: 


+C vill. 3 rov Geov om Clem P*6: hab cet (above, p. 32). 

—H x. 1 Kat tyv evxova Clem(?) P46: ov aurny r. €. cet (p. 23). 

+C ill. 10 tov Peov om Clem P*6 1611 pauc: hab cet (p. 47). 

+H x1. 4 tw Jew om Clem P46 P13: hab cet (p. 33). 

—H xii. 16 (€)avrov om Clem P46 arm: hab cet (p. 173). 

—C xiii. 5 ro (ra P48) un Eavrnc Clem} P4°™" B: ra eavryc cet (below, 

. 257). 

—H viii. 10 2 a P46 BW: ezuypayw cet (above, p. 174). 

—H1i. 1 jw hab Clem P46" min pauc, lat pauc : om cet (below, p. 258). 

+H xi. 39 otros om Clem P** 1739 Aug: hab cet (p. 33). 

+C i. 14 rw ew om Clem P*6 & B 6 1739 boh: hab cet (p. 81). 

—(?)C 1. 10 yap Clem P** B 1739 min: de cet (p. 205). 

To these eleven instances we should probably add Heb. x1. 37, 
where ézrecpacOycav in the manuscript of the Stromata is likely to 
have replaced the primitive empicOyncav (above, p. 48) and—espe- 
cially characteristic—the partial removal of the original asyn- 
deton in 1 Cor. xu. 9 f. (p. 106) which by its very irregularity 
marks a particular stage of the tradition. Equally telling are the 
four instances in the list above, p. 245, where the leaders of the 
‘proto-Alexandrian’ group (mainly P** and Origen) join Clement 
in supporting W against the ‘Alexandrian’ majority. 

@) Another agreement between Clement and P*¢ alone is in the position 
of ra tpia radra in I Cor. xiii. 13—unless the former is supposed, in his rather 
paraphrastic rendering, to have introduced the alteration on his own. 
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The implications of this material need no emphasizing. Its 
unanimity also in error binds this group together even more 
definitely than does the preservation, by these few witnesses 
alone among so many, of some genuine readings. Clement’s text 
of the Epistles herewith finds its place within the ‘proto-Alex- 
andrian’ section of the tradition. Its place is there although, nay 
rather because, it contains a certain amount (much smaller than 
in the Gospels) of readings which recur in Western (and also in 
later) witnesses and are opposed by the majority of the ‘Alexan- 
drians’. This fact does not make Clement’s a Western text. One 
need only look at Tertullian to see the essential difference. 

Some Clementine readings confirm our earlier observation 
that the evidence for very ancient variants tends to cut across 
the delimitations of the later ‘families’. Such are 


+C il. 2 yada... ov Bowya Clem Orig Eus P46 8 A BC 1739 al r vulg 
Marcion Iren Cypr Hil Ambst: 
yada... Kat ov Bpwua D FG w (above, p. 207). 
+C vil. 39 voww om Clem Orig P46 P15 X* A B D* 33 1739 vulg arm 
eth Tert Cypr Aug: 
hab D> FG w vulg™* syr Ambr Ambst Pel (above, 
| p. 166). 
+C viii. 2 e ruc Clem Orig P4* & A B P 33 17939 al, vulg sah boh arm 
Tert Cypr Aug: 
ev de tic D FG w t vulg™ syr (above, p. 188). 


In these instances the oldest Western witnesses join the ‘Alex- 
andrians’ in opposing faults which the other Western texts have 
in common with the Byzantine. In consequence, the two out- 
standing contemporaries, Clement and Tertullian, are here 
twice on the same side; they agree also, for example, in 1 Cor. 
i. 22 and xiii. 12 (above, p. 245). In two very ancient witnesses 
such coincidences are bound to occur. Normally, however, these 
two leaders in the East and West are found in opposition to each 
other, as in 1 Cor, vill. 8, xiii. 115, xv. 50; Rom. x. 15 (above, 
pp. 244, 246-7). That is, their Biblical texts indeed derive from a 
common basis but have moved from it in opposite directions. 
Clement’s text is not representative of that broad second- 
century basis from which it inherited a sprinkling of ‘Western’ 
readings. This is confirmed when Clement’s text is compared 


@) In this context it may be remembered that Tertullian is free from the 
Leitfehler AMA for AAAA in Rom. vi. 5 (as in Lucian, Peregr. 35) by which the 
rest of the Latin witnesses betray their common descent (Cyprian does not 
quote this verse). Cf. above, p. 85. 
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with Marcion’s. Here again we do indeed find that occasional 
agreement which is natural between very early witnesses ;) but 
the general difference between them is that between an un- 
polished and uncontrolled text and one that bears the marks of 
selective ‘Alexandrian’ criticism. 

There was, then, an element of truth in both of the opposing 
views of Dr. Hort and F. C. Burkitt. Clement’s text is ‘neutral’ 
——in a way; namely in so far as it belongs to that earlier stage 
of the ‘Alexandrian’ tradition of. which codex B was the best 
witness known in Dr. Hort’s days. It is also ‘Western’—in the 
sense that it contains a number of readings recurring in Western 
witnesses but absent from all, or most of, the ‘Alexandrian’. The 
Opposing views are not reconciled by mere combination but by 
the realization that the admixture of such readings is one of the 
very characteristics of the ‘proto-Alexandrian’ group and that it 
is due to its nearness to the common second-century basis. 

Origen represents the same variety as Clement. Both have 
been found to use texts of the ‘Alexandrian’ type; both are, 
within this general frame, fairly often in opposition to the 
majority of ‘Alexandrian’ witnesses, and that often together, 
but separately in other instances.“) The readings which they 
oppose to the ‘Alexandrian’ standard usually recur, among 
others, in Western witnesses. These features constitute the speci- 
fically ‘proto-Alexandrian’ character of the texts of Clement and 
Origen; for what has been termed, in modern research, the 
‘Caesarean’ in contradistinction from the ‘Neutral’ text reduces 
itself, in our view, to an earlier and a later stage of the same 
‘Alexandrian’ tradition.“ It is not really surprising that, roughly 
fifty years after Clement, Origen should have used manuscripts 
sometimes more, at other times less, ancient of the type which 
was current in the sphere in which they both lived. 

Their common characteristics must not induce us to visualize 
a definite ‘proto-Alexandrian recension’ in the sense which 
would make Clement and Origen, P*°, 1739, and B witness to a 
definite edition once critically established and henceforth pro- 
pagated like that of the Caesarean ‘Euthalius’. If such a standard 
edition had existed in their days, Clement and Origen would 
probably have referred to it. Instead Origen, in an often quoted 


]) e.g. in 1 Cor. iii. 2 (above, p. 249); ib. ii. 14 and x. 5 (above, p. 243) 
and x. 9 (p. 126). 

@) e.g. in Heb. xi. 39 (above, p. 248) and 1 Cor. ii. 10 (p. 247). 

%) e.g. in 1 Cor. iii. 3, vii. 10, xii. 11 (above, p. 246). 

(4) Cf. above, pp. 155 f. 
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passage,“ deplores the variety and faultiness of the manuscripts 
known to him, and Clement uses the ‘proto-Alexandrian’ text 
without any comment regarding its emergence. Moreover, the 
relations between the witnesses to this form of the text are of 
such a kind as to exclude their derivation from one definite 
archetype. For example, in 1 Cor. xii. 6, all extant members of 
this group (that is, here, P** 1739 B Orig) share the faulty 
kal.) The three leading manuscripts of the group, P** 1739 
and B (and also sah), are knit together by their common error 
in Col. ii. 235%) (add. cat), which Clement does not share. In 
1 Cor. vii. 40, B 1739 and sah oppose a faulty ydp to the correct 
d€ which is attested also by P4* boh and Origen.) Again, in 
Heb. x. 32, & 1739 P head a group of minuscules which 
wrongly add study after 7yuepac (so boh): the other members of 
the group, including Clement, are free from this gloss. P46 and 
1739 are opposed by all the rest in giving the ancient (in our 
view original) reading 6c’ adroé in Heb. i. 3), and 1739 is alone 
in reading ywpic ib. 11. 9. Finally, while the presence of a certain 
number of ‘Western’ readings is the specific characteristic of this 
group, there is hardly a single one supported by all of its 
members. P4* and B are comparatively often at one in this 
respect, but Clement joins the ‘proto-Alexandrian’ witnesses for 
such readings more rarely. In short, we find, here again, a per- 
sisting common tendency rather than the common derivation 
from one definite ancestor. 

We can by now speak more concretely. The ‘tendency’ which 
we have noticed over and over again is to substitute the original 
reading for corruptions of every description which dominated 
the popular second-century texts. This could be done only by 
the competent selection of manuscripts with a pure text to serve 
as a standard for correction. Such manuscripts must have been 
rare at the time: otherwise we ought to find evidence of their 
use by the earliest Fathers, who actually without exception all 


) In Matth. xxi. 19 (tom. xv, pp. 387 ff. Klost.). @) Cf. above, p. 203. 

3) Above, p. 208. — (4) Above, p. 204. 6) Above, p. 43. 

(©) This is emphasized by the fact that Clement, just like the other “proto- 
Alexandrians’, attests a few readings which have disappeared from the rest 
of the extant ancient evidence but reappear in late manuscripts. Such are, in 
1 Cor. vi. 10, the order odre wAeovéxrat ore KAéarat Which inverts that of all 
old witnesses, and later on in the same verse the—evidently false—additional 
od before the main verb (also in Origen?) which dominates the later text. 
Cf. also Heb. viii. 10 xapSiav Clement with & K pauc; ib. xii. 5 om pov with 
D* pauc (above, p. 173 with n. 1), and Rom. x. 15 add 7a with P#®R w 
(ib., n. 4). 
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quote from the current, ‘wild’ text. In the decades around 
A.D. 150 this was the form which manuscripts in all parts of the 
Christian world propagated, with a wide margin of individual 
variation yet basically identical. In this massa confusa to seek, 
and to find, manuscripts of a purer quality; to use them for the 
correction of the current text; and to persist, in spite of the im- 
pact of the generally accepted, and corrupt, tradition, in the 
propagation of improved texts—all this bespeaks something very 
much like expert philological criticism. 

That technical philology should have made an essential con- 
tribution to the preservation of the Biblical text at so early a 
date is an inference hardly consistent with the current notions of 
early Christian history. No literary tradition can be quoted in 
support of this inference. The Chester Beatty papyrus is once 
again to supply us with some useful data. 


IV. THE SCRIBE AND CORRECTORS OF Pt! 


It has already been noted®) that the scribe who wrote the 
papyrus did his work very badly. Of his innumerable faults, only 
a fraction (less than one in ten) have been corrected and even 
that fraction—as often happens in manuscripts—grows smaller 
and smaller towards the end of the book. Whole pages have 
been left without any correction, however greatly they were in 
need of it. 

Yet the papyrus preserves the traces of more than one person 
endeavouring to improve upon the primitive writing.) Leaving 
aside a few small corrections which I find it hard to classify, 
one easily distinguishes three sets of corrections. The first is due 
to the original scribe, who, probably znter scribendum, put right 
some of his minor blunders, such as mis-spellings“S) and the 


() This section has gained by C. H. Roberts’s reading it in manuscript. 

@) Above, pp. 18 ff. and passim. 

(3) Kenyon’s apparatus criticus distinguishes ‘man. 1’ and ‘man. 9’. 
H. A. Sanders (A Third-Century Papyrus . . .. 1935) sporadically quotes ‘man. 
3°; his introduction, though, does not account for this. The different hands 
are easily seen, for example, on the facsimile of fol. 322., ll. 1 and 10, or on 
fol. 55v. middle. 

4) IT am not sure who added KAI (twice) on fol. 37v. (‘man. 2 ut vid.’ 
Kenyon; ‘man. 1’ Roberts), nor who prefixed TA to 1. 7 of fol. 547. 

(6) e.g. € for Al fol. 177. 6 (Rom. xiii. 14); O for A fol. 477. middle (1 Cor. 
viii. 10); W for O fol. 367. 6 bottom (Heb. xii. 28) and fol. 55r. 3 (1 Cor. 
xilil. 12); N for M fol. 257. 8 bottom (Heb. vi. 1). 
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omission of letters,“ and occasionally even corrected a word 
which he had mistaken.@) The second, and largest, set is charac- 
terized by the use of a broad pen and very black ink. This set, I 
suggest, comes from the hand which also added the page num- 
bers and wrote the number of criyou under each epistle ;@) in 
other words, this is the hand of the ex officio corrector who, still 
in the scriptorium, applied the finishing touches to the work of 
the scribe. He, too, did his work very carelessly. He left number- 
less slips uncorrected, skipped two pages in numbering (after P), 
and occasionally produced nonsense by his very corrections“) 
and his punctuation marks.©) It was he who put right some of 
the horrors already mentioned, such as €M€YZ for IEPEYC') 
(Heb. v. 6), FPA for TAP (ib. viii. 5), NEKPW for AIMATI (ib. 
ix. 22), CAMOYHA for CAAHM (ib. vii. r and 2). Sometimes he 
noted a larger omission and put it right in the margin,®) while’ 
quite a few of the smaller ones were corrected by him in the 
text, e.g. ATTOAY{TPG))CIN (Heb. xi. 35), <KAQWC) EOOC TIC<IN) 
(ib. x. 25), and the haplography OCON {OCON) (ib. x. 37). At the 
very end of Hebrews he added the three letters which the scribe, 
hurrying towards his final flourish, had skipped, and likewise a 
whole colon omitted two lines before. Moreover, the corrector 
noticed at least a few of the less obvious errors. Thus in Heb. 
xl. 21 he rightly replaced AYTOY by IWCH®; ib. xu. 10 he 
added TAP and ib. 25 TIANTWN. 

The third identifiable corrector writes a cursive hand which is 
easily distinguished from all others and, as C. H. Roberts tells 


@) Fol. 45r. middle (1 Cor. vii. 15) H (H) AAEAQH; fol. 717. middle (2 Cor. 
x. 15) TA <A)METPA., 

@) Fol. 34r. bottom (Heb. xi. 34) AMO for €Ml; fol. 357. g (Heb. xii. 4) 
OYTIW for OTIOY. 

3) When examining a few pages of the original, it seemed to me that the 
thick reading-marks in the later chapters of 1 Corinthians come from some 
other hand which, using pale ink, put also the marks beside 1 Cor. xv. 48 
and corrected ib. xvi. 7 TAP(O)A0). 

4) Fol. 320. 7 (Heb. x. 24). The similar blunder fol. rgr. 9 (EXEIN Rom. 
XV. 23) appears to be due to a different hand (which?). 

($) e.g, in Heb. ix. 7 (end). Ib. vii. 24 (end) shows the punctuator vainly 
trying to give sense to a faulty text. His marks, then, were not taken from a 
standard copy: he jotted them down in reading through the text. 

(©) Above, p. 18. 

(7) Was the scribe used to Latin P and mixed it up with Greek P? He uses 
a Z which could be mistaken for =, and the initial | of IEPEYC could be 
swallowed up into the final iota of the preceding €l. Thus one might account 
for this error mirus. 

8) Fol. 30v., line 8 bottom (Heb. ix. 14); fol. 35r. 13 bottom (Heb. xii. 7). 
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me, should be dated late in the third century. That is to say, 
this is the hand of a later user of this manuscript who corrected 
a few places whose wording struck him as incorrect. Most of his 
corrections again bear upon mere scribal errors: such as YMAC 
omitted in Rom. xiv. 10 and TENH in 1 Cor. xiv. 10; perhaps 
also MEN (before MEAH) ib. xii. 20.% 

In turning to consider those alterations which bear upon 
textual variation (as distinct from the removal of mere scribal 
blunders), we note a momentous characteristic of the tradition 
represented by P46. The material is not very great, but it is 
unequivocal. At all stages which the papyrus allows us to 
recover—and they extend over a whole century—we observe 
the endeavour to move away from such forms of the text as are 
attested, in the extant tradition, by Western witnesses (exclus- 
ively or with others) and to replace them by ‘Alexandrian’, and 
particularly by B-readings. 

This characteristic kind of correction had been applied 
already to the manuscript from which P** was copied, and even 
to its ancestors. The parent manuscript, or indeed some more 
distant predecessor, was furnished with variant readings. Thus 
the inference suggested by many previous observations is con- 
firmed: philological technique was applied to the text of the 
Epistles already in the second century. 

The decisive passage to be quoted in proof of this assertion is 
1 Cor. xv. 2. At this place the scribe of P*é jibbed at what he 
found in his copy. After ednyyeducapny dpiv it gave ddeirere 
Kkatéxewv, followed by «¢ xaréyere. The first of these four words 
was marked in a way which puzzled our scribe, hence he left the 
corresponding space empty, as he did elsewhere ;®) obviously with 
the idea, ‘let the corrector settle that’. In fact, ddeiAere in the 
copy was marked as spurious and P4* ought to have omitted it. 
Our scribe ought likewise to have omitted the following caréyeu, 
but this was not clearly indicated; hence he retained it and 
joined to it the two following words which really ought to have 
taken the place of ddeirere caréyew.) It is a case of two variant 
readings conflated. On the assumption here proposed, the con- 
flation was already in the parent manuscript. In any case, behind 

@) Cf. above, p. 198, and below, p. 259, n. 5. 

@) See below, p. 256, on Heb. x. 10. 

3) This, I submit, is the most convenient assumption to account for the 
facts. If the Vorlage is supposed to have had the Western wording in the text 
with the alternative in the margin or between the lines, it becomes difficult 


to explain why P*6 left empty the space for ddeiAere and wrote ei xaréyere 
after xaréyewv and not in the vacant space before it. 
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the conflated wording there lies a manuscript furnished with 
variant readings ; a manuscript, that is, which was produced on 
the model of the Alexandrine editions of the Greek classical 
writers.) The reading which a succession of correctors strove to 
expel, ddeiAere karéxew, is known to us only from Western wit- 
nesses, namely D* FG t lux vulg?®” Ambst. The alternative 
reading to which the corrector of P#* gave preference—for he 
put a dash through the vacant space and deleted caréyew—is in 
all the rest of the tradition (ergo also in the ‘Alexandrians’) and 
is quoted already for Marcion. It is a very difficult reading and 
no one doubts that ddetAere xaréyew is an attempt to make the 
text intelligible. Now we find that this supposedly Western gloss 
was current in Egypt long before P4* was written and that second- 
century editors strove, and strove successfully, to remove it. 
Agreements, then, between the papyrus and Western witnesses, 
against all others, indeed lead us back far into the second 
century ; yet such early attestation does not guarantee genuine- 
ness. Errors and glosses in W prove liable to be survivals of a 
text which at an early date had wide currency; and at the same 
early date there were editors at work who, with a critical 
consciousness and method, strove to keep the text pure. 

The foregoing is not the only passage to indicate that the 
Vorlage of P** contained alternative readings. In 1 Cor. xv. 51 
(‘we shall [not] all sleep, but we shall [not] all be changed’) the 
papyrus has od both in the first and in the second clause. There 
is ample and very ancient evidence for either position of the 
negation. The (unique) duplication in P4*) betrays the com- 
bination of a variant with the basic text.“ The corrector of P*¢ 
overlooked this conflation, as well as that in 2 Cor. x. 8, where 
the scribe unblushingly had put xavyjcwuar and Kavyjcopar 


() T should discard the assumption (which is sometimes made) that average 
communities strove to bring the sacred texts read at their services into agree- 
ment by removing differences of wording. The variants, at least, which are 
here in question are to a large extent of so minute a character as to witness to 
a philological, rather than an edificatory, approach. Moreover, this assump- 
tion cannot account for the uniform tendency of the corrections in P** which 
is ‘from W to B’: it would rather have resulted in the emergence of many 
different ‘mixed texts’. If the assumption of ‘a manuscript furnished with 
variant readings’ should seem too bold, one may assume a series of manu- 
scripts in which W-readings were consistently replaced by ‘Alexandrian’ ones 
—which amounts to roughly the same. But whence were the corrections taken? 

(2) Merk quotes also the Armenian for it. This I cannot check. 

3) A corrector of A effected the same duplication. 

(4) The comparable duplication of od« in 2 Cor. xiii. 3 may be due to a 
similar process. 
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side by side.“ In 1 Cor. vii. 17 our scribe wrote a « over the « 
of éuépucev. Probably the aorist was marked in the parent manu- 
script for change into the perfect. P** failed to write the required 
form and, on second thoughts, copied also one of the two altera- 
tions which his Vorlage indicated (he forgot to copy the initial 
M). Here again we observe the tendency to introduce “Alex- 
andrian’ readings, for peydpuxev is in X* B 1739 (and 1288 
1311 1845). Ib. x. 2 the scribe of P** Wrote éBamrilovro. There 
is no other evidence for this imperfect. Either he himself or the 
corrector replaced it by the aorist middle, a “‘proto-Alexandrian’ 
reading (B 1739 Origen) handed on to Byzantium, instead of 
which & A, like Marcion and W, have the passive.®) 

So much for alterations and variants which can be ascribed 
to the original scribe. The general character of the work of the 
ex officio corrector has already been indicated; moreover, we 
have found him dealing with a passage where the scribe had 
been put off by some technical features of his Vorlage. Also in 
Heb. x. 10 the scribe had jibbed, for unknown reasons, and 
had left it to the corrector to fill in the second half of the word 
mpochopac.) In adding cov in the margin of fol. 22v. 5 (Heb. 1. 
g) the corrector likewise appears to have made good a mere 
slip of the scribe, for there is no other evidence for the omission 
of this pronoun. 

There are, however, several instances where the corrector 
altered what the scribe had written, with a view to making it 
conform with a different textual standard. Whether in doing so 
he drew upon a different manuscript or whether he incorporated 
variants which were indicated in the Vorlage of P*® and which 
the scribe had neglected, it is not easy to say. One instance at 
least seems to suggest the former alternative. In 1 Cor. vi. 14 
P48* wrote efeyeiper, as do A D* P Q%) 69 88. The corrector 
applied to this one word two different corrections—at least I 
think that they both come from him. He first introduced the 


() This was observed by H. A. Sanders, op. cit. 36. Similarly, wou and 
avrod are written one after the other in Heb. iii. 7. It is probable that the 
first pronoun, for which there is no other evidence and which is palpably 
impossible, was not in the Vorlage but was penned by the scribe in a moment 
of absent-mindedness and that he himself deleted it immediately afterwards. 

@) The perfect may be genuine (so Tischendorf), the aorist being due to 
the parallel passages Rom. xii. 3 and 2 Cor. x. 13. | 

3) See above, p. 234. 4) See the facsimile of fol. 31r. 5. 

6) Q = PU = MS. Leningrad 258 (5th cent.). 

(©) See the facsimile of fol. 44r. 4. The corrector applied two different 
alterations also to caravodpev in Heb. x. 24 (fol. 32. 7). 
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(correct) future é€eyepe? which we find also in X Cw as well as 
in Marcion and practically all versions. This again he changed 
into e€7jyeupev: the reading of B 1739 [424**] only, which hardly 
merited that Origen should base some profound theological 
reflections upon it, for it originated from adaptation to the 
preceding 7jyepev. It is unlikely that the corrector found these 
variants, all three, in the manuscript from which P** was copied. 
We seem to be granted a glimpse into a scriptorium where some 
authoritative manuscripts were used by the correctors in an 
endeavour to bring the productions of the scribes up to a 
definite standard. At any rate, philological method lies some- 
where behind this triple variant, and here again the wording of 
the papyrus has been brought into agreement with that text 
which for us is represented by B. And this text is here wrong. 

It is not the only instance of its kind. 1 Cor. xiii. 5 is perhaps 
even more striking. Here the corrector boldly inserted p7 
between ra and éavrijc. This ruinous gloss recurs only in B and 
in one of two quotations by Clement.) Both these have 76 py 
for ra. Theirs probably is the proper form of the altered text, 
for it brings the apostle’s injunction into line with the phraseology 
of popular philosophy. In other words, the alteration in the 
papyrus is incomplete: he who added p77 ought also to have 
changed ra into To. 

While by these two alterations the primitive wording of P4é 
is changed into agreement with B alone (or nearly so), there are 
two others which adapt it to majority readings. Here again D is 
both times on the losing side—and they are cases where the 
Claromontanus must stand for W.“ In Heb. v. 11 the corrector 
inserted the article before Adyoc. It has been argued above") 
that the shorter reading of P*** D* P 13109 is original and that 
D* here represents ‘the’ Western text. [b. vil. 6 the corrector 
changed véy into vuvi. The shorter form is in D* and B. As far as 


() The Latin variant suscitabit : suscitavit, as Tischendorf stresses, allows 
of no inference. The future in the original is guaranteed by the parallel 
2 Cor. iv. 14. 

(2) See 1739™"8 (quoting the Stromateis) and Cramer’s catena, p. 111. 16 = 
F.T.S. ix. 370 bottom (from the commentary on 1 Corinthians). 

(3) Professor A. Debrunner has recently defended this variant (in Coniect. 
Neotest. xi, 1947, 38). I cannot help feeling that it is as bad as xavy7jcopat in 
1 Cor. xiii. 3. Both alterations blunt the high postulates of the original text. 
To confine one’s desires to what rightfully belongs to oneself, not seeking 
what is ‘not mine’, is the characteristic of average good morals. The Pauline 
agape forgets self. 

4) Above, p. 122. (5) Above, p. 118. 

B, 1859 S 
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B is concerned, this may be considered one of the instances 
where the Vaticanus retains a ‘Western’ element. 

In Heb. x. 1, P46* had omitted the relative pronoun after 
Guciaic, as do A 33 1022 1611 1908 2005.) This omission, as 
Tischendorf, following Bleek, observes, suggests an original 
Guctac aic; that is, the reading of D H* L and a fair number of 
minuscules.®) The corrector, however, did not restore this read- 
ing but put in the accusative dc which we find in & (hiat B), CG, 
and the rest. There is no earthly reason why the author should 
here have avoided the normal ‘attraction of the relative’ (though 
there was more than one such reason in ib. viii. 2°) ; the accusa- 
tive, then, is likely to have originated, in P** and elsewhere, 
through incorrect emendation of an almost unavoidable haplo- 
graphy. At any rate, here again the corrector adapted P4S* to 
the ‘Alexandrian’ norm. 

The same is true of the word order in Heb. xi. 25 (hiat B). 
The scribe of the papyrus put the article rév before emi yijc, as 
do the mass of the later witnesses. ‘The corrector transferred it 
to before ypnyatilovra, where it 1s found also in X* AC D ¥ 
6 33 104 1739 [M]. Since the only Western witness available, 
namely D, has the latter, original order, we can only observe 
that P46* here anticipated the Byzantine alleviation. Whether 
the same existed elsewhere in the West we cannot say. 

There are two apparent deviations from the general tendency 
of these corrections. In Heb. i. 1 the corrector inserted judv 
after warpacw. So do the ‘Euthalian’ manuscripts 181 1836 
1898 (and also 999), the Latin t and v, vulg?°*,™ and a few 
Fathers, including Clement) and Priscillian.© This, however, 
is SO obvious a gloss that no safe conclusions can be based upon 
yts occurrence at various places. The deletion of ody after 
evoucwme8a in Rom. xiii. 12 does not admit of any inferences 
either. The particle is only in P*6*,™ and one glance at the 


@) And probably the prototypes of the Syriac and the Armenian versions; 
see Tischendorf. 

?) Namely 88 257 263 442 489 547 614 623 1828 1873 and a few others. 

G3) °Hy for #c in Heb. viii. 2 was dictated by grammatical and euphonic 
reasons; see Blass—Debrunner, § 294. 1. 

4) The addition of the pronoun in the Eastern versions, I submit, was 
necessitated by reasons of idiom. 

) ‘Patribus nostris’ (Adumbr. ad 1 Pet. iv. 10). 

(©) See Moffatt ad loc.; on P!2 = Pap. Amherst 3 (quoted there) see 
C. R. Gregory, Die griech. Handschriften . . ., 1908, 4.7: its value is more than 
doubtful. 

7) The information about theSyriac in Tischendorf and von Soden is wrong. 
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facsimile™ shows that the scribe’s mistake was due to his 
looking at amoBadwpe0a odv at the end of the preceding line. It 
cannot be asserted either that by expunging the faulty particle 
the corrector intended to produce an asyndeton, such as is here 
found in N* and a few Coptic manuscripts. The latter do not 
here count, since the asyndeton is in the very nature of this 
language, which very often introduces it where there is no pre- 
cedent for it in the Greek model. &* alone is a poor basis for the 
assumption that the asyndeton was here originally or that it is at 
least an ancient variant.@) It is more natural to assume a mere 
slip in &®) and the failure of the corrector of P4* to write, on top 
of the deleted particle odv, that 5€ which is in A B CG* D* P 
Clem Orig-lat and in most of the Coptic manuscripts.“ In this 
way the corrector failed to write down, for example, the correct 
od in Heb. xii. 26 after he had expunged the faulty «¢. Here 
again then we have not a real variant at all, but only the (prob- 
ably incomplete) correction of a scribal blunder. 

Of the corrections written in cursive, one belongs here. In 
Heb. xi. 12, P*®* omits 7 mapa ro xetAoc before ric Badadccyc. 
This may be more than a slip of the scribe, for the same shorter 
reading is in D*, Y, and the Ethiopic. It may be due to adapta- 
tion to Rom. ix. 27. The addition of the Septuagint words 
removes one more D-reading from the papyrus.) 

Finally we may observe that in 2 Cor. 1. 19, P*® wrote 
C.ABavoé. A corrector whom I cannot identify replaced the 6 by 
ov. The former rendering of the Latin v occurs only in D FG, all 
other witnesses agreeing with the corrector. D FG have the 


() Fol. 177. 2. 

(2) yon Soden and Merk are wrong in quoting Clement for it; I also 
hesitate to accept their statement about P, against Tischendorf. If the evi- 
dence which I distrust is accepted, a good case can be made for original 
asyndeton, which stylistically would here be excellent. 

(3) If, as H. C. Hoskier maintained (e.g. in The Origin . . . of the Bohairic 
version, passim, or Codex B..., li, 1914, 115), codex 8 contains a large Coptic 
element, this might be an instance of it. Hoskier’s demonstration, though, is 
vitiated by the fact that he called countless readings ‘Coptic’ (or ‘Syriac’ or 
‘Latin’) which occur in these versions, without any proof that they originated 
in them. A truly Coptic element in truly Egyptian manuscripts would not be 
surprising. P*5 contains at least one such, namely Adfap for Aalapocin Jn. xi. 2. 

(4) The other versions, including the Syriac, appear to reflect the variant 
kai which is in the bulk of the later manuscripts. 

(3) Perhaps also the addition of pév in 1 Cor. xii. 20, quoted above, p. 254, 
as the correction of a scribal error, deserves a place here, for the omission 
recurs in D* vulg¢ Aug (dis) as well as in B and six minuscules; cf. above, 


p- 198. 
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B-variant also in the two other Pauline instances of this name, 
1 Thess. i. 1 and 2 Thess. i. 1 (hiat P**); besides, B has it in 
1 Pet. v. 12, and 1739 in 2 Thess. i. 1. Together with P**, these 
two once again show a reading which otherwise survives only in 
the West to have had a wider circulation at an early date, and 
the correction in P** is an indication that its disappearance 
from the bulk of the other tradition is due to a deliberate critical 
effort. We may briefly consider the implications of this. 

The rendering of Latin v by ov is prior to that by f. The latter 
comes to the fore in the second half ofthe second century (Lucian 
always uses it) and becomes dominant in the third. C:ABavéc in 
particular is very frequent on papyri from the third century 
onwards) (it is an equivalent for the Hebrew ‘Saul’). Only two 
instances of it are quoted from the first two centuries, the earlier 
of which is not absolutely certain.“ CiAovavdc, on the other hand, 
occurs, though rarely, from the age of Augustus down to that of 
Constantine. There are, it 1s true, already in the Hellenistic 
period instances of 8 instead of the customary ov‘) (which, for 
example, Polybius always uses), and it appears that the position 
after A in particular invited this rendering.“ Since there are no 
instances, from this period, of Sz/vanus transliterated, we may 
refer to the comparable form Fulvius. ®ovABioc (as Plutarch 
spells it) occurs already on an inscription of 71 B.c. from 
Gythion® and on one in Naples of the same year ;‘7) ®ovABua 
was written on the Memnon colossus by a Roman strategus in 
the age of Hadrian.) It is, then, not impossible that the spelling 
C.AB- was used in the Apostolic ‘autographs’. The general 
tendency, though, is against it, and the critics who in the second 
and following centuries eliminated this spelling are likely to have 
relied upon some good evidence. They were probably right in 
regarding the f as the illegitimate intrusion of a usage which 


@) Cf. Moulton—Milligan, Vocabulary . . ., s.v.; Moulton—Howard, Grammar 

. ll. I, 1919, 110; W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics . . ., 11, 1907, 737; 
B. Meinersmann, Die lateinischen Worter .. . in den griech. Papyri, 1927, 98 and 
111; W. Dittenberger, in Hermes, Vi, 1879, 302 (the most competent treat- 
ment of the question). 

@) To the full list in Preisigke’s Namenbuch, s.v. may now be added Pap. 
Ox. 1637. 6, 1665. 18, 1703. 1 (all of grd cent.) and 2155. 1 (4th cent.). 

3) Pap. Ox. 335 (A.D. 85). 

4) Badépioc (Valerius) and Bifia (Vibia), quoted by Dittenberger (op. cit. 
303) from Hellenistic inscriptions. 

6) See Dittenberger, op. cit. 304. 

(©) Dittenberger, Sylloge . . .1, 1883, No. 255 (= 3, 1918, 748). 

7) CLG. 5838. 

8) Dittenberger, Orientis Gr. Inscr. ii, 1905, No. 680. 
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became popular in their own days. How unexpected 1s this 
attention to orthographical detail at this early date! 

The upshot of the preceding discussions may be surveyed on 
the list on p. 261. 

Not all the instances here listed are of equal cogency. Even so, 
their combined testimony is eloquent. ‘The rejected text almost 
always is that, or includes that, of Western witnesses. The 
variants put in its place are never characteristically Western ; 
the change is always towards that form of the text which is pre- 
dominantly represented by B.™ Particularly worthy of note are 
the two instances (Nos. 4 and 5) of errors otherwise confined, 
more or less closely, to B; instances in fact of typically “proto- 
Alexandrian’ attestation. We observe in P*® the effects of an 
early and persisting attempt at keeping the text free from corrup- 
tions. These corruptions are known to us chiefly through their 
survival in the West. The tendency to remove ‘Western’ read- 
ings was observed, in the preceding lecture, also in the latest 
works of Origen as compared with the earlier ones. Now these 
‘Western’ errors are found to have been current, at the time, 
also in the East. The consistent effort to eliminate them is 
evidence of the existence and the effects of a Christian critical 
philology as early as ¢c. A.D. 200; a philology conscious of its 
aims and sure of its methods. Those early critics committed 
errors; they sometimes admitted spurious readings. Some of 
these errors (among them the two just instanced) were corrected 
as the critical work proceeded; others were carried on; still 
others were added in the course of this very tradition. Hence the 
modern critic must always be prepared to trace an original 
reading in that tradition which the ‘Alexandrian’ critics com- 
bated. But he owes it to these early colleagues that he can do his 
work at all and that, in spite of a widespread tendency towards 
looseness and corruption, the original text has, to a large extent, 
survived. 


() B, though, is twice found allied with Western witnesses (Nos. 7 and 11), 
while D once (No. 9) abandons them. Neither of these typical features 
invalidates the main argument. 

(2) Cf. above, p. 82. 

3) Also that ‘most ancient manuscript’ from which the ancestor of 1739 
was copied bore the traces of a ‘diorthosis’ applied to it; see the marginal 
notes on Rom. ix. 20 and Eph. i. 18 (Nos. 57 and 133) in 1739. 


CHAPTER II 
CONCLUSION 


Grammaticum egit Alexandrinus 
censor, interpretem occidentalis 
GRIESBACH 
HE inferences thrown out at the end of the preceding 
chapter were slightly in excess of what can as yet be re- 
garded as demonstrated. ‘They may, it is hoped, appear justified 
by the considerations submitted in this concluding chapter. It 
remains for us to try to comprise the previous observations in a 
coherent picture of the textual history, to integrate it with what 
is known of the relevant general history, and to assess what 
benefit—if any—the criticism of the text is likely to derive from 
it. The picture that presents itself to us is in no essentials different 
from the traditional one. The insight gained by centuries of 
work on our problem may perhaps be modified and added to, 
but it will not be reversed. The main results of an inestimable 
amount of devotion and labour stand firm. Truly, what the 
masters in this field, from J. Mill and Bentley down to our day, 
have done ‘ cada xdpra écriv’. Since I have tried, in the intro- 
ductory chapter, to sketch the history of the problem, I shall not 
in the following quote chapter and verse for every detail that 
has been anticipated by others. I am trying to describe the 
picture, and its razson d’étre, as it presents itself to me on the basis 
of the preceding disquisition. 

Of all parts of the New Testament the tradition of the Epistles 
is the least complicated and most pure; moreover, the fact that 
their authors are very definite literary personalities provides the 
critic with a standard of style, grammar, and thought far more 
definite than for the Gospels. Even so, the tradition of the 
Epistles cannot, in its entirety, be reduced to a rational 
scheme such as can account, for example, for every feature of 
every extant manuscript of Lucretius or Virgil or, perhaps, 
Horace. With these it is possible, by reconstructing lost inter- 
mediaries, to assign to every manuscript its place within a 
stemma comprising the whole evidence. Nothing like this is pos- 
sible for the extant evidence for the Epistles, even though it is 
possible to trace some sub-groups to their respective sub- 
archetypes: the descendants of the ‘Euthalian’ edition, the 
bilingual manuscripts, the Old Latin. This fact can help to 
simplify the apparatus criticus; it eases, but it cannot settle, the 
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main problem of the critic. The true reading may be preserved 
by the consensus of all witnesses or in one late inconspicuous 
manuscript only or in none, and practically all the intermediate 
possibilities do actually occur. No fixed scheme can exhaust this 
variety, which is the true counterpart of the vigorous life of 
Christianity which throughout the centuries drew upon these 
texts and, in turn, left its marks upon them. 

But life, though it refuses to be caught in the net of 
rationalism, still admits of a description which must indeed 
simplify the lines of the development and neglect details yet may 
be an approximately correct reproduction of what actually hap- 
pened. We arrive at this reproduction by endeavouring, as in 
a jig-saw puzzle, to arrange in a consistent whole the details 
with which the extant tradition supplies us—that is to say, by 
inference, and in the opposite direction of that which the tradi- 
tion itself took from the autographs downwards. 

The elements which we strive to combine into a picture of the 
tradition are incomplete, and increasingly so the nearer we get 
to its decisive earliest stages. “The tradition of the New Testa- 
ment’, at any given moment, is properly represented by all the 
manuscripts extant at the time, and the progress of the tradi- 
tion is in the day-to-day fate of each and all of them, in the 
quotations drawn from them, the corrections and alterations 
entered in them, the copies and versions derived from them. To 
realize this vast and manifold whole of the tradition is to be 
weighed down with the recognition of how small a fraction of it 
is preserved or accessible to reasonable inference. The hypo- 
thetical character of any attempt at reconstructing the course of 
the tradition is thus evident. If it is undertaken at all, it must 
leave room for the vast amount of lost evidence that encom- 
passes the few extant witnesses which we cannot but regard as 
representative. In fact, the irrational character of the relation- 
ships between the latter points back to the one-time existence of 
that lost evidence. For it is impossible to link together the few 
surviving old manuscripts by a stemma based upon their com- 
mon features and their peculiarities. They cannot be arranged in 
a line of ancestors and descendants: they may rather be likened 
to samples of water drawn froma large stream at different places. 
But these samples (to remain in the metaphor) can be used as 
tests of the course and the composition of the stream. 

We need not here enumerate the many, and often bewildering, 
features of the tradition which one by one emerged from our 
inquiries. The first, and essential, observation is that, however 
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large the differences of detail may be, the whole tradition is 
basically one. The Epistles, as far as we can see, have never 
been rewritten in the same fundamental manner as have some 
Volksbiicher, like the fables of Aesop or the Alexander Romance; 
nor even in the more restricted but still thorough way which is 
evidenced by the ‘Bezan’ text of the Acts of the Apostles. 

There are (one blushes to recount the long-established fact) 
two main branches of this one tradition, the Eastern and the 
Western. The continuation of the former is the Byzantine stan- 
dard text. The main problem is in the relation between, and the 
descent of, the two ancient branches. It is not a case of unequi- 
vocal opposition resulting from independent descent from the 
originals: the very problem is in the recurrence of ‘Western’ 
characteristics, including errors, in the Eastern branch. We 
have isolated an early Eastern group (P**.1739 B Clement 
Origen sah boh), which shows this feature to a marked degree. 
But a particular puzzle is in the fact that sometimes such features 
appear among later members of the Eastern branch where this 
early group is free from them.” Instead of arguing the pros and 
cons of the various hypotheses which suggest themselves in con- 
sidering such features, I venture to describe the general con- 
ception which, in my view, can account for all of them. 

It cannot be done without using some metaphor. Since the 
analogy of a genealogical descent has proved unsuited to illustrate 
the vast and irrational phenomenon of the Biblical tradition, we 
may revert to the river-imagery which we have used before. I 
have tried to depictit on the Table at the end of the book. Nosuch 
illustration can be correct in all its applications, but this is the 
nearest approach to a visual presentation that I can devise. 

The two main streams of the tradition emerge from that great 
common reservoir, the popular text of the second century. 
Marcion is its fullest extant witness, but whatever evidence 
prior to A.D. 180 survives witnesses to this text. It was marked 
by two features which are superficially contradictory, namely 
by variation and basic identity. From copy to copy, and from 
province to province, this text must have differed to a much 
larger degree than do, for example, the average Byzantine manu- 
scripts. This inference is suggested by the differences of wording 
obtaining among second-century witnesses as well as by those 
variant readings which, though known to us by later evidence, 
must still be supposed to go back to the popular second-century 
text. The general conditions which made for its freedom and 

() See, for example, above, p. 190 on Heb. xii. 11 and p. 221 on Eph. v. 32. 
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variability have been set out by Sir Frederic Kenyon™ with such 
mastery that I would here only refer to his exposition (even 
though it is mainly devoted to the slightly different problem of 
the Gospel text). It accounts for the survival in some copies of 
original readings which were subsequently lost because an early 
corruption had infected the majority, as well as for the sporadic 
emergence of alterations, glosses, some omissions—in short, 
corruptions of every description. It is an obvious assumption 
that many of these were confined to one, or to few, manuscripts, 
and indeed we have traced some corruptions which were 
peculiar to the manuscript used by Marcion. On the other hand, 
there is the suggestive fact that, apart from such individual 
errors, this early popular text was basically one and the same 
in all copies. ‘Their agreement in correct readings is of course due 
to their common descent, in the last resort, from the original, or 
rather, from that common archetype which must stand in place 
of the original. But there is also a large amount of agreement in 
error which makes it impossible to connect this early text, in its 
essence, directly with the archetype (for this connexion would 
leave no room for the survival of the original reading). Errors 
which must be supposed to have been common to the popular 
second-century text in its entirety are all those instances where 
the Alexandrian family alone, against all the other tradition, 
preserves the genuine wording, and generally those where the 
original survives only in a very small fraction of the tradition. 
How could these errors have affected wellnigh the whole tradi- 
tion, unless they arose very near to its origin? The exchange 
of copies, at a less early date, between distant communities may 
be invoked in explanation of some particular instances, but this 
assumption cannot account for this widespread feature in 
general. Are we, then, to intercalate, between the archetype and 
the popular second-century text, an early revision from which 
the latter inherited its characteristic faults? 

It has actually happened elsewhere that the original form 
of an authoritative text was almost immediately superseded 
by an adulterated one. L. Traube’s masterly Textgeschachte der 
Regula Benedicti supplies the parallel which confirms the ad- 
missibility of a similar hypothesis with regard to the New 
Testament, and the so-called ‘Western interpolations’ of the 


) The Text of the Greek Bible, 1937, 244. 

@) Cf. the ancient attempts at mending some primitive corruption in Rom. 
1, 32 (above, p. 219), 1 Cor. xiv. 19 (p. 230), and, for the Gospels, Mt. viii. 
g (7.7.S. xlvi, 1945, 186). 
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Acts of the Apostles, by their extent and homogeneous character, 
seem to call for it. The situation is not the same with regard to 
the Epistles : in them the commonplace character of the relevant 
corruptions permits us to ascribe the bulk of them to the accumu- 
lation of alterations in various copies which were subsequently 
collated. In the end this amounts wellnigh to the same, for the 
whole process must have been carried out at a very early date 
and at some central place. In no other way could the resulting 
corrupt text become the ancestor of that widespread and motley 
family which we call ‘the popular text of the second century’. 

The Western tradition in its three main representatives, 
namely the Greek originals (a) of Tertullian’s text and (5) of the 
rest of the Old Latin version, and (¢) the common ancestor of 
D FG, derives from this largely corrupt second-century basis. 
The further course of this tradition meant increasing corruption. 
This tendency was checked by Jerome or whoever, under his 
influence, revised the Old Latin text of the Epistles with the 
methods and materials of Caesarean philology. 

We should be guilty of a mere equivocation were we to 
describe the ‘Alexandrian’ variety of the early tradition simply 
as the continuation of another section of the same ‘second- 
century basis’ which happened to be free from most of the cor- 
ruptions that beset the rest of it. The very real question of fact 
behind this question of terminology is whether or no a text as 
pure as that underlying the wording of the Chester Beatty 
papyrus, or the quotations by Clement, can have been current 
about A.D. 150. The extant evidence gives little encouragement 
for an affirmative answer. The very characteristic of the second- 
century text is in that general lack of exactness, and pro- 
pensity to alteration and interpolation, which have been often 
described (with special forcefulness in Jilicher’s rather one- 
sided ‘Introduction’). These features are indeed borne out by 
all the known facts and agree with the general attitude of this 
age towards the New Testament. A particular agent, then, must 
be assumed, under these general conditions, to account for the 
emergence of a type of text which, while preserving most of the 
genuine features of the basis, avoided nearly all its faults. Who 
was this agent? 

Nothing that affected the Christian scriptures could happen, 
in those times, outside the Church (using this word to cover all 
varieties of Christian communities). Yet to. ‘the Church’ as such 
cannot be ascribed this achievement. At a much later date it 
acted indeed in this way. The Eastern Church, by a conscious 
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act of recension, produced the ‘ecclesiastical’ text and enforced 
its acceptance throughout the Greek-speaking world with such 
energy that medieval manuscripts, in their overwhelming major- 
ity, represent this one form of the text. In the West, Pope 
Damasus aimed at a similar goal, with less complete success. 
No comparable central authority existed in the second century. 
This fact alone goes far to account for the non-existence of an 
authoritative and pure text in the second century. The de- 
liberate opposition to the progressive corruption of the current 
texts moreover would have required an attitude of mind 
almost the opposite of that which, at that time, prevailed among 
Christians of all classes and denominations. The common 
respect for the sacredness of The Word, with them, was not 
an incentive to preserve the text in its original purity. On 
the contrary, the strange fact has long since been observed 
that devotion to the Founder and His apostles did not prevent 
the Christians of that age from interfering with their transmitted 
utterances. The reliance of the believers upon the continuing 
action of the Spirit easily led them to disregard the letter ; where 
‘the two appeared to be at variance, the urge to interpolate what 
was felt to be true was not always resisted. Hence we find not 
only a general looseness of quotation but also the free varia- 
tions, for instance, of the basic tenets of the Sermon on the 
Mount in Polycarp and Justin, and the ancient variants bearing 
upon the Virgin Birth, on Gethsemane, on the law of divorce, 
on the circumcision of Titus, &c. 

In a religion of the Book such freedom, to us, appears indeed 
to be startling. In explanation it has often been pointed out that 
the Book, with the early Christians, was the Old Testament. 
This argument cannot be denied a certain validity. Yet the 
Jewish scriptures, once adopted, fared little better at the hands 
of the Christians. Evidently corrupt readings in them were 
received without questioning, and alterations to suit an apolo- 
getical or doctrinal purpose were introduced without qualms. 
We have noted some such instances in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
Justin’s dialogue with Trypho yields others. The common Chris- 
tian attitude, then, towards the Scriptures in our period was 
similar to that of the rabbis who would extract the teaching 
which was felt to be required from the sacred letter, whatever 
it might be. This attitude yielded no incentive for’ the care- 
ful investigation and preservation of the original wording. A 
thousand ancient variants in the text of the Jewish scriptures 
contradict the claim that they had been handed down un- 
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altered at least from the time of Ezra onwards, and the correct 
transmission of the New Testament writings was not assured 
even by their obtaining equal authority with the Old Testament. 
The sacredness of a text is not by itself a guarantee for its faithful 
transmission. 

Notwithstanding these unpropitious auspices, the emergence 
of what we have called (with others) the ‘Alexandrian’ text, a 
text purer than its predecessors, is a fact. It had a limited circu- 
lation and thus presupposes an interest in textual matters in a 
limited section of the Church. What could have stirred this 
interest within this section—an interest so different from the 
general trend just sketched? 

The controversies between the Christians and the Jews, as 
well as those between the various sections of Christianity which 
resulted in the emergence of orthodox as opposed to heretical 
branches, are justly supposed to have contributed towards 
making the combatants aware of the importance of establishing 
the genuine wording of those texts which they all invoked in 
support of their tenets. It appears that, before the end of the 
first century of our era, the fixation of what is now called the 
-Massoretic text put an end to the fluctuation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. On the Christian side, the accusation of zapaya- 
patrew Tac ypaddc is a battle-cry already in thesecond century, 
and the vigilance thus roused has indeed prevented nearly all 
of the flagrant alterations by Marcion from affecting the tradi- 
tion. However, this theological interest was not by itself sufficient 
to ensure the establishment and preservation of a philologically 
sound text. A corrupt text can be stabilized and defended 
as well as a sound one, and the leaders in the controversies 
on heresy lacked the method and the equipment which were 
needed to discern between the two. This can be seen from a 
fact which has been frequently stressed, from Richard Simon 
and John Mill down to Harnack. The majority of falsifications 
alleged by the controversialists are actually mere variant read- 
ings (often genuine ones) quoted by their opponents. Moreover, 
the disputants naturally concentrated upon the comparatively 
few passages which to them were of theological importance. The 
thorough and equal supervision of the whole text in all its 
details, down to the niceties of grammar and spelling, of par- 
ticles and synonyms, which is characteristic of the ‘Alexandrian’ 


) Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. v. 28. 13 ff. (i.e. Hippolytus?—see R. H. Connolly in 
F.T.S. xlix, 1948, 73); Iren. adv. Haer. iv. 6. 1; Dionysius of Corinth apud 
Eus. op. cit. iv. 23. 10. 
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tradition in contradistinction to its rivals, presupposes a philo- 
logical method and outlook. When, where, and how did philo- 
logy become an element of the Christian tradition? The term 
‘Alexandrian text’ suggests an obvious answer. But before it 1s 
accepted we are bound to consider a possible alternative. 

The Greeks were not the first to attach importance to the 
details of the wording of great works of literature and to develop 
the methods required to ensure their preservation. The tablets 
on which the documents of the Babylonian tradition were 
copied for the library of Assurbanipal witness to a philological 
consciousness and to a technique as refined as, and very simi- 
lar to, that which preserved the classical Greek writers for 
posterity. It is a question worth pondering—though not easily 
answered—if, and how far, this precedent contributed, on the 
one hand, to the superiority of the methods of the Alexandrian 
grammarians over those of their Greek predecessors and, on the 
other hand, to the preservation of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Either of these antecedents might be invoked to account for the 
philological care bestowed upon the Christian writings. 

The influence, in these matters, of Babylon upon Alexandria 
cannot be excluded in the age when Alexander had opened up 
the Orient; when Berossus revealed the Babylonian past to the 
Greeks; and when Alexandrian scientists profited from the 
works of Babylonian astronomers and mathematicians. In fact 
the critical apparatus of Alexandrian classical texts as well as the 
method of cataloguing employed at the Museion resemble the 
Babylonian in a manner which makes this assumption at least 
permissible. 

No comparable pointers exist to suggest that, during the 
Hellenistic Age, the tradition of the Hebrew Scriptures benefited 
from philological methods developed on the Babylonian, or 
indeed on any other, basis. On the contrary, the large amount 
of textual variation then prevailing bespeaks the absence of 
philological notions and methods, and the fantastic statements 
in the letter of pseudo-Aristeas confirm this impression. The 
preserved Alexandrian colophon under the Greek version of 
Esther shows where alone in this age Jews, as well as Romans 
and other barbarians, could learn the methods of philology. If 
the example of Assurbanipal affected the rabbis of Jamnia at all, 
it was through the medium of Alexandria. 


(1) Since the above was written I have had occasion to reconsider this 
question with reference to C. Wendel’s learned pamphlet in Hallische Mono- 
graphien, vii, 1949; see Kettschr. D. Morgenl. Ges. ci, 1951, 193 ff. 
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The Christian philology whose earliest traces we have, so far, 
discovered in Clement and in the Chester Beatty papyrus is 
reasonably traced to the same source. For no hint in the anti- 
Jewish literature of the second century, such as the dialogues of 
Timothy and Aquila or Justin’s with Trypho, suggests that the 
Christian controversialists were aware of, still less influenced by, 
any Jewish endeavour to purify their text of the Scriptures by 
philological methods such as the rabbis of Jamnia may perhaps 
have employed. With the Christians this endeavour evidently 
stands within the larger context of the hellenization of the new 
religion ; it is not a survival of its Jewish past. 

The philological mind and method then are a Greek contri- 
bution to the Christian tradition, and not the least fruitful 
contribution. We may henceforth drop the inverted commas in 
which we have so far been careful to enclose our references to 
the Alexandrian branch of the New Testament text. Whether 
or no codices & and B were written at Caesarea, they represent 
the Alexandrian tradition—of which Caesarea is an offshoot—, 
Alexandrian at least in the sense that the attitude and technique 
to which they witness derive from that Greek philology of which 
Alexandria was the centre.“ In the early Christian era this 
philology had indeed become the common property of the 
civilized world. Even so, no other place is more likely to have 
been the fountain-head of this Christian tradition than Alex- 
andria itself. For the oldest manuscript to show its effect, namely 
-_the Chester Beatty papyrus, comes from Egypt; the first Father 
whose quotations are affected by it is Clement of Alexandria; 
and Origen was his successor. The Coptic versions are based 
upon this type of the text; but outside Egypt there are, apart 
from Caesarea, few if any traces of it. 

The Alexandrian work on the text of the Scriptures was a long 
process rather than a single act. Its beginnings were incon- 
spicuous, and roughly 150 years passed before it culminated in 
the ‘Euthalian’ edition. Prior to this final achievement, the 
Alexandrian correctors strove, in ever repeated efforts, to keep 
the text current in their sphere free from the many faults that 
had infected it in the previous period and which tended to crop 
up again even after they had been obelized. These labours 
must time and again have been checked by persecutions and 
the confiscation of Christian books, and counteracted by the 


(1) Tt was not confined to Alexandria: see R. Walzer’s illuminating inter- 
pretation of the polemical ancient reports about the Artemonites (Galen on 
Jews and Christians, 1949, 81). 
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continuing currency of manuscripts of the older type. None the 
less they resulted in the emergence of a type of text (as distinct 
from a definite edition) which served as a norm for the correctors 
in provincial Egyptian scriptoria. The final result was the sur- 
vival of a text far superior to that of the second century, even 
though the revisers, being fallible humans, rejected some of its 
correct readings and introduced some faults of their own.) 
Their work obtained by no means the front rank among the 
endeavours of an age dedicated to questions of theology and 
philosophy, strained by its opposition to gnosticism and fighting 
for its life against the State. But in Alexandria at least, philology 
was in the air. Here as everywhere, texts of the Scriptures were 
needed for study and apologetics as well as for devotion; they 
could not here be produced in the casual manner to which 
believers, for example, in Pontus or at Carthage were slow to 
object. Book production at Alexandria had since the Hellenistic 
age attained a standard of method and accuracy which the ‘new 
philosophy’ could not reject, for Christianity had long since 
ceased to be a thing that happened ‘in a corner’ and outside 
the civilization of ‘the world’. That stage of historical research, 
I presume, has passed for good in which scholars visualized the 
situation of the second-century Christians on the model of 
Stanley’s and Livingstone’s in central Africa or of Boniface’s in 
northern Germany—that stage where critics hoped to account 
for the alleged *“Western’ character of the Old Syriac Gospel 
text by pointing to one Tatian, who, armed with a Roman 
manuscript, travelled from Rome to Edessa in the age of the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius.) Even so, it must be admitted that 
no direct evidence attests the philological endeavours which we 
have inferred. It must, however, be realized that Alexandrian 
Christianity survives only very partially in the writings of its 
two coryphaei. Neither Clement nor Origen was primarily 
interested in textual matters; and yet it would be ludicrous to 
repeat the well-known facts which show that none the less the 


() The continued currency, in Egypt, of so-called ‘Western’ texts down to 
the fourth century is not a matter of conjecture: it has been demonstrated by 
the Michigan papyrus of Acts. 

@) T am gratified to find essentials of this theory anticipated, long ago, 
by Sir Frederic G. Kenyon: see, for example, his Textual Criticism of the 
NT? 1912, 329 ff. 

3) “The Acts of Thomas may give a truer picture of early Eastern Chris- 
tianity than the brilliant writings of F. C. Burkitt’ (quoted from a paper 
read at Oxford in 1939, in which I argued that Edessa is unlikely to have been 
reached by Christian missionaries much later than Rome). 
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latter was completely master also of the philological tradition. 
As to Clement, I would here once again recall the peculiar 
reference to the gnostic, Antitactae in Strom. iii. 39. 2, which 
shows his intimate acquaintance with the grammatical ter- 
minology.“) Generally, we have already hinted at the historical 
facts which must have led the Christian theologians to realize 
the importance of an authentic Biblical text. We thus seem to 
gain sufficient confirmation of the inferences suggested by our 
previous textual observations. The Greek grammatical tradition 
and technique was among the pagan achievements by which 
Alexandria enriched the Christian tradition. The conclusion is 
almost inescapable that already in the latter half of the second 
century the Alexandrian bishopric possessed a scriptorium, which 
by its output set the standard for the Alexandrian type of 
Biblical manuscripts. 

_ But we can no longer avoid the question by what means the 
Alexandrian correctors achieved the high quality of their texts. 
We have indeed ventured to suppose that they relied upon manu- 
scripts of a superior quality. This assumption immediately leads 
to the further question how and where such manuscripts could 
be found. Seeing that the preceding age appeared to have been 
dominated by the largely corrupt ‘wild’ text, this is a difficult 
question. Lietzmann sought to avoid it by a different hypothesis. 
On the appearance of the first fragments of P*® he argued, in a 
concentrated and expert article,“) that the Alexandrian text 
resulted from the collation of many manuscripts of the older, 
‘wild’ type, whereby the specific errors of each of them were 
removed. He regarded the Chester Beatty papyrus as a repre- 
sentative of the ‘wild’ type. The latter assumption has meantime 
proved incorrect: the numerous faults peculiar to it do not make 
the papyrus a representative of the earlier second-century text; 
when they are discounted, there emerges, not a ‘Western’, but a 
text of the superior, early-Alexandrian type. This short-circuit 
explodes Lietzmann’s theory. The collation of any number of 
manuscripts of the older type could indeed have led to the 
removal of their individual faults ; but the result could only have 
been the emergence of an average text of that very type. It 
could not have led to the production of a text the very character 


(1) Cf. The Ancestry ..., 104. Besides, one glance at Stahlin’s index can 
show the abundant use Clement makes of grammatical terminology. 

@) Pantaenus applied grammatical terms in his Hypomnemata on the 
prophets: Clem. Ecl. Proph. 56. 2; cf. Eusebius, H.E. v. 10. 4. 

3) Sitz.-Ber. der Berlin. Akad., philol.-hist. Kl., 1924, 774 ff., especially 780. 

B, 1859 T 
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of which is in its freedom from errors which had infected the 
bulk of the earlier tradition. 

Pére Lagrange contradicted Lietzmann’s hypothesis with 
similar arguments.” In his view the ‘B text’, though légérement 
révisé, 1s the original text pure and simple. There is an evident 
element of truth in this view, but it fails to account for the 
gradual growth of this text—and, indeed, for its very survival. 
With Lagrange we acknowledge that ‘les anciens n’ont pas 
eu d’autre moyen de faire une bonne édition que la méthode 
des modernes: se servir de bons manuscripts’. This indeed is the 
essential fact: somehow the Alexandrian collators must have 
been enabled to use manuscripts superior to those current in the 
second century. In trying to account for this fact and to inte- 
grate it with our ideas about the early history of the text, we 
venture more deeply into the realm of hypothesis. Our hypo- 
thesis may be wrong: even so, the fact remains.) 

What manuscripts were available to the Alexandrian cor- 
rectors of the text of the Epistles? The autographs had long 
since been lost (one need not repeat once again R. Simon’s and 
Griesbach’s proofs for that). If they had still existed, the Alex- 
andrians would have spared us the need to indulge in textual 
criticism. That they could have traced copies independent of the 
Corpus is an assumption perhaps just permissible in order to 
account for exceptional cases.©) Even if this daring assumption 
were risked, such copies cannot be supposed to have been, on the 
whole, of a better quality than the Corpus, which had taken their 
place already in the days of Ignatius. The basis of the critics’ 
work which extended equally over the whole of the Epistles can 


() Critique textuelle . . ., 1935, 655. 

@) The only previous hypothesis which seeks to connect the data of the 
extant tradition with some ascertainable facts of the earliest textual history is 
the one which Griesbach propounded in his Historia textus Paulini of 1771. He 
traced the Western text to early copies of the individual letters (or also of 
small, primitive collections), and supposed the Alexandrian branch to derive 
from the first and basic ‘Apostolos’ or Corpus Paulinum which, as he reasonably 
inferred, had been produced on the basis of well-chosen manuscripts and was 
transmitted with particular care. In his later writings Griesbach dropped this 
hypothesis. And indeed, well thought out though it is, it is beset with for- 
bidding difficulties. Why should the Corpus have remained without any 
traceable effect for at least a century? What is more: how could the con- 
tinued circulation of individual letters lead to a collection comprising exactly 
those epistles which happen to be in the Corpus, and why shauld they all have 
in common the same characteristics of quality and error? Evidently the ‘wild’ 
texts of the second century are not independent of the Corpus but derive 
frorn it. 3) See, however, below, p. 277. 
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only have been copies of the unadulterated text of the Corpus. 
That such survived to their day can indeed be attributed to 
mere chance; yet one does not easily resist the temptation to 
seek some reason and significance in this fact. I am inclined 
tentatively to push back the hypothesis by which I have tried 
to account for the emergence of the Alexandrian type of text. 
The methods of the Greek réyvn ypappatixy are conspicuous in 
the very fact of its production and in the search for the manu- 
scripts needed for it. The same réyvy may have made possible 
the existence and the survival of these manuscripts during the 
‘Dark Age’. 

Without an assumption like this, the chance just invoked 
would border on the miraculous. The whole of the second- 
century evidence shows what kind of a text was bound to 
emerge and to be propagated where there was no such agent. 
The very existence, amid the welter of ‘wild texts’, of manu- 
scripts of a pure type bespeaks the conscious appreciation of the 
original wording as a value per se. It has already been pointed 
out that this is not the attitude of the believer or the theologian 
as such: it requires at least a touch of the philological mind. 

I am not aware that this trait has previously been attributed 
to Christians of the first two centuries—it has, in fact, often been 
denied—and it certainly cannot have been either outstanding 
or frequent among them. Yet there are some traces which sug- 
gest that even at this early date Christianity was not confined 
within the precarious twilight of uneducated enthusiasm. ‘The 
‘Hellenization’ of Christianity, of which the philological con- 
science is a symptom, does not begin with Clement. I do not 
indeed believe that Harnack’s famous formula covers the essen- 
tial character of gnosticism ; yet in so far as the latter adopted the 
terminology of Greek philosophy, it is evidence for the early 
‘Hellenization of Christianity’. The Apologists are another 
group of early exponents of the same process. In the present 
context it is worthy of notice that the numerous volumes of 
"Eényntiuca by Basilides and Herakleon’s ‘Yzrouvjpara borrowed 
their titles and method from the contemporary grammarians. 
Hippolytus“ accordingly ridicules the Gnostics as égeuperai kawijc 
Téxvyc ypapparixnc. We may recall also the sarcasms of Irenaeus 
and Tertullian on Marcion’s ‘emendation’ of the Scriptures.) 
Marcion was not a xpitixdc by Greek standards, but he seems to 
have posed as such, and the Marcionite prologues and chapter- 
headings are modelled upon the equipment of the Alexandrian 

() Refut. v. 8. 1, p. 89. 6 Wendland. (2) Cf. above, p. 241, n. 2. 
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editions of the Greek classical writers.“ Nor were the Gnostics 
alone among the early Christians in adopting Greek grammatical 
methods and traditions. The ’Eényyceuc of Papias, by their title, 
betray the same influence. 

Even earlier, the very collection and first edition of the 
Pauline Epistles appears to have benefited from it. We may here 
supplement our previous inferences concerning the primitive 
Corpus Paulinum.™ On this subject, Professor Goodspeed has 
offered a theory which, thanks to the liveliness of his imagination 
and the persuasiveness of his presentation, has gained wide 
acceptance. ‘he endeavour to put a concrete image of the his- 
torical situation in the place of dry abstractions is his undoubted 
merit, and his references to comparable collections of letters, 
e.g. those of Plato, Epicurus, Cicero, and Pliny are illuminating. 
I cannot help feeling, though, that a little too much of the 
glamour and technique of modern advertising has gone into 
the picture ; moreover (as noted before) ,) his central thesis that 
Ephesians, a pious fraud (this description is mine, not his), was 
compiled as a covering letter of introduction is wrecked on the 
interpretation of the very first sentence of this epistle. Pace 
Origen and others, it does not construe without-éev "Edécw ; none 
the less the omission is a primitive feature. No editor can be 
supposed to have prefaced his collection by a letter with a blank 
in the address; besides, a ‘covering letter’ should stand at the 
beginning, or possibly at the end, of the collection—where 
Ephesians is never found. The fact that nearly all witnesses put 
the Ephesian address into the blank is evidence that so did very 
ancient manuscripts (the Church of Ephesus is sure to have had 
one); others had ‘Laodicea’ instead. This feature cannot be 
separated from the omission of év ‘Pay in Rom. i. 7 and 15 by 
Origen and the oldest Latin,“ which in turn combines with the 
indications from Rom. xv and xvi to suggest that a copy of this 
epistle was sent to Ephesus (and so why not still others to other 
communities). In this respect then, Romans and Ephesians are 
on a par: like the letters of Epicurus and of Hellenistic kings 
already referred to, they were both destined for more than one 
addressee. ‘The blank in the addresses—surprisingly enough not 
entirely lost from the tradition—cannot but go back to the 
originals. Whoever wrote Ephesians, it was not the editor of the 


@) Cf. The Ancestry ..., pp. 80 and 89. 2) Above, pp. 14 ff. 

G3) Above, p. 228, n. 1. 

4) Above, pp. 76 and 228; cf. T. W. Manson, Bull. of the Rylands Libr. 
xxxl, 1948, p. 6 of the separate copy. 
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Corpus, into which this epistle was received on a level with the 
others. 

How, indeed, could these tell-tale variants survive, seeing 
that they make the context unintelligible? The authority of an 
excellent tradition must have guarded them against the natural 
desire to “fill the gap’. Why, on the other hand, is év ‘Pun and 
ev “Edécw in almost all witnesses? Evidently this is not due to 
mere guess-work: Romans was sent to Rome with the place- 
name filled in; and so Ephesians to Ephesus. That is to say, the 
alternatives all go back to ‘originals’. The possibility has been 
mentioned before that only one of them—namely the blank— 
was in the Corpus and that the supplements come from other, 
local traditions independent of it. If this suggestion is thought 
out, it will be seen that it explodes the very conception of the 
archetypal Corpus; for how could these essential and correct 
indications be in almost the whole tradition unless they were in 
it from the first? We are thus led to infer that the relevant 
alternatives, all of them, come from the archetype; that the 
primitive Corpus had the blank in the text and &v ‘Papn, &c., in 
the margin. This implies that the editor had at his disposal 
copies descended from the Pauline original as: well as others 
which derived from the particular Roman, Ephesian, &c., 
exemplars and that he embodied their divergences in his edition. 

The ancient variant in 1 Cor. 1. 2, discussed above, p. 91, 1s 
most easily explained on the same assumption: the archetype 
gave the text without the ‘sanctified’-clause, which, however, 
was quoted, from some ‘ancient copy’, in the margin. A further 
consideration may support this inference. Professor Manson has 
convincingly argued”) that P4*, in putting the doxology after 
the fifteenth chapter of Romans, ‘offers the form in which the 
epistle was received at Rome’. Even so, the papyrus gives a 
‘proto-Alexandrian’, and not a Western, text of the epistle and 
adds the Ephesian chapter xvi. One may visualize the archetype 
ending with the short doxology after xv ;@) this followed by a 
sign or short note to the effect déperar 5€ Kai ratra or To dé 
"Edectaxov ovrwe exes and thereafter ch. xvi. It could have been 
marked by asterisks. Finally, the ambiguous position of Hebrews 
can be explained on the assumption that it was included in the 
Corpus, but marked as of doubtful authenticity; whence the 
West in general, and also Ignatius and Polycarp, could disregard, 
and the East accept it. 

@) Tb. 14. 
@) For the Marcionite verses xvi. 25-27 cf. above, p. 227. 
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A text edited with variant readings and furnished with 
critical signs would proclaim its dependence upon the scholarly 
Alexandrian methods of editorship. On the whole, the inferences 
here proposed concerning the archetypal Corpus Paulinum are in 
agreement with the traditions of editorship in antiquity gener- 
ally. Faithfulness, completeness, and non-interference with the 
available material are its characteristics; they stand out, for 
example, in the faithful preservation of the unfinished work of 
Thucydides ; of Lucretius’ poem ; of Virgil’s Aenezd; of the private 
diaries of the emperor Marcus; of Plotinus’ essays. In all of 
these, obscurities are left obscure, imperfections imperfect, 
doublets and contradictions unalleviated. Plotinus’ editor, 
Porphyry, affords perhaps the most instructive analogy, and 
particularly so because (in the ‘Life’ prefixed to the edition) he 
gives information about his doings which anyone interested in 
our subject should hasten to re-read. The search after trust- 
worthy manuscripts, the establishment of a pure text, the 
arrangement of the whole according to some guiding principle, 
without addition or omission: such was his endeavour. We have 
found reason to suppose the same of the Pauline editor. It would 
follow that he may have comprised the fragments of the Corinth- 
ian correspondence into the two epistles as we know them; but 
if they contain additions, omissions, or adaptations, these were 
not made by him.) 

This is one of many hints that important things could have 
happened in the fifty years between the writing of the Epistles 
and the production of the Corpus. Faults which beset our whole 
tradition may have arisen then. The capital variants upon which 
we have just commented indeed indicate that the editor used 
copies which preserved some striking features peculiar to the 
autographs. If he had been able to rely upon copies which 
rendered the latter completely and faithfully, all-pervading 
faults and interpolations (like Rom. ix. 275) could not be in our 
tradition. Some use and circulation—ergo copying—of the, or 
some, Epistles prior to the production of the Corpus thus becomes 
probable; the opposite conclusion e silentio from the few sur- 


() Ancient editors were slow to eject spurious matter if it was contained 
in the evidence which they considered authoritative; witness the preserva- 
tion, via Alexandria, for example, of the spurious ending of Aeschylus’ Septem; 
of two prologues of Euripides’ Iphigenia in Aulis; of spurious pieces in the 
Platonic, Demosthenic, and Hippocratic corpora; and so down to the various 
spurious endings of the Gospel of Mark. Such matter may have been obelized 
in the basic editions, but it was not omitted. 
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viving Christian writings of the first century is as little cogent 
here as anywhere. Smaller collections are likely to have been 
made, for example, in and around Ephesus,“ and some editing 
to have taken place (Corinth). 

The upshot of these considerations—which unavoidably con- 
tain a hypothetical element—is that the archetypal Corpus was 
produced about a.p. 100; that manuscripts of excellent quality, 
as well as poorer ones, of the individual epistles and probably 
also of earlier collections were used for it; that variant readings 
were noted, and perhaps critical signs applied, in it; and that 
Alexandria may have been its place of origin.2) Once produced, 
the fullness and high quality of its text caused it quickly to 
replace what other evidence there may have existed. Its 
scholarly appearance, however, and the obscurity, in places, of 
its wording were at variance with popular requirements. The 
marginal variants were partly embodied in the text of current 
copies while most of them were lost; the whole was subjected to 
a certain amount of alteration for which ‘revision’ would be too 
technical a term. We should rather say that by glosses, expan- 
sions, and small alterations the wording was adapted to the 
popular taste. Copies of this kind influenced each other. Thus 
resulted the ‘popular text of the second century’ which, with 
much variation of detail, soon came into general use. | 

The survival, under these circumstances, of a tradition which 
essentially, though not completely, maintained the purity of the 
archetype is inexplicable unless we acknowledge the effect of 
that type of mind and culture which had been active in its pro- 
duction and whose traces we find again, before the end of the 
century, in the ‘proto-Alexandrian’ type of text. Some small 
section of the believers must have imbibed the Greek respect 
for the original wording. Surrounded and constantly threatened 


() He who refuses to accept the Pauline origin of Ephesians cannot but 
assume the existence of a ‘pre-Corpus collection’ upon which its author could 
draw. Quite apart from this, the letters from a limited part of Asia Minor 
make a whole within the Corpus which suggests that they had been brought 
together at an earlier date. 

(2) This assumption is not only based upon the apparent. ‘Alexandrian’ 
technique of the editio princeps—which certainly could have been applied 
elsewhere. However, the survival of the pure type of the text in Egypt only 
(whence it spread later on) makes it likely that it originated there. If the 
assumption is correct that Hebrews was added to the princeps, this too would 
point to Alexandria; for there is among students a rare unanimity in tracing 
its ‘canonization’ thither. I am not deterred by the lack of reliable evidence 
for the penetration into Egypt of Christianity at this early date. The mission 
which reached Antioch, Corinth, and Rome cannot have left out Alexandria. 
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by the impact of the generally accepted popular text and not 
entirely unaffected by its corruptions, they managed to steer 
it, in a small number of copies, safely through the danger 
zone, but for such minor corruption as is’ inseparable from all 
tradition by means of books, whether printed or written by hand. 
The popular text, on the other hand, which amidst its corrup- 
tions preserved original features lost by its rival, lived on in the 
Latin versions and the few Greek copies (we only know of 
bilinguals) current in the West ; besides, it contested the preroga- 
tive of the purer tradition all the time and in all its branches. 
The further course of the separate. Western tradition meant, as 
is the rule, accumulated corruption. 

To remain within the simile which we have used before, one 
may visualize the constant influx, into the stream of the tradi- 
tion, of spurious matter. In most cases this affects only small 
parts of the stream; often it colours considerable sections of it ; 
sometimes it may overlay its whole surface or, to vary the 
metaphor, it may divert the original direction of the whole 
stream. Already before A.D. 200, and thence onwards, we ob- 
serve the conscious and methodical counteraction of Alexan- 
drian philology. It takes up the conservative efforts of the 
anonymous guardians of the original stream in the preceding 
period. One may liken this Alexandrian endeavour to a series 
of filters or sluices. To a large extent, though not completely, it 
checked the unprincipled tendencies of the preceding age and 
finally sent forth the Caesarean (‘Euthalian’) standard edition. 
Not all of the Eastern stream passed through this system of 
sluices: unfiltered elements flowed on through the ages and, 
together with purified ones, formed the estuary of the Byzan- 
tine ecclesiastical text. 

The notion of the course of New Testament tradition which 
we have tried to develop—it is not easily conveyed either by 
words or by images—gains in likelihood by analogies from the 
transmission of other texts. Such analogies, it is true, are often 
precarious, and a reader conversant with the problems involved 
may deem them little better than equations with an x on either 
side. ‘The textual history of every work prior to the seventeenth 
century is a problem in itself. | am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the transmission of, for example, Firdausi or the Maha- 
_bharata to refer to them with any confidence; they may or may 
not illuminate that of the Bible. I feel less hesitation in quoting 
some results of expert investigations within my own province. 

The analogy most often quoted and undoubtedly pertinent is 
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afforded by the text of Homer.“ Concerning its transmission, 
unfortunately, hardly any point is not controversial—as is only 
natural in a text whose Alexandrian archetype is separated from 
the original by some five hundred years (and not by fifty as in 
the case of the Paulines). One point, though, is reasonably well 
established ; it is the one that matters in the present context. 

The pre-Alexandrian evidence for the text of Homer is sadly 
limited. As far as it goes, it often agrees with that of the later 
manuscripts but, in a number of instances, shows thorough dif- 
ferences of wording and, in particular, additional verses (and 
also omissions). The oldest papyri, down to about 150 B.c., 
abound with additional matter ; thereafter, and rather suddenly, 
they give a text which substantially agrees with that of the extant 
Byzantine manuscripts. This text (discounting ‘surface corrup- 
tion’) agrees with that of Aristarchus; not indeed in the details 
of wording, but in the presence or absence of verses. In this post 
hoc not to acknowledge a propter hoc seems impossible to most 
students. ‘The Alexandrian book trade appears to have won the 
day, broadcasting copies which were modelled upon the critical 
work of Alexandrian scholars. Whether Aristarchus (we should 
probably rather name his predecessor Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium) relied upon manuscripts better than those used by, for 
example, Aeschines and Aristotle—as I believe—or whether he 
was guided by intrinsic criteria only, is much debated. The 
striking analogy, anyhow, with the Biblical tradition is in the 
early attestation of an interpolated popular text and the con- 
vincingly superior quality of a form which is attested later and 
which, on the whole, finally wins the field, although ancient 
faults continue to affect it. And the sospitaior of this purer text is 
Alexandrian philology. 

The transmission of the Platonic writings affords another 
instructive parallel. It is as closely bound up with the history 
and the vicissitudes of Platonism as that of the Bible is with the 
life of Christianity. The dialogues had many admirers and 
readers, already in Plato’s lifetime, in all parts of the Greek 
world. The increasing demand for them was satisfied by copies 


() J. L. Hug was, as far as I can see, the first (in his Hinleitung) to use this 
analogy systematically. His very creditable effort is to an extent vitiated by 
his misunderstanding of the term éxdocic, which pre-eminently means a copy 
and not an ‘edition’. What Hug said about the pre-Alexandrian xow7 éxdocuc 
is not strictly covered by the references, in the scholia on Homer, to kouvat 
éxSdécerc; that is, ‘current’ or ‘common’ manuscripts. Even so, Hug was right 
in comparing codex Bezae with them. 
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of varying, and often very poor, quality. The surviving frag- 
ments of two of these, written within less than a century after 
Plato’s death, bristle with surface corruption and other faults ; 
they contain interpolations, but also, against all the rest of the 
tradition, some non-interpolations and other genuine readings. 
The currency of these ‘wild’, ‘popular’ texts was checked, first, 
by the publication of the Corpus Platonicum, issued probably 
‘before the end of the fourth century by the Academy. It was 
based upon outstanding manuscripts yet was by no means free 
from faults and comprised spurious writings. Critical editorship 
had not yet been invented. The decisive event. was the Alex- 
andrian edition which Aristophanes of Byzantium (c. 200 B.c.) 
based upon the Corpus. He improved and fixed its text, referring 
by critical signs to the readings of the many various texts then 
current. This edition set the standard for the Alexandrian and 
later book production. Its text 1s, in the main, recoverable from 
the extant Byzantine manuscripts which, through many inter- 
mediaries, derive from it; they still preserve some of Aristo- 
phanes’ critical signs. Important intermediary stages are the 
texts used in the neo-Platonic school and those produced 
during the Byzantine renaissance of the ninth century. The 
re-emergence, in some Byzantine manuscripts, of ancient, non- 
Alexandrian corruptions (known to us from papyri and ancient 
quotations) is a reminder that the straight course of transmission 
was affected by the irrationalities of history. 

It would be idle to urge the analogies with the Christian tradi- 
tion. One might quote other instances, e.g. from the trans- 
mission of the Attic dramatists or the Hippocratic Corpus. One 
master of these studies“) has summed up his experience in the 
statement that the tradition of all ancient texts was exposed to 
corruption of any degree and kind unless, and until, the gram- 
marians took it into their care. The conclusion that the same 
applies to the tradition of the New Testament—it applies not 
only to the Paulines—suggested itself in the examination of a 
welter of details; the analogy of developments within the same 
historical orbit increases its probability. 

Supposing that he is prepared to accept it, what practical use 
can the textual critic derive from the picture of the tradition 
which has emerged from the preceding disquisition ? It will not 
by itself suffice to determine his choice between competing 
readings. It will, however, throw a very considerable weight into 
the scales of probability. A reading peculiar to average late 

) H. Diels, Hermes, liii, 1918, 57. 
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manuscripts or, on the other hand, to Western witnesses will 
require an overwhelming amount of intrinsic probability in 
order to be accepted. As soon, however, as any members of 
these two groups agree with each other, we must acknowledge a 
second-century tradition. This may still be wrong, and often it 
is wrong. Where Western witnesses are joined by a member, or 
some members, of the Alexandrian group, the authority of the 
relevant reading is powerfully increased : such a reading is likely 
to have been approved by Alexandrian critics who relied upon 
evidence such as we can never hope to recover. Thus the 
probabilities rise with the accession of authoritative witnesses. 
In these calculations the Byzantine text is by no means quantité 
négligeable. 

Recensio alone can no longer settle any really problematical 
point. There is no régle de fer, no divining-rod to save the critic 
from the strain of labour and thought. Lietzmann™) has de- 
scribed what has to be done in a manner upon which I cannot 
improve: ‘. . . die Revisionstatigkeit der Alexandriner einer 
Nachpriifung zu unterziehen und in den abendlandischen, und 
auch in den morgenlandischen, Zeugen nach Steinen zu suchen, 
die jene 4gyptischen Bauleute verworfen haben. Das Phantom 
einer Textherstellung durch schematische Auswertung der 
Rezensionen ist zerflattert, zerstort auch das einseitige Vertrauen 
allein auf den Agyptischen Text.’ Hence he calls for the “Durch- 
musterung der altesten Zeugen, die in pemlichster Kleinarbeit 
erfolgen muB und ohne phantastische Erwartungen.’ He who 
works in this way will find positive and reliable results attainable, 
if only he uses all the ways and means which the critical art 
teaches. It is not a matter of clever tricks or of dry schematism : 
it isa matter of experience and labour, of patience and knowledge. 
A force de forger on devient forgeron. 


1) Op. cit. 782. 
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ADDENDA TO THE PRESENT VOLUME 
(The contributions by W. B. Sedgwick are marked by his initials) 


pp. 9 ff. In a recent summary of his views (in The Oxford Classical 
Dictionary, s.v. “Textual Criticism’), P. Maas uses the English term ‘sig- 
nificant error’ for his happy German coinage Lezvéfehler. | 

p. 13. In what I had written about the degree of certainty attainable in 
textual criticism I felt confirmed when coming across the following state- 
ment by F. A. Wolf (in his article “Darstellung der Altertumswissenschaft’ 
of 1807, dedicated to Goethe and republished in Wolf’s Kleine Schriften, 11, 
1869, 808). He distinguishes ‘documentary’ and ‘divinatory’ criticism ; 
the former assessing the evidence of extant documents, the latter thence 
proceeding to ‘divine’ the original wording, and continues: 

‘Selten arbeiten beide Gattungen getrennt zu ihrem gemeinschaft- 
lichen Zwecke ; doch finden sich der Falle nicht wenige, wo die kritische 
Divination allein sich zu den héchsten Graden der Wahrscheinlichkeit 
erhebt; da hingegen die aus beiden Gattungen zusammengesetzte 
Kritik den redlich Suchenden oftmals zu einer Wahrheit leitet, die 
nicht minder tiberzeugend ist, als deren die exacten Wissenschaften 
sich mit Recht riihmen. Denn worin ware es sehr verschieden, wenn 
fiir den Kenner durch haltbare Beweisgriinde dargetan wird, wie etwas 
nicht sicher Beglaubigtes vor tausend bis zweitausend Jahren war oder 
nicht war, und wenn durch strenge Demonstration anderer Art das 
Unsichtbare und Unbekannte in der Natur und im Weltgebaude 
enthiillt wird? Allerdings verschieden ist die Art der Beweise, so auch 
die Kunst der Beweisfiihrung: wo letztere gr6Ber sei, wo sie eindrin- 
genderen Scharfsinn und umsichtigeres Urteil fordere, ob bei dem 
mathematischen Kalkiil oder bei Berechnung und Abwagung unend- 
lich ungleicher geschichtlicher Momente, mégen andere entscheiden: 
aber die erreichte GewiBheit ist dfters hier nicht geringer als dort, 
obgleich keine Kommensurabilitat in den Graden solcher Gewif&heit 
stattfindet; so daB bei denen, welche historisch-kritischen Demon- 
strationen den Mangel an mathematischer Strenge und Evidenz vor- 
werfen, am Ende die Geschichte ihre Schuld tragen muB, daB sie eben 
Geschichte ist und nicht Mathematik.’ 


() Here is a paraphrasing translation: “The two kinds of criticism work but 
rarely towards their common goal separately; although there are not a few 
instances where critical divination by itself achieves the highest degree of 
probability. ‘That criticism, on the other hand, which combines both kinds, 
often leads the genuine seeker to a truth no less conclusive than that in which 
the exact sciences justly pride themselves. For where indeed is there any great 
difference, when to the expert it is demonstrated, by cogent arguments, how 
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p. 16. Cobet’s conjecture in Heb. xi. 4 is borne out by Plutarch 
De def. or. xxi. 421 B. 7Sucrov MSS.: awAeiorov Euseb. 

p. 20. Neither W. B.S. nor myself has been able to trace an asyndeton 
comparable with Menander’s d.xépasoc averiaAnxroc in prose-writing. The 
reading of P# in 1 Cor. i. 8, then, would seem to be objectionable also 
from a stylistic point of view. 

p. 22, note 4. Beside efigees, I ought to have quoted: the use of imago 
(etxwv) for ‘the ideal realized’; as in ‘Cato ille virtutum vera imago’. 
This use, too, may be compared with that of edkav in Hebrews, but it is 
likewise unrelated : it originated in the rhetorical theory and practice of 
the first century B.c.; cf. F. Dornseiff in Bibliothek Warburg, Vortrdge 
1924-5 [Leipzig, 1927], p. 218 and the literature quoted there. 

p. 34. Fresh evidence has appeared to confirm that Origen knew the 
reading ywpic in Heb. ii. g (as well as the variant ydpure) ; see J. Scherer, 
Entretien d’ Origéne . . ., 1949, 45 and 172 f. 

Pp. 40, note 3. W. B. S., who approves of the interpretation of 1 Cor. iii. 2 
suggested at the end of the note, concludes that the lectio ardua of the 
majority text is original and the reading of P** B a conjectural alteration 
of it. This, I think, is indeed the most probable diagnosis. 

p. 45. W. B.S. reminds me that the reading of P46 B in Heb. i. 3:...7@ 
phyare ric Suvapewe: dv” €avrob «7A. results in a 4th paeonclausula (Uv -). 
I ought not to have overlooked this fact: it supports the view that this is 
the original reading. The 4th paeon is the one metre commended, as a 
clausula in rhetorical prose, by Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 8, 1409218). According 
to A. W. de Groot (A Handbook of Antique Prose-rhythm, i, 1919, 56, 61, 
et passim) it 1s the typical Greek clausula (as opposed to Latin) and 
particularly frequent in the latest works of Plato, and in Plutarch, 
Charito, Philo, and Josephus (second only to the ditrochaeus) ; that is to 
Say, it is characteristic of Greek rhetorical prose in the earlier Roman 
period. Hebrews does not stick to a few fixed clausulae; rather, as Blass 
observed, the author aims at a ‘rhythmical’ whole. However: while he 
does tend to place two or more long syllables at the end of cola, the 4th 
pacon is by no means out of place there: it recurs gaan at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth chapter (ver. 1: PAevopevwy VY U—3 2: (pH) ware Beod 
(—) vu v— and yeyovévas [preceded by another 4th on BAezropevor | ; 


something not reliably attested actually was, or was not, a thousand or two 
thousand years ago—and when, on the other hand, the invisible and unknown 
in nature and in the universe is revealed by strict demonstration of another 
kind? Different indeed are both the kind of proof used in either and the art of 
using them. Others may decide in which field this art is greater, and where 
more penetrating insight and judgement more circumspect are required: whether 
in mathematical calculations or in the consideration and evaluation of in- 
finitely varied historical data. At any rate, the final certainty is often no less 
here than there, even though the degrees of such certainty are by no means 
commensurable. Those therefore who criticize the lack of mathematical strict- 
ness in historico-critical demonstrations are, in the last resort, blaming history 
for beg history and not mathematics.’ 
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ver. 4, too, ends on two 4th paeons: dzofavey | éru AaXei, ver. 5 on one: 
(ad)rov 6 Bedc) and sporadically throughout. In i. 1-4 the. 4th paeon can 
be described as one dominating rhythmical motif, from the very begin- 
ning OU epak (xa) moAutpomwe) to the centre (pyyatt tic ; duvdpewc 
—vv—jvvv-—; ie. choriambus plus 4th paeon) and to the recurrence 
of the same rhythm at its very end (ver. 4: (Ke)KAnpovopn | Kev dvopa 
(v) -UL—!} vuL-), Thereafter it is immediately repeated (ver. 5 begins 
with two 4th paeons: tive yap ef iaré mote THv—hence ayyéAwv here had to 
be furnished with the article, unlike ver. 4; cf. above, p. 218). Such 
marked recurrence of a characteristic motif is not naturally ascribed to 
chance. While, then, Blass was right in holding that the Byzantine longer 
reading in ver. 3 (dvv. adrod: du’ . . .) results in a form characteristic of 
Hebrews, the shorter here fits uniquely the rhythmical pattern—and it 
has the prerogative of transcriptional probability and improved meaning. 
According to de Groot (op. cit. 53 and 178), the resulting combination 
of a choriambus with the 4th paeon is the most frequent of all: it recurs 
at the end of ver. 4. 

p. 46 (top). A striking instance of ézei od, as in Heb. x. 2, is in 
Epicur. fr. 275 Usener (ps.—Plut. De plac. philos. i. 3. 26). 

p. 48 (‘the unique prerogative of the Son of Man’). I ought perhaps to 
have said that one of the reasons, with me, for regarding Hebrews as, 
originally, a homily is the excessive use which it makes of the rhetorical 
method of synkrisis. This is a traditional device of encomiastic Greek and 
Latin rhetoric: the person, or object, to be praised is placed beside out- 
standing specimens of a comparable kind and his, or its, superiority 
(‘ darepoyy ’) urged (type: ‘Hercules overcame the lion, but you .. .’). 
The student of Hebrews who peruses, for example, Lucian’ s ‘Praise of the 
fly’ can hardly fail to be amused by the close analogies of method in this 
humorous piece of writing ; beginning with rocodrov amadwrepa Eyouca Ta 
atepa cov KrA, (Luc. 1), cf. Heb. 1. 4 rocodrw Kpeittwv yevomevoc ayyéAwy 
é6cw KTXA. F. Focke (‘Synkrisis’, in Hermes, viii, 1923, 327 ff., esp. 335 ff.) 
has put this traditional device of the rhetorical schools (see, for example, 
Quintilian ii. 4. 21) into a larger context. The classical paradigm, already 
with Aristotle, was Isocrates, Euagoras (esp. 34 ff. and 66: riva yap..., cf. 
Heb. 1. 5). Aristotle himself (Rhet. 1. 9, 13687 20) gives the recipes for this 
and other devices for ‘magnification’ (ev€ncc). The rhetorical handbooks 
of the Roman period, such as Theon and Hermogenes, develop them ; the 
schools practised them; writings such as Plutarch’s De virtute Alexandri 
and. laudatory speeches like the Latin panegyrics, and Eusebius’ of Con- 
stantine, live by them. And so does Hebrews, in contrasting Jesus, and 
his Church, with angels, Moses, Melchizedek, high-priests, the synagogue, 
the ‘heroes of faith’, &c. At the same time, Hebrews is materially a 
midrash on, mainly, Pss. 94. and 109 and Jer. 31. 30 ff. It is a midrash 
in rhetorical Greek prose—it is a homily. 

p. 74, note 4. I have meantime had occasion to examine the London 
fragments of MS. M (Brit. Mus. Harl. 5613*: two former fly-leaves; the 
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writing, strangely enough, in red ink). I now feel absolutely no hesitation 
in ascribing to M a much later date than to min. 1739. M is by no means 
an ‘uncial’: its letters are that kind of majuscule which scribes of the 
tenth and later centuries often used to distinguish marginal scholia from 
the text. In M these majuscules contain a significant admixture of minus- 
cule forms (by no means of an early type) : some letters, especially B and 
T, sometimes vastly exceed the average height of their neighbours; 
ligatures, especially of AA and zw, occur such as I should not expect to 
find in a manuscript of the tenth century, still less earlier. I should 
ascribe M to the twelfth century; at any rate, palaeography does not 
stand in the way of the assumption that M derives from 1739. 

_ p. 93. With 6c ofxoc may be compared also Sophocles, Ajax 104.4: ovrw* 
dvSpa; and see E. Schwyzer. Griech. Grammatik, ii, 1950, 641. 

p. 275, first section. W. B. S. quotes A. Gellius, Galen, and the gram- 
marian Probus (Suetonius, De gramm. 24) in illustration of the interest, in 
the second century, in ancient and authoritative manuscripts; ‘Gellius 
(Noct. Att. xviii. 9. 5) tells of a very old manuscript of Livius Andronicus 
turning up at Patrae!’ For Galen cf. E. Wenkebach in Svtz.-Ber. der 
Berlin. Akad., phil.-hist. Kl., 1920, 241 ff. and the book by R. Walzer 
quoted above, p. 272, n. 2. 

p. 281 f. For information and bibliographies regarding the history of 
the text of Plato see H. Alline, Histoire du texte de Platon, 1915 and the 
instructive article by E. Bickel, Rhein. Mus. xcii, 1944, 97. For the much- 
debated question of the Homeric text, the standard works by A. Ludwich 
(Aristarchs homerische Textkritik, 1884-5) and T. W. Allen (Homer: The 
Origins and the Transmission, 1924) form the obvious starting-point. Even 
the briefest reference, however, must include the classic article by 
B. P. Grenfell (Journ. Hell. Stud. xxxix, 1919, 16) which, by presenting the 
results of papyrology, revolutionized the current notions of textual 
history. 


APPENDIX II 
ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


TO 


THE ANCESTRY OF THE HARKLEAN NEW 
TESTAMENT 


(The British Academy: Supplemental Papers No. VII) 


For many of the subjoined additions and corrections I am indebted to 
kindly critics and friends like Professors T. W. Manson and C. CG. Torrey 
and Messrs. CG. Moss and C. H. Roberts—and to my reviewers in the 
7.T.S. (it has puzzled me that apparently nobody has been troubled by 
the blatant misprint on p. 97 which crept in unaccountably after the 
last revision). 


p. 13, 1. 10: for R. W. Bensly read R. L. Bensly (as p. 72") 
Ib., note 1: for 1899 read 1889 
p. 15, note 2: for friihchristl. read altchristl. 
pp. 16-17: delete section (e) with its reference on p. 13 
p. 22, |. 7: for A.D. 703 read of the eighth century 
Ib., note 2: for 55 read 53 and for 501 read 591 
. 24, 1. 3 bottom: for Richards read Rich 
. 25, appar. crit. ad 1. 16: put (etiam Vat. 271) before the square bracket 
Ib. ad Il. 22-23, after ecorumque add omnium 
. 27, middle: for 20-35 read 20-5 
. 41, middle: for De Uno et Trinitate read De Trinitate et Incarnatione (so 
pp. 42 and 71) 
. 42, 1. 7 bottom: for marima read m’rayy’ma (so p. 43, I. 1) 
. 43, note 2, |. 3: for Mt. 21. 4 read Mt. 21.9 
Ib., note 4, 1. 1: for Luke 11. 10 read Luke 11. 2 
p- 45, 1. 4: for hawaja read h*waya 
Ib., ll. gQ-8 bottom: for only one read none 
Ib., note 2: for p. 19, note 5 read p. 19, note 6 
p. 46, Exhibit ITI, 1. 2 of Phil: for om. read © 
Ib., 1. 2 bottom: for construct read construe 
p. 47, third section, 1. 5: for d’il read dil (so pp. 45 and 51) 
Ib., 1. 6: delete but one 
Ib., note 2 should begin: Rom. 2. 20, 2 Tim. 3.5 
Ib., note 5: for Rom. 1. 3 read Rom. 1. 23 
p. 51, |. 2: for gbal read gabbel 
p. 52, note 1: for 17. 1 read 17. 7 
p- 54, Exh. X, Pesh: for oan/ read nara/ 
p- 55, Exh. XI, 1. 4, Pesh: before kok insert 9 
p. 56, third section, |. 1: for five times read eight times 
Ib., 1. 5: delete all and in the relevant note 
Ib., note 3: after p. 171. 2 add nor on pp. 39. 18 and 47. 23 
Ib., note 2, 1. 3: for pegra read pagra (so p. 66, 1. 22) 
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p. 61, 1. 1: for itkun read ithatkun 
p. 62, Exh. XVI: note that Pesh ed. Schaaf has as printed, while Gwilliam 
and Urmia read \Lol/ 
Ib., Phil: read ehol/. 
. 66, Exh. XTX, Sve for oo 160d gtares 
. 67, Exh. XX, Pesh, 1. 2: for Jods read oms0d 
. 68, Exh. XX, Pesh, 1. 4: omit 9 before onsod 
70, second section (of text) 1. 8: for 730 read 769 
71, Exh. XXII, 1. 3: note that uas is in Phil? and Pesh ed. Gwilliam, 
and uass in Phil? and Pesh ed. Schaaf 
. 72, Exh. XXIII, 1. 1: the second word should read cook. 
. 73, Exh. XXIII, Pesh, 1. 2: for 9,0 read 939 
Ib., S: after the first word add ners and put in lieu of note r Deciphered and 
corrected by W. D. McHardy 
p. 76, last section, 1. 2: for 510 read 508 (as on pp. 11, 13, 24, &c.) 
p. 82: for €xfeous meaning ‘list’ cf. Paulus Aegineta, ed. Heiberg, vol. ii, 
p- 410. 10; cf., generally, the end of Porphry’s Life of Plotinus 
p. 96, 1. 2: The expression ‘pérpa xwAwv’ is used, with reference to 
Demosthenes, by a Homer enthusiast in Lucian, Demosth. enc. 8 
Ib., second section, l. 3 from end: the Hypereides papyrus is now thought 
to be less ancient, see H. J. M. Milne, Catalogue of the literary Papyri in 
the British Museum, 1927, p. 100 
p. 97, |. 4: for author who read author whose works were 
p. 102, second section: The motif of the koronis speaking was anticipated 
(evidently not for the first time) by Meleager of Gadara (Anthol. 
Pal. xii. 257) 
p. 108, note 6: for Epistula read Epistulae 
Ib., note 8, after Rom. 5. 1, should read 10. 1; 2 Cor. 5. 1; 7. 1 (del. 
Hebr. 3. 1) 
p. 112, 1. 13: for skal read Sal 
p. 113, 1. 9 (end): after Acts and add Minor 
p. 123, Index B, s.v. ‘Euthalius’, sub ‘date’, for 1094 read 1104 , 
Ib., sub ‘subscriptions’, before of Acts and Cath. Epistles insert of Gospels, 
24. ff.; 
p. 125, Index B, s.v. odp&: for 56° read 56? 
Ib. ITI, sub ‘Jn. 13. 35°: for 75 read 76 
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— and 1739 87 n. 2 
M . : 74, 286 


Mechanical criticism, 9, 49 n. 2, 58, 
263. 

Recensio, 8. 

Scribal errors propagated, 42, 140, 192. 

Singular and sub-singular readings, 39. 

Style, Pauline, 25 n. 1, 46, 98, 129 n. 1, 
187 n. 9, 191, 196, 211. 

Textus receptus, 7, 49 n. 2, 59, 103 n. 1, 

327 n. 3, 164 n. 1, 196 n. 1. 

Transmission, of Homer, 281. 

— of O.T., 270. 

— of Plato, 281. 

Versions, use of, 88, 132 n. 6, 186, 
193 n. I. 

Vulgarisms, 23. 

Vulgate, 7, 85. 


MANUSCRIPTORUM 
Minuscules 

2 . : 4 é ; 27 
6. ; 74, 78 1. 4, 239 n. 3 
206 . : : ; . 67 
322, 323. 162 n, 2, 200 n. 2 
424 . ‘ : ; . 74 


429 . . e ‘ . 67 


INDEXES 


1739 . 68, 131 n. 4, 153 
1908 ; . 74 
2005 ; ra i 
‘Euthalcod’ 187 n. 3 
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547 - 46 n. 4 
1288 48 n. 4 
1518 - 45 
1582 Vii, 71 n. 2 
1611 47 Nn. 3, 169 


IV. INDEX VERBORUM 


avaowlw, 19. 

avriAoyia, 120 N. 3. 
arrevOéw : amuoréw, 123. 
ameptoraros, 25, 28 n. 6. 
(adros) 5.” atrod, 44. 
Barrifopat, 234 n. 4. 
57, 19, 190. 


didvota, 19. 


Os pev... Os O€, 52. 

OTL, 195. 

ovai, 110 nN. 2. 

(ra) mavra, 109. 
mapiornt, 162 n. I. 
mevOds, 24. 

qept:viep, 43, 87. 
meptacetw (-ouat), 79 N. 5. 


eixwv, 20, 285. 
efovaia, 223 n. 3. 


emrerevypevos, 72, 81 n. 6. 


evmepiomaoTos, 27. 
evmrepioTaros, 25. 
Cupow, 114. 

7), 195. 

4, 48 n. 8. 
Kai... Kal, 199. 
Kapoia, 19. 
Aadr@ : Aéyw, 97. 
pev... dd, 197. 


meptacotepov (-epws), 41. 
movTOS, TO, 23. 

(ot) wroAXot, 53 N. 3, 54 N. I. 
surf: poms, 98. 

GapkiKds : GapPKLWos, QQ. 

oKid, 20. 


TE wo e 


, 
Kal, 


197 n. 3. 


TUTOS, 233. 
tropevw, 80 n. 2. 
toTepew, 128. 


dayopat, 19. 


xapts, 


47: 


V. INDEX LOCORUM 


Mk. vi. 2 . . 53 Ff. 
ix. 26 . 3 651. 
Act. viil. 24 165 n. 3 
Rom. 1. 7 . 76, 228 n. 1, 276 
I5. 228 n. 1, 276 

32. 219 

lil. 2 . 75 
Vol? 245 n. 4 
17. . 84 

VI. 21. 197 
Vll. 25 . 16, 198 
Vill. 24 . 80 n. 2 
Ix. 26 . 174 

27 - 75> 174 

28 . . 4172 

Xx. 15 172, 173 N. 4, 247 
20. 173 n. 4 

21 224 Nn. I 

Xl. 3 s| 96 
xlil, 12 . 94, 258 


xiv. 10 . 75, 224, 231 n. 1 
XV. 3. 103 n. 2 
14 . 179 
I5. « I97 

18 . 103 n. 2 
30. - 175 
Xvi. 19 . 197 
25, ff. 227 

1 Cor. i. 2 QI 
4-9 : IOI 

8 . 20, 184, 285 

IO. 175 

13 . 87 
14. 81 
16. 16, 88 

ee a ; : : . 103 

18 . . 67, 137, 198, 220, 229 
20. , , ~ 185 
22. ; 200 
25. 75, 187 n. 10 


lil. 


lv. 


Vill. 


oF 


109, "7, 198 245 n. 1 


INDEXES 


203 
67, 211 


221 


102 
40, 207 

99, 170 

131, 187 

47, 189 

133, 209 

132 

III 

239 

. 130 

63, 161, 181 
130 

238 

v4 N. 4, 235 
183 

: 114 
103 n. 2, 133, 192 
160, 246 

15, 102 

: . 193 
65, 251 n. 6 
164, 169, 229 
256 

126, 195 
164, 169, 190 
. II5 

50, 61 n. 2, 165 
52, 205 

246 

160 

- 40 

88, 256 

107 n. 3, 188 
ie I 


1 Cor. viii. 2 


ag n Nn. 4, 161, 194, 247 
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188 
165 
103, 164 


92 

202 

244 n. I 

125 

138 

19, 50, 97 Nn. 2, 104 
- 97, 98 n. 2 


110, 112 
140 Ne 5 

245 

- 234 

65 n. 7 

. 232 

87 n. 2 

126, 232 

166 n. 5, 233 
140 n. 4f., 229 
: . 102 
19, 188 

134, 163 

17 

176 

103 n. 2 

223 

127 

I4I, 211 

192 

92 

165 

247 

I4! 

187, 203 
106, 215 

100 

98 

110 

103, 198 254 n. I 
. 190 

128 

99, 135 

- 35, 43 D. 3 
68 


. 128, 189 1. 8, 242 n. I 


- 193 
248 n, I 
104. 

113 n.3 
- 94 

46, 230 
174 Nn. 4 


294. INDEXES 


1 Cor. xiv. 23 . : , . 40 
25. : ‘ : . 19 
33-35 : 17 
33. 231 
35 - 187 
37 772 139 
38 . 107 
39 29, 179 

xv. 2. ; ; ; 15, 254 
os : ; 3 . 226 

5. ‘ ‘ ; . 88 
10. : s : . go 
I5. : ‘ F . 140 

iy ae ‘ ; : . 187 

25 . ; ; . 173, 238 


27 ; i 197, 213 Nn. 3 
31. ‘ . 42 n. 4, 176, 182 


32 244. Nn. I 
39 215 n. 2 
4I . 215 n. 2 
47 - - 19 
50. 224. 
5! 255 
52 37 
54 230 
55 174 
XV1. 10 . 210 
15 163 
22. : ‘ : 180 | 
2 Cor. i. 10 : ; 77, 104, 196 
I4. : F ; . 184 
IQ . ‘ : : . 259 
iv. 6. ; : 181 
10 f. 182 
14 183 
x. 8 » 255 
xiii. 3 255 n. 4 
Gal. i. 6 ag 
II 204, 
il. 9 . 197 
Iv. 6 79 N. 3 
26 - 223 
28 107 n. 2 
v. Q. . Ig 
Vl. 14. 217 
17 : : ; . 180 
Eph. i. 1 . : ‘ 228 n. 1, 276 
IO. ; : : - 217 
lil, 3. , ; ; . 196 
18 . : ; . I153n.5 
Iv. 19 . . : ; . 245 
v.19. : : . - 94 
30 . : ; : . 172 
92. : : ; . 221 
vi. 10 . : : : . 176 


Ig . : ; : - 95 


Phil. 1. 


ll. 
ili. 
Col. i. 


il. 


lil. 
iV. 


6. 
16 . 
14. 
or 
12. 
16 . 
2. 
8. 
23 . 
13. 


1 Thess. v. 


2 Thess, ill. 3 


6. 
18 . 


Philem. 19 
Heb. 1. 1. 


IV. 


Vi. 


Vill. 


= 


to 


—_— = 


MnNON HNO MNO CSOr~I MHnNO OH © 


184 

184 

84 

210 

40, 41 
217 

61 

245 

208 

> 75 
183 n. 3 
210 

186 

187 

17 

258 

39 1. 3, 43, 285 
‘ . 218 
64, 111 
256 
112, 173 


‘ - i 
40, 43, 46 n. 1 


‘ 119 
173 n. 1, 174 
Ign. 6 
64, 172 


. 20, 131, 258, 285 


16 n. 4, 34, 165 n. 4, 170 


INDEXES 


164 


45, 286 
189 

165 

251 

. 4i 
76 n. 2 
253 

- 173 
16, 33, 51 


259 

52 
QI 
164 
218 


Io. 


I5. 
QI. 


2 Pet. 111. 10 


253 | Jud. 5 


15 


295 


47 


- 33 
118, 120 


192 


183 n. 3 
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